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The Modern Paper for the Modernly Equipped Office 


HE bookkeeper will tell you that there is nothing more exasperating than to 
have to work on ledger paper that tears easily, is marred with specks, has poor 
color or does not take writing or erasure readily. We had his troubles in mind 

when we planned Posting Ledger. 

Upon examining a specimen of Posting Ledger you will find it strong and durable, 
of bright, clean color with an even formation and smooth finish for ruling and pen 
and ink writing. Yet Posting Ledger is an economical paper; it is the product of a mill 
that specializes in the manufacture of ledger and bond papers. The customers of 
yours who use machine bookkeeping systems will be especially grateful to you for 
recommending Posting Ledger; of course, this paper is also advisable for bank state- 
ments and all other forms for which a low-priced good ledger paper is needed. 

Posting Ledger is the fifth in the line of Butler Brands of ledger papers—the line 
embraces the following: Butler No. 1 Linen Record, Tisrite, Scriptum, Statement, Posting. 

From the standpoint of quality, finish, sizes and weights and quantity of stock 
on hand, there is practically no ledger paper need that cannot be exactly and 
promptly fulfilled from this complete assortment. 

If you are interested in ledger paper write for samples of Posting Ledger and the 
other lines that make up the complete assortment of Butler Brands. 
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Distributors of Butler Brands—Standardized Paper 


Standard Paper Company . . Milwaukee, Wis. Endicott PaperCo. . . . . Portland, Oregon 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. . Kansas City, Mo. National Paper & Type Co. 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. . . St. Louls, Mo. (Latin America) . . . . . New York City 
Southwestern PaperCo. . . . Dallas, Texas National Paper & Type Co, . . Havana, Cuba 
Southwestern PaperCo. . . . Houston, Texas National Paper & Type Co. 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. . . San Francisco, Cal. Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
Sierra Paper Co. Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co. Mexico City, Mex. 
Butler Paper Company . . . . Detroit, Mich. National Paper & Type Co. . Monterey, Mex. 
J. W. Butler Paper Company National Paper & Type Co. Guadalajara, Mex. 
(Foreign Trade) New York City National Paper & Type Co. . . Guaymas, Mex. 
Central Michigan Paper Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. National Paper & Type Co. . . Mazatlan, Mex. 
Mutual Paper Co. Seattle, Wash. National Paper&& TypeCo. .. . Lima, Peru 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


J.\WV.BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 
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line Feta PROUTY 
Balance Feature 
Pl aten Dwell Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 


Clutch Drive ara = by 
Boston Printing Press 


Motor Attachment & Machinery Co. 
(Unexcell ed) EAST Ne gmt Ar 





















THE WARNER F«2>« | Barrett Paper Fasteners 


Foot Control, : : 
Variable Speed Motors for Job Presses —— Superior to the ordinary fastener; 
| polished brass, heads stay on. You 


A 30-day trial will convince you that 











we have the best motor on the market. can have immediate delivery on 

No rheostat or resistance coils, you : : 17 = . 
get any desired speed and can start or any quantity, sizes “4 1n, to 4in., 
stop by simply pressing the foot lever. in either round or flat head style 
: . 
i H. P. $60.00 Packed in bulk boxes of 1000. 
“3 H. P. $65.00 Washers, too. Write today for complete 

These pric F.0.B V oes 4 y P 
Kalamazoo, Mich, ee Se oe 

The above is complete with spring ee ae Y SPE - 
: base and foot control, all ready for ser- STATIONER CIALTIES. 
vice. r1o-volt, 25 to 60 cycles only. Always state voltage and cycles. 

We guarantee satisfaction. Write for our booklet on press motors. THE BARRETT BINDERY¢co. 


Stationery and Loose Leaf Mfrs. 


WARNER ELECTRIC CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
729 Federal St. CHICAGO 




















The INLAND PRINTER 


Vol. 65, No. 4 Harry Hitman, Editor July, 1920 





THE MSGRATH ENGRAVING CO. 


EXPERT MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 


% THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
501 S. LA SALLE ST [| TELEPHONE 


Published Monthly by 





Sere moos HARRISON 6245 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 











=—_—_ 
ENGRAVING ELECTROTYPING 


PROCESS COLOR PLATES TERMS -— United States, $4 a year in advance; single copy, 40c. 
Canada, $4.50; singlecopy,45c. Foreign, $5a year; singlecopy, 50c. 








Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
































The Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., write us 
as follows: : 


“We take pleasure in advising you that the Hickok Auto- 
matic Ruling Machine Feeders are very satisfactory. Our 
production has been increased, and we find that less paper 
stock is spoiled than with hand feeding. The mechanism 
of these machines is simple, so that new employees can 
operate them with very little instruction !” 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. COMPANY 


Established 1844 Harrisbur3, Pa., U. S. A. 














The Hickok Automatic Paper Feeder 
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ECONOMICAL ON SMALL RUNS 


“We have nine Cross Feeders in our 
plant, and wish to say that they are prov- 
ing a very satisfactory investment. 

“The ease with which they may be ad- 
justed to different sized sheets makes them 
very useful and economical on small runs, 
and are the means of increasing our pro- 
duction very considerably in a day’s time. 
On long runs we have found, by accurate 
compilation, that we have increased our 
production on each individual press be- 
tween 200 and 250 impressions an hour.” 

(Name on request.) 

We've hundreds of similar statements 


regarding Cross Feeder worth. A 
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“Tt Runs While 
You Load” 


@ // 


THE CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


To prove that Cross Continuous Feeders cut costs, increase produc- 
tion and produce better register, let us send you a list of satisfied Cross 
users in your locality. Visit these plants and question their pressmen 
regarding every phase of the Cross Continuous Feeder. 


Verify the facts regarding the great savings automatic feeders make 
before deciding on any new investments in equipment. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Folders, Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Feeders, Inserting, Covering 
and Wire-Stitching Machines 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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The 
LINOGRAPH FACTORY 
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P to the present time the LINOGRAPH has We desire to express our appreciation to all who have 

[ | been made in crowded quarters, and there have encouraged us during the past, and hope we may merit 
been many inconveniences and difficulties con- further support and encouragement in the future. 

nected with its manufacture. Now we are moving into This building with all its modern equipment is the 
this magnificent new building, an all-daylight plant best evidence that the LINOGRAPH has made friends 
of five floors, with every modern convenience for wherever it has been introduced. The fact that every 
our employees, and every facility for successful manu- LINOGRAPH installed created demand for others is 
facture of an efficient slug-casting machine. what made possible a new and larger factory. 





We invite correspondence, and we are always pleased to send 
descriptive literature upon request. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 


ETABLISSEMENTS PIERRE VERBEKE PARSONS & WHITTEMORE, Inc. 
General European A gent Agents for Australasia 
Rue des Boiteux 21 30 Market Street 
Brussels, Belgium Sydney, Australia, N.S. W. 
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Keep up quality and still make a good profit. 
That’s where 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 


comes in. To eliminate static electricity, offset, 
slip-sheeting —use the Perfection Burner. Find 
out why by writing us today. 


JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CoO. 
2187 EAST SECOND STREET 
CLEVELAND 





" LESS SPOMLAGE AND MORE SPEED 
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The Old 
Reliable 


= B You Take No Chance 
4 In Buying an Advance 


In the lead for over 30 years 


Made in Six Sizes, from the 16 and 19 inch Pony, | 
with or without Iron Stand, to the sturdy 23%, 
2614, 30 and 33 inch sizes as illustrated. 

Powerful compound leverage; extra long, quickly adjusted 
interlocking back gauge; adjustable gibs in side frames; 
side gauges on both sides, both front and back; half-inch 
cutting stick with facilities for easy removal, are only a 
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Made in few features of the ADVANCE. 


Six Sizes 








Note Position 
of Lever when 
Finishing Cut 









Advance Pony Cutters are thoroughly prac- 


tical small cutters 
and do accurate and rapid work. Hundreds of printers use them for 
their small jobs to release the larger cutter for heavy, large work. 
They are also used in the supply departments of Railroads, Insurance 
Companies, Banks, Photo Finishers, Public Service Corporations, etc. 





SOLD AND GUARANTEED BY ALL SUPPLY DEALERS. 





The “E- 7 Cutter gasses 
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16 and 19 Inch 
**Pony”’ 
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With or 
without 
me. Iron Stand 





















own one out one 





Every Form 


Chases can be made up ina 
minute to fit any shape of 
form. Chases made up with 
or without cross-bars. Comes 
in lengths of 4 to 6234 inches; 
each piece is 114 inches wide 

Combination (cross-bars 34-inch wide). 
The Hoerner Shute- Board Sections store away in small 


space when not in use. The 


and Type-High Machine length is marked on every 





Shown in use as a 
Tv pe-high Machine 








section. 
Saves half the time in make-ready on all forms 
containing wood-mounted plates. Has both a Absolutely 
Knife and File Plane. Makes cuts type-high, Rigid 


The Small The Large Shop M. G Combination Ch 
Sh z 
oan gpg C rea Printer’s ases 


ee The Right Size Chase for 


























squares, miters rule, trims slugs, bevels patent 
block plates, etc. 





Send for List of 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION. All Sizes 


























CHICAGO 
124 S. Wells Street 


MACHINERY CO. 





HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


THE CHALLENGE hallenge Grand Haven, Mich., U. S. A. 





NEW YORK 
71 West 23d Street 
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THE SCOTT 
High Speed Direct Drive Cutting and 


Creasing Press 





The High Cost 
of Labor 


warrants the installing 
of machinery produc- 
ing the maximum 
amount of work in 
shortest space of time, 
and this press will do it. 


The Bed of This 
Machine 


is driven by our direct 
drive center bed 
motion, now used on 
all modern two-revolu- 
tion presses. 


During Twelve 
Months 


twenty four concerns 

ordered The Scott fast running direct drive Cutting and Creasing Presses, and every user is 
delighted with the press. It has reduced the cost of manufacturing considerably and is 
rapidly replacing the slow running platen presses formerly used for this work. 











A Number of Concerns 
formerly operating large size Cutting and Creasing, are installing them as the press runs 
faster, is cheaper and quicker to make up and make ready. It takes up less floor space, 
uses less power and costs less for its upkeep than the large machine. 


The Bed of This Press 


is thirty four by forty four inches (34x44) and takes a maximum sheet thirty one by 
forty three inches (31x43). It has four wide faced steel shod tracks, two air chambers 
on each end of the machine. If you wish to increase your output BUY THE SCOTT. 





WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway at 42d Street CHICAGO OFFICE: 1441 Monadnock Block 
CABLE ApprREss: Waltscott, New York CopeEs UseEpb: (5th Edition) and Our Own 
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EARL HUTZ, of the Royal Electrotype Company 
Operator of the Royal Backing-up Machine—a Royal Invention 














[nterviews with 
Royal workmen 


Mr. Earl Hutz says: 
“They have treated me 


Royally” 


Earl is satisfied that he is working in the right place for a young fellow 
who knows how to ‘‘back-up’’ electrotypes. Having learned his part of the 
trade and finally located with Royal isa combination which nets him a firm hold 
on the top round of the electrotyping ladder. In short, he has arrived. 

It’s a man’s job he has—this backing-up business, for Earl pours about 
five and a half tons of metal per day—pours it onto the back of electrotype 
“‘shells.’? And these ‘‘shells’? come thick and fast in the Royal plant. Earl 
likes his job and is interested in his work, but best of all he “es the company 
for whom he works. 

We are featuring him, not because he is ‘‘the whole works,’’ but because 
he represents the type of young American we are glad to recognize as an in- 
tegral part of our organization. We want our customers to base their confidence 
in us because our men are se/ected men, who work under conditions which 
enable them to do their best. When we use the first person plural in our 
advertisements, that ‘‘we’’ means our men. When we urge you to send us 
electrotyping work which involves skillful painstaking care, like process color 
plates, for instance, it’s because of our confidence in the superiority of our men. 
Earl is one of them. 


Royal Electrotype Company 
Philadelphia 


SINE DUBIO|LI 
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Printers: 






We are often obliged to junk Type 
Forms for which no claimant can be 
found, because the system of mark- 
ing used by some printers makes 
identification impossible. 


More than 100 type forms were recently 
dumped into the “ Hell Box”’ by an electro- 
typer of a large city for no other reason 
than the fact that the printers of that city 
could not identify their own forms. 

Every electrotyper in every large city 
throws away an average of two type forms 
a month because the owner can not be 
located and because there is nothing in 
the forms, or on the proofs accompanying 
the forms, to tell from which printing 
house they came. 


Type forms which can not be identified 
are a nuisance to the electrotyper. They 
must be kept for months and every effort 
made to find the owner. 


The electrotyper is responsible for 
forms if the printer can show loss. In the 
case of more than roo lost forms referred 
to above, the electrotyper at three different 
times had the forms proved and the proofs 
sent to every customer. 


The moral of this little story is: MARK 
your forms and save money. The best 


INTERNATIONAL 


way to identify a form is with a Linotype 
slug, Monotype or foundry type carrying 
the firm’s name like this — 


RE Oe ee 
SMITH & JONES, Printers 


This slug or type should be set in 
the form close to an ordinary electrotype 
guard, so that it can be readily seen and 
so that the electrotyper can easily rout 
off the name when the guard itself is 
removed. 


Chalk marks, tags and various ways 
which attach something to or mark the 
chase are unreliable as the handling and _ 
cleaning of the forms often remove and 
destroy the marks. 


Give the foreman of your Composing 
Room an order today to mark forms for 
electrotyping with a slug or type showing 
your firm’s name to be locked in the form. 
It will save you money and bring a sure 
and prompt return of your type forms. 





ASSOCIATION of ELECTROTY PERS 


This space contributed by EDWIN FLOWER, Inc., New York City 
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A NEW BASIS of ECONOMY 


in the production of high grade cylinder presswork is bein}, estab- 
lished in many printing plants throughout the world. 


The Universal Equipment OPTIMUS is the foundation upon 
which the owners of these plants are building, for jreater profits. 


The important factor is this: The operatin?, advantages’ of the 
OPTIMUS are visible. 


Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed—THEY PRINT! 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. NEW YORK OFFICE, 38 PARK ROW 
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These cutters are equipped with DOWD 
Knives — big ones too. Order yours by 
name — DOWD — of Beloit. 


No ragged edges on jobs trimmed with DOWD 
Knives. Every sheet is cut with the same sharp 
true edge as every other sheet. Your cutting is 
always uniform. 


DOWD Knives will give you the biggest produc- 
tion and best quality production. You should have 


them on all your paper cutting machines. 


DOWD Knives are made in the old fashioned 
quality way from finest knife blade steel. They have 
been made that way for more than seventy years. 
You get real satisfaction fom DOWD Knives. 


If you have any special knife problem 
let DOWD of Beloit solve it for you. 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of better cutting knives since 1847 
Beloit, Wis. 
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KIDDER Al/l-Size Adjustable 
ROTARY PRESS 


Speed 1 to 3 colors on one or both sides of web. 
5000 to 6000 per hour Practically any length sheet taken from roll 
Perfect Register a" , 4 
and delivered cut and printed. Suitable for 
printing on wrappings, parchment, grease 
proof, onion skin, glassine. Also specially 
adapted for long runs printing such as alma- 
nacs, commercial forms, labels or unbound 
publications. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King Street, West 




















“Horton” Method of Increasing Profits 


WITHOUT RAISING PRICES 


INCREASE PRODUCTION 


By Installing 


“HORTON” 


FOUR-IN-ONE DRIVE 


VARIABLE SPEED PULLEYS 


Drive Shaft Models Used as a 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


COUNTER SHAFT BY SEVERAL LARGE PRINTING MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 
TYPE 
Adaptable to a wide variety of machines. Write for catalogue and particulars. 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cable Address ““HORTOKUM” 
3008-3016 University Avenue, S. E. Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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iable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark Avenue 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenu 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky Avenue 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 





Rel 





























The “Cleveland” 
For Quantity and Quality Production 


THERE ARE NO KNIVES, TAPES, CAMS, 
CHAINS OR SPROCKETS TO SOIL THE 
SHEETS OR DELAY PRODUCTION 


Let us tell you more about it! 


/He [jeveranofaoine [facyine[o 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


Aeolian Building, New York 532 South Clark Street, Chicago 
The Bourse, Philadelphia 101 Milk Street, Boston 


The Manufacture and Sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, Newfoundland and all Countries 
in the Eastern Hemisphere is controlled by the Toronto Type Foundry Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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q  ALL-STEEL 
©) et, CUTTING 
‘ae \ (m/e: STICK 


(Patented) 


Hamilton’s Improve 








The modern method; used by progressive 
printers everywhere. Initial cost is small and the 
All-Steel outfit will last as long as the machine itself. 
The Interchangeable Cutting Strip can be used on all four 
sides and its cost is a trifle compared to that of the old-style wood 
strips necessary where the steel outfit is not used. 


The entire outfit is of steel except the Auxiliary Cutting Strip “G,” which is of 
wood, firmly held in place and clamped by means of the screw-bolts which engage 
the back edge of the slot in the machine bed. These clamping-bolts, in one opera- 
tion, secure the Auxiliary Cutting Strip in place and bind the body piece in the 
machine-bed slot so that it is unnecessary to remove the body piece when renewing 
the Auxiliary Cutting Strip. 





: - IN ORDERIN 
Note that the steel on one side of the Auxiliary |. Gi. ecac aaah cel er 
nl i ‘ 3 : hine-bed slot.’ 
Cutting Strip groove is scored, with the result that its | sea itn front edge of stick at 
which the knife strikes. 


surface, in clamping, comes in contact with the Auxil- | —Name and number of paper cutter. 
A i z Ss a‘ 5—Quantity Auxiliary Cutting Strips desired. 
iary Cutting Strip, holding it firmly in place, and there 


is no slipping of the strip under the shear of the knife. 


The lower illustration shows the All-Steel Cutting Stick 
in the machine-bed slot ready for use. Note how all parts 
are rigidly secured and the ease with which the Auxiliary 
Cutting Strip may be changed. 

No paper cutter is complete without our device, as with 
it there is positively no breakage, a full-length cut is always 
assured, and it is not necessary to remove the body piece 
from the cutter bed in renewing Auxiliary Cutting Strips. 

Hamilton's All-Steel Cutting Sticks are supplied for all 











paper cutters. SECTIONAL VIEW DETAILS: 


C—Bed of Paper Cutter. 
Mes Bc! orem eg Oe gd -— 

° 4 . ___. Made 3—Auxiliary Cutting Strip (wood). 
Solid Wood Cutting Sticks (old style) ees E—Clamping Blade which secures (G). 
select rock maple, thoroughly seasoned, are carried in stock, in all standard —Guide Bolts. os 
sizes, lengths and thickness. In ordering, always send sample of stick required. Geo secure (A) and (G) 
F—Recess in (A) for operation of wrench. 














Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Eastern House, RAHWAY, N. J. 





Hamilton Goods are For Sale by All Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
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MOVING LOAD 
NO REHANDLING 
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THE COWAN TRANSVEYOR SYSTEM — IT REVOLUTIONIZED FACTORY TRANSPORTATION 


THEY SAY 


Paragraphed pointers from successful users of the 
lift-truck system for erection, movement, storage 
and shipment. 


HE Blakely Printing Co. writes, “We have had 

Transveyors in continuous use in our plant for 
the last 4 or 5 years, and have continually added to 
the number in use. We certainly would not be with- 
ou: them in our plant at any expense. If we need 
an\ more trucks in the future, rest assured you will 
hear from us.” 


THE DUTCH SURRENDER 


VEN Holland has it! A safe maker says that 
they move 1,800-lb. safes from plant to paint 
department — 300 feet. It used to take three men 
tw» hours. Now one man and a Transveyor make 
the trip in three minutes. In the tiled-floor painting 
department a 16-year old boy moves the load. 

They declare emphatically that the Cowan Trans- 
vevor has great economical advantages — so great 
that they “‘hesitate to express in figures”’ the total 
saving that they derive from it. 








RINGING THE PEGS 








FROM start to finish the economical printer uses TRANS- 
VEYOR platforms as a foundation for all operations. 








A large number of platforms can be served by one 
TRANSVEYOR. It is simply backed under the load, the 
load raised by depressing the handle, and the desired 
change of position or location easily accomplished. 























HEN a factory manager says that the Cowan 
Transveyor System is not adapted to his busi- 


ness, it is usually an indication that he hasn’t absorbed BY Fi E . OWA N 


the IDEA. At one time small gears, pulleys, rings 
or phonograph records were not piled high on Trans- 
veyor skids because they would net stick on. But 


now many firms solve the problem by adding upright eres - 
iron rods to the platforms. 


The TRANSVEYOR is the pioneer and premier lift- 


“BACKS UP WORKMEN” truck. With its all-steel construction it is practically 





OU can get the real facts about trucking from 

the man who furnishes the motive power. An 
old workman out in Ohio told a Cowan salesman that 
the Transveyor had saved more kidneys than old 
Doctor Doan. 


EGGS OR PIANOS 


HE hydraulic Transveyor release check — with- 

out leather packings — lowers a heavy load at a 
safe and uniform speed — no shock or jar. Window 
glass, eggs, pianos — all are saved from sudden drop 
by the hydraulic device. 


PEDALING 


OTICE that the Transveyor release pedal is at 

the side of the head —down out of the way. 
Pedals projecting in front of frame head are sure to 
be damaged sooner or later. This is simply one of 
the many points that goes to make up the carefully 
designed and perfectly constructed Transveyor. It’s 
the cheapest in the end, because it doesn’t end in the 
repair shop. 


unbreakable, and a 5-year guarantee makes it a certainty 
and not an experiment. 


Just try the TRANSVEYOR. It is its own best salesman. 
COWAN TRUCK COMPANY 


517 Water Street, Holyoke, Mass. 





-TRASIENOR 





COWAN TRUCK COMPANY 
517 Water St., Holyoke, Mass. 


HOW TO APPLY 
re 


hand trucking. Send a copy of “HOW TO APPLY THE TRANS- 
VEYOR TO YOUR BUSINESS.” 


YOUR BUSINESS 
T 


I am interested in reducing the cost and increasing the efficiency of 





Ls Name 


Address 
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A view of the 
Chandler & Price 
department of Cox & 
Mason, Philadel bhia. 


Cox & Mason 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOVE are shown three presses of the busy Cox & Mason Gor- 
don battery. 

Note that two out of three are equipped with automatic feeders. 
As in numberless other printing concerns, the platen department of 
Cox & Mason has proved an exceptional profit producer from 
the first. 
Their Chandler & Price Presses turn out high quality, fast work at 
low operating cost. 
Their automatic feeders add ,to that press efficiency from the stand- 
point of labor saving and uninterrupted feeding. 


Write for booklet ‘‘The Profit in Printing’’ 


Chandler: &! Price! 
B8—Pressestt GB 


The Chandler & Price Co.; Cleveland, Agencies in All Principal Cities 


a 
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REGARDLESS of the fact that your pressman may be 100% efficient and keenly 
alive to every production essential, it is physically impcssible for him, handi- 
capped by the human element in hand feeding, to even approach the high production 
standards established by the tireless energy and mechanical accuracy of the 


MILLER @utomatic Feeder 


IT TAKES two presses and two hand feeders to secure the output 
oj one Miller Automatic Feeder—a fact that has been satisfact- 
orily demonstrated in more than three thousand representative 
shops in this country and abroad. 


PRODUCTION problems are becoming more and more 
acute, due to shorter hours and scarcity of labor. A simple 
solution is the installation of Miller Automatic Feeders 
thereby eliminating the human element, substituting there- 
for mechanical accuracy and mechanical constancy. 


MILLER Automatic Feeders are built in three sizes: 8x12, 
10x15 and 12x18. Guaranteed to feed all weights of stock, 


onion skin to and including heavy cardboard, at speeds up to three thousand 
impressions per hour with perfect register. 








See tear ae aes ag Sng 
~ Beer 


WRITE today and get the whole story of the 
importance of the Miller Automatic Feeder 
to your business. 


MILLER | 
SAW-TRIMMER Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 4 f 


ATLANTA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - DALLAS |. | 
NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - SAN FRANCISCO “A ¥ 
me _ 








Mi. 2 - “ © ee 
= athens FRONT VIEW F m Om, ‘« ts . re as fa 
NIZ ENVELOPE ATTACHMENT) =f je LEDER : ea. CEDER ELEVATED GIVING! 
: INOP , = ‘ ! 
N OPERATING POTION Ps MMS OEERATING POSITION \ Bie | MS RCADY ACCESS TO PLATEN 
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SUCCESSFUL PRINTING 
LARGELY DEPENDS ON THE INKS 


OUR SUCCESS 
DEPENDS ON SUCCESSFUL PRINTERS 


THE SIGN OF BOTH 


PROOF OF OUR SUCCESS 
IS IN THE INKS 


SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY 
HIGHEST GRADE PRINTING INKS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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O other brands of papers are manu- 
N factured or distributed under more 

advantageous conditions than are the 
Westvaco brands, offered in the Mill Price 
List. 

The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company's 
ownership of raw materials, their own pulp 
and paper mills, their 23 paper machines and 
their national distribution agencies, are fac- 
tors unsurpassed in America by any other 
organization. 

Any of the representatives of the distrib- 
utors listed can explain why our economic 
advantages make it possible to offer such 
values in paper. 











DETROIT. . The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
CLEVELAND The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
CINCINNATI . The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
PITTSBURGH. The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
BOSTON .. . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
PHILADELPHIA . ._ Lindsay Brothers, Inc. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NORFOLK, VA R.P. Andrews, 


YORK.PA. .... . |] Paper Co. 
NEW YORK The West Virginia Pulp 
CHICAGO . / * & Paper Co. 
y Ze: ay 
) 

















— 


Cfhe 
Mill Price List 
¥ 


“Velvo-Fnamel. 
«Marquette Fnamel 


Sterling Enamel. 
‘Westmont Enamel. 
PinnacleExtra -strong 
Embossing Enamel. 


WHITE INDIA 


“Westvacoldeal Litho 


*Westvaco Super. 
“Westvaco-M.E. 





‘Westvaco Eggshell 
eMinerco Bond. 


WHITE PINK BLUE CANARY COLDENROD 


Origa Writing. 


WHITE CANARY 


Westvaco InderBristol 


WHITE BUFF BLUE SALMON 


“Westvaco Post Card 

















THE WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER COMPANY 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 





HE West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company mark protects you on quality and uniform- 

ity. Every case is labeled with our guarantee mark. The following distributors are 
ready to serve you with samples. Be sure your name is on the mailing list of our nearest 
distributor so that you receive the Mill Price List monthly. 


DETROIT The Union Paper & Twine Company 
CLEVELAND The Union Paper & Twine Company 
CINCINNATI The Chatfield & Woods Company 
PITTSBURGH . The Chatfield & Woods Company 
BOSTON The Arnold-Roberts Company 
PHILADELPHIA Lindsay Brothers, Incorporated 
WASHINGTON, D.C. R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
NORFOLK, VA. R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
YORK, PA. R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
NEW YORK & CHICAGO ........__ The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


This insert is not a sample of any of the papers advertised 

















SKIPPING WHEELS can be inserted in 


American Numbering Machines 


Enabling you to print checks or other A layout of jobs **2,” **3,”" **4,”" and **5°’ on is shown below 
numbered forms two or more on a page. 

With the American Model 30 or 31 it is avin poet nea 
necessary only to insert a skipping unit Skipping 2 Skipping 3 
wheel, skipping the desired number. Write 

for information and we will show you how. JOB 5 ON 
SkipWheels JOB 4 ON 
American Numbering Machine Co. Skipping s ; ao. 
220-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. - 







































































Endorsed by Leading Pressmen and Printers 
Used on Automatic and Hand Fed Presses 
We will send on Ten Days Trial. 


Complete set, 8x12, $9; 10x15, $10; 12x18, $11. 14%2x 22 C. P. and Colts, $13. 
When ordering, state Size and Kind of Feeder. 


CASPER GRIPPER COMPANY 


2403 East Ninth Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Pat. Dec, 30, 1919 
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(Ohe Construction 
is Scientific~O 


Modern Enineerin, Science 
has worked many wonderful 





improvements and economies 


in the processes of industry— But in the PERFECTION the flames 
cover the entire Pot—sides as 


well as bottom 


In the old-fashioned furnace the 
flames touch only the bottom 


In the construction of the ofthe Pot 


Perfe&tion Metal Furnace 


It shows a saving of nearly one-half in fuel and 
time required to melt a pot of metal 
It does this very simply by makin3, the outer shell conform exactly to the shape 
of inner pot. This confines the flames close to the pot, and the conical-shaped 
bottom permits the flames to reach up the sides, covering, the entire pot. Thus 
the metal is melted in the shortest possible time, with Zreatest economy of fuel 
Thirteen different sizes and styles of the PERFECTION are made—one to suit every 


Linotyper, Intertyper, Stereotyper or Monotyper— burnin gas, Sasoline, coal or wood 
Ask us for specifications and price on the one that will be most efficient for your plant 


‘Barnhart ‘Brothers & Spindler~ 


CHICAGO WASHINGTON DALLAS SAINT LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY OMAHA SAINT PAUL SEATTLE 
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You Get Dependable Machinery 
When You Buy Monitors 


ONITOR MACHINES are built to endure. Designed 

right, built from the best material and with the highest 
grade of workmanship, they can always be depended upon to 
produce the work most efficiently. 





MONITOR 
MACHINERY 


Wire Stitchers 


All Sizes Changing design shows uncertain standards—the change is 


usually made to bring about a quick, productive selling cam- 
paign or to produce something at low manufacturing cost 
without any regard to durability. When quality is secondary, 
up-keep is high, efficiency low and resale almost impossible. 


MONITOR MACHINERY 


Delivers more work; loses less time through breakdowns: 
costs less to operate and maintain; lasts longer, depre- 
ciates less and commands a higher trade and resale value. 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


Perforators 
Various Sizes and Styles 


Punching Machines 


Multiplex and Duplex 
Numbering and Paging 
Creasing and Scoring 


Embossers 
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Ancricn (a AMERICAN MODELS 30 & 31 
SON WORLD-STANDARD TYPE-HIGH 
NUMBERING MACHINES 


5 Wheels $162 6 Wheels. $1800 


In stock and for sale by dealers everywhere 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ee eer eee 224-226 Shepherd Avenue 
Chicago, Ill 123 West Madison Street 


AEE | Sp ecity AMERICAN when ordering 























Elrod Lead, Slug and Rule Casting Machine 
| —— Let the Elrod Make Plenty of Lead ee 


Slugs and Rules Before the Fall Rush 





Better 
Place Your 
Order Now 
For Early 

Delivery. 














Price $1,500 F. O. B. Omaha, on Orders Placed During July and 
August— Regular Equipment of Motor; Four Molds and Tools — Ser- 
vice of Erector 4 Days to Erect and Instruct in Operation of Machine 





Write to nearest agency for catalogue and complete information. 


ELROD SLUG CASTING MACHINE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory, 1316-1318 Harney Street, Omaha, Nebraska 





SELLING AGENCIES: 
CHICAGO: 66 West Harrison Street. D.N. MAttory, Manager, for Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
St. 


PITTSBURGH TYPE FOUNDERS CO., 340-342 Second SOUTH WEST AGENCY, 610-14 Times Building 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pennsylvania, Western New York, Louis, Mo., FRANK A. Hitt, Manager for Missouri, Kansas, 
Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, Dist. Columbia. Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennessee. 

NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE, Frank F. Hartiace, 485 Campbell Ave., West Haven, Connecticut. 
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ERE are the working plans for a $3000 
H saving in the cost budget of a com- 
posing room. Word for word, it is 

the report of an extended investigation of 
shop conditions with recommendations for 
improvement. It’s a big book, full of tech- 
nical data and practical suggestions that you 
can turn to account. A dozen topics follow: 


IF you have never checked up your type 
4 supply, the chances are you have at least 
twice as much type as you need. Most 
composing rooms have a wardrobe made up 
of all kinds of coats, vests, and pants, but 
can’t clothe a job in a decent suit of ap- 
proved pattern. The trouble is too much ill 
chosen type. The remedy is less type but 
scientifically selected, as pointed out here. 


CUTS, now-a-days, are as much a part 
2 of every job as type. Why then should 
not there be a standard routine of handling 
cuts in the composing room? The investiga- 
tion into what happened to cuts in progress 
shows plenty of lost time that can be saved. 


MACHINE composition is a subject that 
you hear most about from the makers of 
rival machines. You will find the discussion 
of this subject in this book unbiased because 
the purpose is not to sell you anything but 
to find what plan is best for a given shop. 





ress has recently been made in the art of 
composition until you have seen the unit 
galley system in actual practice. Handling 
everything from one operation to another in 
this way does more than any other single 
suggestion to make for orderly production. 


{ you will never realize what great prog- 


THIs book sets forth a cost system based 
on measurable units and not productive 
hours. If you are interested in scientific cost 
finding and want a practical system carefully 
worked out, you will find such a one here. 


A 6 A PRACTICAL suggestion for a price list of 
composition is given, which, if followed 
200 will simplify the work in making estimates. 


treatise your time tickets, and take the trouble 
7 1-4 x10 to compare the total hours with the number 
Price $10.00 of thousand ems of type distributed, you will 


age — ‘ 
Pag 7 IF you have a ¢¢distribution’’ column on 





Address ‘Dorr KINBALL- 411 East Olive Street -Monrovia-California 
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BOOK that may help you. 
10. solving the problem of 


eficient compo sition. 


probably get an awful shock. ¢*Distribu- 
tion,’’ you will find, is a handy camouflage 
for time you have bought but not utilized. 
It is the price you are paying for not pro- 
gramming the work. The book will tell you 
how to stop a leak which is mighty serious. 


8 you will agree that there must be one best 
way for your floor plan to be arranged, 
but do you know how to construct such a 
floor plan? You will find the answer here. 


DECIDING beforehand how a job is to be 
C) set is proving the most successful way 
to cut out the expensive practice of resetting 
jobs. This means a lay-out system, which 
is here discussed and illustrated in detail. 


THE technique of setting type has not 
lO changed much since Caxton’s day. 
There are some interesting suggestions in 
the book about improvements in this line. 


IF you have ever had a job refused be- 
ll cause of an error overlooked in proof- 
reading, you will be interested in a plan that 
makes proof-reading very nearly fool proof. 


wE none of us like the ¢‘rush’’ job and 
I it is time someone figured out a practi- 
cal way of preventing it. The plan given in 
this book will do the business effectively. 


RDER your copy now (if you have 
not already done so) and the book 
will go forward to you by post, 

shipping charges prepaid. As to terms, 
you can send your check with the order if 
you wish, or we shall be glad to send the 
book and charge to your account, sending 
a bill for payment with your other current 
tills on the tenth of the following month. 
Attach the coupon to your letterhead or 
your regular order form and mail today. 





DORR KIMBALL, 411 E. Olive Street, 
Monrovia, California. 

Please send copy of Composing Room 

Management to 





Name 


Pea a ONS 6 9.098 ire) rn ch eh 
Check for $9.80 enclosed (2 per cent 
cash discount). 
Bn bill for $10.00 payable within 
30 days. 





Ordered by 
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Showing some \ =. : ) The best buy today on 
of our line of i \ , the market for Direct 
Die-cut-out Advertising. 


“SNAPPY STUFF” FOLDERS 


in stock, ready for immediate delivery. Printed in colors, die-cut-out and 
scored, shipped flat, ready to carry your customer’s story which requires of you 
but one impression on a platen press. 


Created to help you, Mr. Printer, to solve the 
paper shortage, difficulties of plate making, etc. 
The paper stock for these “Snappy Stuff’’ Folders was purchased before the present shortage developed, and as the 
colors are printed when you receive them, this relieves you of the present day difficulties of plate making. 


Write for Sample Book. 


GRIER PRESS, Incorporated 


515 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Acknowledged Leaders in Steel Rule Die Cutting 


CHRISTENSEN’S Latest Type 


Stitcher- 
Feeding 


Do not confuse this 
machine with our 


former machines as t= : Many in operation. 
Any number of stitchers can be used. 


this is a new design. _— High speed. Easy adjustments. 
It will save you labor and floor space. 


THE CHRISTENSEN MACHINE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Canadian Agents: s h re ? 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada ~~ ccna penes 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINER ae ar i 
63 ~-tecng: London, E.C. 133-135-137 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga, 
Eastern Agents: Chicago Office: 


GEO. R, SWART & CO., Marbridge Building, Room 469-71 Transportation Building, 
Broadway and 34th Streets, New York, N. Y. 609 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 


ET] 
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(The Fabrikoid Process adds beauty 

and long life to fabrics;some heavy and = 
rugged, others dainty as linen-all pliable 
scuff-proof,stain-proof and water-proof 


















4 BRIKO! 






—for bindings which 
bespeak artistry or for 
work-a-day volumes. 










f pron is a type of Fabrikoid for every 
binding. Some present opportunities for 
beautiful embossing or delicate decoration. 
Others are designed for the rugged wear of 
text-books. But all are beautiful and all are 
durable. 


Fabrikoid is easy to work. It folds and 
pastes readily, it cuts in large multiples with 
practically no waste, it prints and stamps all 
standard inks and metals. There is hardly 
an effect known to the craft that cannot be 
secured with Fabrikoid—and yet it is far 
from expensive. 















Branch Offices: ia ated ie . 
21 East 40th Street . . New York City Fabrikoid is not harmed by am al dirt; 
Dime Bank Building . Detroit, Mich. it is scuff-proof and water-proof; it lasts. 






Test out the Fabrikoid qualities yourself— 








Gugle Building . . . Columbus, Ohio 

McCormick Building . Chicago, Ill. write for a sample, mentioning the color 
Merchants Bank Building Indianapolis, Ind. desired. 

Harvey Building. . . Boston, Mass. 

Chronicle Building . . San Francisco, Cal. DU PONT FABRIKOID CO. 








Plant: Newburgh, N. Y. WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


FA BRI RHR O I D 
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United Printing Machinery Company 














Judged by its effect upon 


jc and quality Recent Sales 
In prin Ing pressrooms, 

~ 2 of U. P.M. Vacuum 
is 1f an ey  Bronzers 


exagseration 


to say that the 


Chapman 
Electric 
Neutralizer 


has a bigger record of achieve- 
ment than all the improvements 
that have been made in print- 

Bronzers 


ing machinery during the last They showa representative Recent joy ucel 
ten years? list of old and new users. Sales. by these 


houses 

Ta? 4 U.S. PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
We'll put a big value on every Baltimore, Brooklyn, Cincinnati 25 
answer to this question. Bi elec 
T. M. ROYAL & CO. 


It Makes Presses Deli i ayn Sewt, Fs. 
eliver Light Paper DETROIT LITHOGRAPH CO. 


LIKE Z INSTEAD Detroit, Mich. 
| PIEDMONT LABEL CO. 


—" 


THIS Sr Bedford, Va. 
RODE & BRAND 
New York City 
LAWSON & JONES, Ltd. 
London, Ontario 
OAKVILLE CO. 
Oakville, Conn. 
BRANDON PRINTING CO. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
GRINNELL LITHOGRAPH CO. 
New York City 
SIMPLEX LITHOGRAPH CO. 
New York City 
STANDARD LITHOGRAPH CO. 
OF CANADA, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
LAKESIDE PRINTING CO. 
Portland, Maine 
KIRBY-COGESHALL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
ACKERMAN-QUIGLEY LITHOGRAPH CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PASBACH-VOICE LITHOGRAPH CO. 
New York City 
WM. STEINER & SONS 
New York City 
FORBES LITHOGRAPH CO. 
Chelsea, Mass. 


NINE Were repeat onpers 


Cen On ee ee ee ee) 
NAO & | NO | =| NK DN SS S| SS — = I 


net 


SEND FOR A COPY OF ‘*‘FACTS”’ 



































United Printing Machinery Company 


83 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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BASHELIER’S ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


KRAMER WOODWORKING CO., PHILADELPHIA 





Working Cabinets with Machine Type Storage 


Master Designs— Features Contained in no other Type Cabinet 


This Cabinet for Newspapers and Magazine Work 





We 
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S-4001 Steel 
K-237 Wood 


A cabinet with great capacity. Espe- 
cially arranged for book, magazine and 
newspaper work. The working top is 
flat, 36 inches wide, 24 inches deep. 
Double depth lead and slug case 
directly above to hold lengths 4 to 28 
ems. There are two sloping working 
banks, 36 inches long, four blank 
drawers, 44 full size extra depth Cali- 
fornia Job cases with routed label 
holders and pulls. 396 style “‘A”’ steel 
sort boxes, capacity of each box 3 lbs. 
4 ozs. or six complete fonts. If desired 
the double size sort box, style “B,” 
can be substituted, capacity 6 lbs. 10 
ozs. Wired for electricity, including 
six sets of fixtures, four over top and 
one over each tier of cases. Finished 
in olive green enamel. Floor space 
3434 X 72 inches. 





This Cabinet for Job and Ad mene 


The Design is 100% Efficient 


Steel S-4015 Wood K-300 


For the job room. Contains two work- 
ing banks, two double depth lead and 
slug cases holding lengths 4 to 28 ems, 
with metal number plates, two sets of 
auxiliary boxes, four copy drawers, 44 
full size extra depth California Job 
cases with routed label holders and 
pulls, both sides alike. 396 style “A” 
steel sort boxes, capacity each box 3 
Ibs. 4 ozs. or six complete fonts. If 
desired the double size sort box, style 
“B,” can be substituted, capacity 6 
Ibs. 10 ozs. , Wired for electricity, in- 
cluding six sets of fixtures, four over 
top and one over each tier of cases. 
Finished in olive green enamel. Floor 
space 3434 x 72 inches. 

If steel sort boxes are not required, 
we can supply stock units to hold 
steel galleys 834 x 13 or full length 
galleys. Also bins for spaces and 
quads, cut cases, etc. 
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KRAMER WOODWORKING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


FOURTH AND LEHIGH AVENUE 


CONTINUOUSLY 
SINCE 1797, 
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You Can Increase 
Your Production 





Present conditions, with an increased 
demand for printing, and a shortage of 
reliable labor, are causing no end of worry 
to printing establishments in every section. 


It’s difficult to obtain additional pressmen 
—and more difficult to obtain additional 
presses—but by equipping your presses with 


Carmichael 


Relief Blankets 


(PATENTED) 


For Cylinders, Platens and All 
Hard Packing Presses 


you can increase the productive capacity 
of your pressroom immediately, and at 
small cost. 


Our new booklet explains how these 
blankets decrease makeready from one- 
third to one-half —enable makeready to 
permanently stay “put”—decrease wear 
on forms so as to enable many times the 
number of impressions to be obtained from 
the same form without changes to forms or 
makeready—and other valuable features, 
all of which will help you to increase your 
pressroom capacity without the slightest 
sacrifice in the quality of your productions. 


Patented, or heavy hand-cut overlays are 
absolutely not required, even for the very 
highest type of presswork. Blankets will 
not form a matrix regardless of the length 
of the run. 


Write or wire for our new booklet. It con- 
tains names and addresses of printing plants 
near you who are already using our blankets. 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Branch Sales Office, 771 Mills Bldg., San Francisco 

















For the Small Work 


Economically and Quickly Done— 


THE PEARL PRESS 


Six Strong Points of the Pearl Press 


1. SPEED — not limited. Can be run by foot power 
2,500 per hour, and fed easily. With electric or steam 
power applied this speed can be considerably exceeded on 
short runs. 


2. Easy Operation. — Being perfectly balanced and 
free from all superfluous iron the Pearl requires the 
minimum of power for operation. It is easy to “kick.” 
A splendid press for breaking in apprentices. 


3. Durability. — Will last a lifetime with proper care in 
oiling, and there can never be any lost motion to cause 
bad register or slurring. Cost of repairs very low. 


4. Strength.—It is amply strong for all classes of com- 
mercial work within the capacity of its chase and for small 
half-tone work. 


5. Noiseless.— Even at the highest attainable speed it 
is free from noise or jar. Can be run in an office building 
without disturbing the occupants. 


6. Cost.— There is no investment in the way of printing 
machinery that will pay better in any job-printing office 
than a Pearl Press, because of its small first cost, great 
producing capacity and immunity from breakages. The 
lowest priced power-press on the market. 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
Franklin, Massachusetts 
Golding Jobbers, Paper-Cutters, Tools 
FOR SALE BY THE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
Also Type Foundries and Dealers Generally 
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Increase Your Profits 




















Reducol 


Reducol Compound adjusts inks to daily 
changes of atmospheric conditions and the 
varied grades of paper. It softens the ink, 
instead of thinning it. Eliminates picking and 
mottling. Does not affect colors. Neither a 
dryer nor a non-dryer. 


Blue-Black Reducol 


Fcr use with blue or black inks when a toner 
is desired. 


Paste Dryer 


Dries from the paper out. Permits perfect 
overlapping. Positively will not crystallize the 
ink, and dries on highly coated stock without 
chalking. Especially desirable for color work 
of all kinds. 


Liquid Air Dryer 
Transparent, and does not affect the color. 
Gives quick and satisfactory results. 


by cutting the cost of production in your press 
room. That is one of the best ways of meeting 
current conditions—the way they are being suc- 
cessfully met by hundreds of other printers and 
lithographers. 


If you are interested in cutting costs 1n your press 
room, you will want a copy of this booklet, which 
describes some of the methods used by such 
well-known houses as Charles Scribner Press, 
New York; Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass.; 
The Ketterlinus Litho. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; 
Gies & Co., Buffalo; Blosser-Williams, Atlanta; 
Corday & Gross, Cleveland; The Cargill Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Strobridge & Co., Cincin- 
nati; Rogers & Co., Chicago; Buxton & Skinner, 
St. Louis; Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul; Smith- 
Brooks Printing Co., Denver. 


This booklet will be sent on request to anyone 
connected with the printing and lithographing 
trades. You will find so much of value in it that 
you will want to have it near you for constant 
reference. Incidentally, you will appreciate it as 


a specimen of good printing. Send for it today. 


Helps to Bigger, Better Production 


Magic Type and Roller Wash 


Marvelously effective and speedy. 1000% bet- 
ter than gasoline. Guaranteed not to stick type 
together, injure the hands, or damage engrav- 
ings, type or rollers. 


Gloss Paste 


Makes any kind of printing or litho ink print 
extremely glossy on any kind of paper. Used 
as an after-impression, it makes labels and 
wrappers dust- and moisture-proof. 


Electrical Destroyer 


Eliminates static electricity completely nine 
times out of ten, and at least 75% in all 
cases. 


Richter’s Superior Metal Cleaner 


Saves all valuable components of metal, restor- 
ing it to original condition, and greatly prolong- 
ing its life. 


Further information about any of these specialties may 
be obtained from our home office or the nearest branch 


INDIANA CHEMICAL @® MFG. COMPANY, Indianapolis, Indiana 


23-25 East 26th Street, New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: GEO. RUSSELL REED CO. 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Canadian Agents: MANTON BROTHERS 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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Pressroom Profits 


are derived from the money saved as well as from the money made in 
the operation of the presses. Whether type presses or offset, no presses 
built produce more work or better work than 


The PREMIER 


TWO-REVOLUTION 4-ROLLER PRESS 


The WHITLOCK PONY 


TWO-REVOLUTION 2-ROLLER PRESS 


The POTTER OFFSET 
The POTTER TIN PRINTING PRESS 











Every mechanical device that makes for the production 
of work of the finest quality in the greatest quantity at 
the lowest operative cost is incorporated in these presses. 






Every printer should know about them 








PREMIER & POTTER PRINTING PRESS CO., Inc. 


SUCCEEDING THE WHITLOCK AND POTTER COMPANIES 


NEW YORK: 1102 AgOoLIAN Bipae., 33 West 42d Street 








CHICAGO: 506 Fisuer Bipe., 343 S. Dearborn Street 
BOSTON: 720 Rice Bipc., 10 High Street 
PITTSBURGH: 1337 Ottver Buipe., Smithfield and Oliver Streets 
ATLANTA, GA.: Messrs. J. H. ScHroeter & Bro., 133 Central Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: SHatruck & Bicxrorp, Inc., 345 Battery Street 

CANADA WEST CANADA EAST MARITIME PROVINCES 

Messrs. Manton Bros. Geo. M. Stewart, Esq. Printers’ Supplies, Ltd. 
105 Elizabeth St., Toronto, Ont. 92 McGill St., Montreal, P. Q. 27 Bedford Row, Halifax, N.S. 
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HIS trade mark on a press 

means that the machine is the 
best that can be built. Meisel 
Presses deliver the goods, and 
are the most economical, profit- 
able and durable the printer 
can buy. Why not investigate? 
No obligation. 


MEISEL PRESS 
MFG. COMPANY 





946 Dorchester Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





EISEL PRESSES are 


The Mark of a Good Press ie ae 


ticular requirements. Let 
the Meisel engineers help 
solve your specialty-print- 
ing problems. Write today. 












Trade Mark Registered U.S. Patent Office. 

















No. 1, for No.4to No.1 Miehle Presses. . . . - $25.00 
No. 2, for No. 00 to No. 00000 Miehle Presses. 25.00 
No. Fo “7 No. 00 to No. 7-0 Miehle Presses, an automatic 

ee . 
No. 4, for Miehle Two-Color Presses, with or without auto- 

matic feed, 2 fans 


90° in the Shade and 
Running Day and Night 


Rouse Roller Fans attached to your Miehle presses enable you to operate overtime 
without shutdowns, and keep your pressroom production where it will show a profit. 


ULY is one of the hottest months of the year. 

Shutdowns, due to soft, mushy rollers are a com- 
mon occurrence; presses are usually slowed down; and 
poor presswork is the inevitable result of such a con- 
dition. End your troubles by installing Rouse Roller 
Fans. They represent the best solution of hot-weather 
troubles in the pressroom, and they are a slight ex- 
pense when you consider the protection to your rollers. 


No Electrical Connections 
Necessary 


The fan is clamped to the main gear guard of a Miehle press 
and the press supplies the power. No expense for upkeep and 
requires no additional power for operation. Your pressfeeder 
can make the attachment in fifteen minutes. 


Order today. Your money back if you are not satisfied. 


H. B. Rouse & Company 


2214 Ward Street, Chicago 
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6,000 PRINTERS 


NOW UNDER THE BANNER OF THE 





RANKLIN : 
PRINTING 


\ PRICE LIST 


HIS is the greatest number of printers in 

the history of the printing business who 

have enrolled themselves in a forward move- 
ment. And the number is increasing at the rate 
of 500 a month. 

Printers in the smallest country towns, printers in 
the largest cities—the one-man print shop, and shops 
employing 300 workmen—are all enthusiastic boost- 
ers for the Franklin Printing Price List and the 
wonderful service that goes with it. 

Here are three letters typical of thousands we are 
constantly receiving: 

News, Akron, Ind. 

I can truthfully state that the Price List made me more 
than $500 within the last year. ’ 
Cary Printing Co., Columbia, S. C. 

Have had less trouble the past two months we have used 
the Price List than any time since we opened for business. 
Customers like “‘buying from the book.” t 
Towne & Robie, Franklin, N. H. 

The Franklin Printing Price List is all right. All I wish 
is that some enterprising man had started such a Price List 
thirty years ago. 




















The printer with the Franklin Printing Price List 
has a big advantage over the printer without one. 
No other Price List or list of* prices on printing is 
like it, nor can compare as to results in assisting in 
actually selling printing. 

See our advertisement in System for July. 


We will be glad to send you more information, if you 
will write us. 


Porte Publishing | 
mucompany ° iN 
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“Here’s a Great 
Idea — this 
Display Letter” 


“This letter makes you appre- 
ciate the features of the product 
itexplains. Everything pictured 
—and no chance of the illus- 
trations losing themselves, or 
coming late under separate“O 
cover.” 


OR remarkable results in 

“follow up” print your let- 
terhead on a four-page display 
letter. The first page for your 
specific, typewritten message; 
the other three pages for 
printed matter and _ illustra- 
tions. Visualize! 


Let us send you a portfolio of 
display letter suggestions. You'll 
find some valuable, proven 
sales helps among them. 


Foldwell’s specially prepared sur- 
face makes it an excellent paper 
for this purpose. And its un- 
matched strength preserves the 
freshness of such letters even un- 
der severe handling. Foldwell 
Coated Papers are made in Book, 
Cover and Writing. 


CHICAGO PAPER CO. 
Manufacturers 
915 S. WELLS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Nationally Distributed 


FOLDWELL«O 
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New Era Multi-Process Press 


This is the Era of Specialists 
This is the Press for Specialties 


5,000—8,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 
Can Be Assembled to Print in ANY 
NUMBER of COLORS on ONE or BOTH 
SIDES of stock 
Uses Flat Plates or Type 
Automatic Roll Feed 
Rigid Impression Easy Make-Ready 
Splendid Distribution 
Attachments to Punch, Perforate, Cut to 


Size and a Great Variety of 
Other Operations 


ONCE THROUGH THE PRESS 
COMPLETES JOB 
Prompt Deliveries of Work Mean 
Pleased Customers 
Ask us what we can do for you along the line that you are consider- 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on ing specializing in, sending samples to show the operations so that we 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. can quote you on a suitable Multi-Operation Press for your work. 


Built by The Regina Company witsicszz.. 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City 


























rf 











ACH National Special Purpose Record fills a specific need ATIONAL Special Purpose Records are substantially bound 

in its ownline. These records are fully ruled and have com- and contain high grade paper. They help to simplify 

plete headings for every possible entry bearing on the subject for accounting. Order National Special Purpose Records from 
which they are intended. dealers who sell National Bound and Loose Leaf Devices. 


Send for free copy of “GOOD FORMS FOR BOOKKEEPERS” 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY, 30 WATER ST., HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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For SHORT Runs— For LONG Runs 


At a Profit 











“THE BABY’ CYLINDER 








“FINHE BABY” CYLINDER—called by its users the little BIG Money-Maker—may 
really be termed the universal jobber. 

On a quality-of-output basis— including fine halftone and process color work —“THE BABY” 
CYLINDER stands side by side with the large costly cylinders. 


“BABY” CYLINDER speed ranges from 3,500 to 4,800 impressions an hour —its make-ready is 
quick, its register accurate. The simple and rapid feeding feature of “THE BABY” CYLINDER 
enables even a boy or girl to secure great output in operation. 

In use in hundreds of printing plants all over the world, “THE BABY” CYLINDER is provirg 
a most effective means of reducing LABOR and OVERHEAD COSTS. 





WHAT USERS SAY 





“THE BABY” CYLINDER is rapid 
and easy to operate. 


THE HOLLING PREss, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Is the fastest press on plain or regis- 
ter work. 
TRINITE PRINTING Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Handles runs of 50,000 impressions. 


STANDARD PRINTING Co., 
Providence, R. I. 





The 
PRINTERS’ SUCCESS 
SERIES 


Is now ready for distribu- 
tion to the printing trade. 


It tells the complete 


“BABY” CYLINDER 
story. 


Send for the SERIES. 





WHAT USERS SAY 





Is the best press we ever had. 
COMMERCIAL ART PRESS, 
Monmouth, Il. 
Is giving us excellent satisfaction. 
CHICAGO ADDRESSING Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 
Are more than pleased with the 
“THE BABY” CYLINDER. 


WapswortH-HowLanp Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 





The Master Machines Corporation 
110-112 West 40th Street, New York City 


Cable Address: AUTOPRESS 





























Why Buy Type 
Leads and Rule 


When they can be made with the 


THOMPSON 
TYPE, LEAD and RULE 
CASTER 








600 Ft. 
Lbs. T 
2-point Leads or Rules “—. — 
Per Hour : 





GET OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


| THOMPSON 
| TYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
223 WEST ERIE ST WOOLWORTH BUILDING 























Not Every Old Thing 


can be remade and brought right up to date. It can be done with the 
Wesel Old Style Grooved Blocks of long ago. They can be made 

over into present day “FINALS” and have all the features that make 
| the WESEL FINAL BASES AND HOOKS the best all-around 
method for holding printing plates on printing presses. Having made 
Final Bases for many years, we and printers who use them—and they 
are a host—know their merits. Let us tell you about them, send for 
the descriptive booklet. 

Photo-Engravers, Electrotypers and Stereotypers also are served 
with Machinery, Equipment and Supplies for the production of the 
best of plates. Printers find here other things they need as well as 
FINAL BASES AND HOOKS. 


We are always glad to see or hear from you, write or call. 
Our Western Representatives are advised from the Home Office. 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Home Office, 72-80 Cranberry Street, Brooklyn, New York. 








Say you saw this in : 
The Inland Panter Machinery and Supplies for Photo-Engravers, Electrotypers, Stereotypers and Printers. 


Special Machinery built to plans and specifications. 
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Better Catalogues at Less Cost 


Your hand-covered, side-stitched, paper-bound books are too costly because 
hand covering, when compared with machine work, is slow and expensive. 


Wi to bind these books is to gather the paper covers with the 
A Bet ter ay sections, stitch and strip the back with a harmonious color 
of paper or cloth on the Brackett Stripping Machine. 

Way Nort Boy an inexpensive machine that will produce ten 
to twenty times as much in an hour ? 

RESULTS in a better bound book with stitches and the back 
covered tightly. 

Money SAVED in labor and rent will more than recompense 
you within a short time for the investment. 












Why not write or 
send in samples of 
your complicated 
stripping? Wewill 
show you how to 
make a tremen- 

dous saving. 







It is an all-purpose machine which will strip 
end sheets, reinforce outer sections, make hinged 
covers, hinge maps, cover the backs of books 
34” to 1” thick and strip index sheets or any 
other stripping which is done by hand. 


BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE Co. 


TOPEKA, KAN. 










































OSTON Box Stitcher No. 15 


FOR FOLDING PAPER BOXES, CARTONS AND FIBRE SHIPPING CONTAINERS 





§ Capacity, one-half inch; 
table measures 30x32 inches; 
ribbon wire up to No.23;arm 
twenty-four inches long; right 
angle and parallel stitch; contin- 
uous feed device for cartons and 
containers. § The Boston Box 
Stitcher No. 15 is a heavy, power- 
ful machine, splendidly built | oft 
and guaranteed by the c | 
manufacturer. 


Speed 200 Stitches per minute 


Boston Box Stitcher No. 15 
Showing Flat Table and Gauges, Open Head 
Device, Removable Head and 


Electric Equipment 













FOR SALE AT ALL SELLING HOUSES OF THE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT FOR BOSTON WIRE STITCHING MACHINES 
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N-O-S COMPOUND does away with the necessity of slip-sheeting. Why not try it? 


JAENECKE- 
AULT COMPANY 


CHAS.H. AULT, PRESIDENT & TREASURER 
































CONSTANTLY SEEKING 
ONLY THE BEST IN 
RAW MATERIALS AND GUIDED 
BY OUR THREE-QUARTERS 
OF A CENTURY’S 
EXPERT EXPERIENCE—WE THEN 
CONVERT THEM INTO OUR 
MATCHLESS INKS 


Koop is, 

Ot has the uXKele 
Site Bi 
down. lo taro fagls.” 


(Referring to our New List No. ro sent free to Printers on request.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PRINTING & AU INKS 


m W-Notched Under Flap Reg.U.S. Trade Mark 


7 \@ 00)°) a’ EXECUTIVE OFFICES, NEWARK, N.J. 


Makers of BRANCHES: NEW YORK:CHICAGO-CLEVELAND 


es ster po iaies = sor ck” fe oes can ts be outawied 1 om 
TVELOPe Grice [:s"-r| FAR Alahalai A baeaaia eee 


We Pr os: the Trade + “First Aid Hints to Printers.” Our little booklet just issued is yours if you'll only ask for it. 














Moving Out of Town? 


Large printing houses in the big cities are 
little by little moving into the suburbs for 
more space and better working conditions, 
not to mention lower rentals. This nearly 
always means a change from direct cur- 
rent motors to alternating current motors. 


Two of the largest publishing plants in New 
York City, in moving out of town, are install- 
ing Sprague Electric Alternating Current 
Printing Press Outfits because of the per- 
fection of Sprague A. C. Control Systems. 


Sprague Electric Alternating 
Current Controller for Flat = 
Bed and Rotary Offset yyw 
Prete, RAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS) 


ee Of General Electric Company Re. 
e27 WstthStNewYore PIONEERS OF THE INDUSTRY in Principat Cities 
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Freedom from Roller trouble is a 
certainty when you sign the dotted 
@ line ordering a supply of depend- 


able ‘‘Fibrous”’ Rollers for use during scorching July weather. 
A burst Roller is a serious proposition, especially in hot 
weather. It tries the temper of the best natured pressman, 
makes a great deal of extra work for him, and, if there are 
no hard summer Rollers in stock, the stopping of the press 
means an expensive delay and possibly part of the profit 
on the job. 


Have the independent feeling that comes with the knowledge 
that your presses are equipped with Rollers cast from a 
summer grade of that extra long-wearing, result-producing 
‘‘Fibrous’’ composition. 


Order from any of the four addresses below. 


Bingham Brothers Company 


( Founded 1849 ) 


ROLLER MAKERS 


NEW YORK ROCHESTER 
(Main Office) 9M Hy 
ty a 8' ortimer Street 
PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
521 Cherry Street 131 Colvin Street 
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: Civilization Rests on ‘Printing | * 
sy By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN és 
ie, ny) 
* AN, having the gift of speech, remained a savage. Having < 
ye practised art and music, as all savage races have done or do, aN 
ad Man remained a savage. Man’s greatest gift is the faculty of ra 
See" invention. Man used invention to clothe himself; nature “HK 
PS clothes the animal and the bird. Man, born defenseless, BY 
oe invented weapons to defend himself against the claws and fe 
om teeth of beasts. Man invented art and music; with one he “i 
oe decorated his weapons and his weavings and the skins which x 
C5 clothed him; with the other he feebly imitated the song bird. Man invented a ey 
a4 : : : E Or 
i. way to make fire, taking on the burden of keeping himself warm and of cooking ‘sf 
his food; burdens from which his superior in animality—the beast—is free. But, G 
S withal, Man remained through untold ages a savage, groping in the dark, imagining e) 
nm vain things, a superanimal, using his gift of invention to do for himself by artifice Gy 
* what Nature had done so much better for the animal. 7 
(S Then Man’s gift of invention became his Savior! Man invented Writing. e) 
2) What Man learned he recorded and accumulated and passed along to his G 
S successors. Man began to ascend into the light. Wherever Man was assiduous A 
ye in recording facts, he developed progressive ideas. Man acquired ideals. Prizing rp 
aD this illuminating invention of Writing, Man looked around for surfaces on which pat 
Ge" he might multiply Writings. In India the palm leaf offered itself, and became the “oH 
yk basis of that civilization, with its two great religions, its noble art and literature, ax 
43 and its esoteric philosophy. In Assyria Man invented the clay tablet, and dominant ie 
Re civilizations were erected thereon; in our time Man discovers through these tablets 
Ey that the works of Moses are comparatively modern adaptations of a history written G 
fe) centuries before Abraham slept in the bosom of his God. In Egypt the papyrus ey 
fe, offered, and upon it, as if by magic, the marvelous and beautiful civilizations of G’ 
+ Egypt, Greece and Rome arose. 3 
5 Then, a great crime was committed in the name of God. Man, misconstruing @) 
(2, the teachings of his Messiah, destroyed almost all the works of science, philosophy, G* 
= poetry, and art spread upon the magic papyrus, calling them heretic; and a 
es civilization went into eclipse for a thousand years. In the twelfth century Man e, 
mQ in Europe had paper brought to him—another magic carpet. Pagan books, hid GX 
b) in secret places, were brought out of their prisons. Plato, Euclid, Aristotle and EA 
ne others of the noble banned were recreated and once more bright light penetrated a 
+o among the darkened minds of Europe. Man again made records which were not ie 
y ¥ merely tools of the profession of saving souls. Man was on the way again to save “of 
eK his own soul. Man’s cry, in his mental hunger, was for books—more books. But af 
£5 how slowly was that cry responded to! Then invention became once more the ro 
Ge Savior of Man. A labor-saving Method of Writing was created. Man called it wy 
: Printing. Once more Man’s destiny was within his own control. Man had a sf 
%) rebirth of civilization—his renaissance. Once more the mighty organ of Writing @) 
C2, Art—in its labor-saving form of Printing—was there for Man to play upon, Gy 
* wisely if Man would, unwisely if Man so listeth; but wisely most of all. a 
ts This, then, is the Art we are to carry on, carrying Man’s hopes with it, and ; 
(2 surely all good things shall in time be fulfilled by means of our thrice sacred Art! & 
) C 
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Composition by courtesy of Baird Printing Company, Chicago. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE PROPRIETOR’S WAGE?* 


BY R. T. PORTE 





WHOLE lot is being heard these 

days about the advance in wages 

of first this class of workmen 

and then that, and considerable 

sympathy is being expressed for 

the “white collar” workers. 

Likewise, we hear a lot about 

| how the cost of living is gradu- 

j ally creeping up and up, engulf- 

boring man and the “slave” of the 

white collar. Strikes, threats of strikes and “vaca- 

tions” of all sorts are constantly being aired in the 

press, while wage increases of every kind have ceased 

to be a novelty. Yet, with all this in the air, and all 

the talk and trouble and worry, every one seems to 

have forgotten one poor individual, and not one has 

ever expressed any sorrow for his troubles nor worried 

over how the increased cost of living may have affected 

him. No tears have been shed for him, no editorials 

printed, no sympathy expressed. Indeed no, not a 

bit — wait a minute, we will mention just one person 

who has wept with this individual and wondered just 

what was going to be done, and that sole person who 

expressed any sympathy because of conditions that 

have been and are existing is the better half, she who 

is commonly known as the wife, of that individual. 

Not one person other than she — no, not one — has 

ever expressed any sympathy, or in fact even thought 
much about the matter. 

It was only the other day that my attention was 
brought to this matter, and then I hastened to the 
editor of THe INLAND PRINTER, and told him about 
the thing. He was just as much surprised as I, and 
then he insisted that I take some space and tell all 

*Copyright, 1920, by R. T. Porte. 
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about it, just as one paper told about the troubles of 
the postman whose muddy feet ofttimes spoil the 
appearance of the front porch, and whose coming brings 
such bad tidings along about the first of the month. 

The one person forgotten, disregarded, and who has 
been the outcast, is the proprietor of a printing office. 
What about the employer’s salary? What should he 
be drawing right now as a living wage, to enable him 
to keep the wolf from the door and also give his devoted 
and long suffering wife enough so she can feed him 
once in a while? The profits of the president of a 
corporation, or the general manager of a large concern, 
or corporation or anything of that kind does not 
interest us, but what is of interest is the amount a 
real honest-to-goodness proprietor of a printing office 
should be drawing as a fair wage — not salary, just 
wage — right now in view of conditions and wages 
paid workmen. 

Just recently I had an opportunity to make a survey 
of the wages paid all classes of journeymen employed 
in printing offices, and I find that the average wage 
is $39.46, or nearly $40 a week. In this I have taken 
into account wages paid the foremen in shops employ- 
ing only two or three people. This sum is a fair 
average of wages paid in all parts of the country to 
journeymen of all classes. If this is the average, then 
no proprietor of a printing office should be drawing 
less as a weekly wage — is that not so? 

I say it should be much more for the minimum, 
and here are the reasons: The journeyman works but 
forty-eight hours a week for his wage, or at the most 
fifty-four hours. If he works over that time, he 
receives extra pay. The proprietor has no such hours. 
He may not actually be at his tasks, but not for one 
instant can he shake off his business, and it must be 
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constantly on his mind and in his thoughts, and the 
proprietor who does not work one or two nights a week 
or put in some time at the shop on Sunday is the 
exception. If this is true, then that should be con- 
sidered, and for that reason I want to say right here 
the least any proprietor of a printing office should be 
taking out of his business as a wage is $45 a week. 
Just understand that this is the very smallest amount, 
and should not be considered as a profit or dividend, 
but purely a wage and nothing else. And this is the 
wage that the proprietor of a “one man” print shop 
should be drawing, for of what use is it to draw less 
than this wage and take all the worries of a business 
even of that size, when that sum and perhaps more 
can be secured by working just forty-eight hours a 
week for someone else? There is no argument against 
that sum, and if one cent less is being paid by the 
proprietor to himself as wages, in addition to a profit 
out of the business, then he is not doing himself and 
his family justice, and— but what’s the use, the 
argument is all on the side of that wage and not one 
cent less. 

That being the bottom, the sky is the only limit 
on the way up for the proprietor of a printing office 
who employs one workman or more. 

Here is where we are likely to get into deep water 
and flounder around a bit, but if we look into the 
matter we can easily see two ways to solve the question, 
and both seemingly on a fair basis. 

The first method is a very simple one, but it can be 
applied only where several persons are employed. The 
idea under the proposition is that the proprietor should 
be the most important employee. On him almost 
alone depends the success of the business, and as a 
measure of the importance it is at least double that 
of any other person in the plant. Under this arrange- 
ment, the proprietor should draw just exactly twice 
the salary of any other person on the pay roll. If the 
foreman gets $39 a week, then the proprietor should 
be on the pay roll for $78 a week, or just twice the 
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amount of the wage of the foreman, or the highest 
paid employee of the shop. 

Another, and to my mind a much more equitable 
method as well as flexible way, is to accept $45 as a 
minimum salary, and then add $2 a week to that sum 
for every workman or person on the pay roll. If there 
are ten workmen, then the salary would be $45, plus 
ten workmen or persons at $2 each, or $65 a week. 
Should the number reach into the hundreds, and the 
work of management be divided, even though there is 
but a single proprietor, the $2 a week for each employee 
may be reduced to $1, and this can be considered a 
fair proposition. The basis of this method is that 
every additional employee increases the responsibility 
and adds to the work of the proprietor, who therefore 
should receive that extra compensation. It should be 
worth at least $2 a week to have to direct the work of 
another — in many cases it is worth a whole lot more. 

Here are the two plans offered for those proprietors 
who have been considering just what basis they should 
use in placing their names on the pay roll, and I trust 
these plans will help them solve the question. 

The important thing, however, is to get the name 
on the pay roll, insist on payment of the amount weekly, 
just as other employees, and not consider this as a profit, 
but as a wage only. There can be no profits until the 
proprietor has secured a reasonable and honest wage, 
and after that has been done profits can be counted, 
but not before. Get the name on the pay roll but 
start with not less than $45, even though you are the 
only employee, and from that amount on up, but 
never less than $45 a week. Having done that, and 
taken the money each week without fail, you can count 
yourself as good as any one on earth, and then the 
living problems of all will have been considered, not 
one soul missed, since the printing office proprietor 
was the one remaining individual whose case had not 
been considered up to this time, and it was just about 
time to give some thought to him. 

Get on the pay roll today! 
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Three things I love to look upon: 
golden sunset, a master painting, 
and an artistic job of printing. Are 
they not all the work of master 
hands P—GEORGE W. TUTTLE 
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AN EXHIBITION IN PRAISE OF PRINTING 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


| IN Newark, New Jersey, there is 
|} the Carteret Book Club, the 
guiding spirit of which is John 
| Cotton Dana, a great lay 
Cy brother of our art of printing. 
1 The Carteret Book Club has 
issued from time to time a series 
of notable, well printed books. 
ee) About four years ago it gave an 
exhibition of the typographic work of Bruce Rogers. 
Those who saw the Rogers exhibition are agreed that 
it was ideal in every respect as to arrangement and con- 
tents. This year, at its annual meeting, the Carteret 
Book Club voted the funds to give an “Exhibition in 
Praise of Printing, Illustrating the Evolution of the 
Art of the Book,” in the main exhibition hall of the Free 
Public Library, from April 13 to May 1. R. W. Nelson, 
president of the American Type Founders Company, 
consented to the codperation of that company’s Typo- 
graphic Library and Museum, and the main part of the 
exhibits was from that institution. 

The central feature of the exhibition was an ancient 
wooden hand press built in Holland in 1742. There 
were nineteen large show cases, in some of which exhib- 
its of clay tablets, palm leaf books, and writings on 
papyrus and on vellum, illustrated the progress of the 
art of writing with pens and brushes as it was employed 
during the ages in making books and records. (We 
must not forget that those who made books many 
centuries before the existence of the Grecian nations or 
the Jewish nation were highly trained craftsmen. If 
they were with us today, we would call them letterers 
rather than writers, because with us the term “writing” 
seems to infer a haphazard use of the pen. These pred- 
ecessors of the typographers, who made books with 
pens, brushes, gravers and styli instead of types, formed 
a guild in each center of civilization. The majority of 
them were secular persons, and not, as seems generally 
supposed, members of religious institutions, either 
before the Christian era or after.) Other cases exhibited 
the great Chinese art of block printing, which antedated 
typography by more than ten centuries, and brought 
China to a high degree of civilization in a period when 
our immediate ancestors were either savage or semi- 
civilized. It was shown by actual exhibits how the 
art of block printing was brought to perfection in Japan, 
and how it came into use in Europe in a crude way a 
few years before the time of Gutenberg. Then, com- 
mencing with the forever famous first typographic 
book, the Gutenberg Bible, the exhibit presented to 
view the progress of typography century by century, 


as it was developed in Italy, France, England and 
America. This story was told by masterpieces of 
typography of each century, until the time of William 
Morris and his successors, ending with a number of 
books printed by Bruce Rogers. 

There was an exhibit of the creme de la creme of 
American commercial printing, a brilliant array, in 
which the genius of Cleland, Currier, De Vinne Press, 
Dwiggins, Goudy, Grabhorn, Kittridge, Marchbanks, 
Nash, Bartlett & Orr, Jaquish, Rudge, Sahlin, Taylor & 
Taylor, and others, made a brilliant and much admired 
ensemble. We are year by year surpassing ourselves 
and all the world in commercial printing, and these men 
and others are advancing because they are putting the 
same study and intellectuality into printing that 
exponents of other arts put into their art craftsmanship. 

All exhibitions of printing have books as a main 
feature, of course; and sometimes they have commercial 
printing. But this exhibition had features never before 
seen in such exhibitions. It had busts and statuettes 
of Franklin, De Vinne and Coster, and the most 
extensive collection of portraits of printers, and prints 
relating to printing, that has ever been shown any- 
where. There were more than one hundred of these, 
framed, or mounted and matted, on the walls. Most 
of these pictures are in themselves fine examples of the 
engraver’s art, of a period, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, when copperplate engraving was in its 
ascendant, and many, many printers were so highly 
esteemed that the more famous artists were proud to 
have them as sitters. It was then that printing was a 
profession, the occupation of scholars, and printers 
enjoyed high social and civic rank. The engraving art 
has naught to do with nonentities! 

Things of curiosity were not excluded. There were 
exhibits of special interest to printers, such as cer- 
tificates of membership in early American printers’ 
associations, dignified documents, some on vellum, some 
with engraved devices done by artists such as Sartain, 
quite different from the paltry certificates issued in 
these enlightened times! There were poster programs 
of banquet celebrations of the New York Typographical 
Society. One of these affairs, in 1853, was in aid of the 
library of six thousand volumes maintained by the 
latter society. At that time Walt Whitman, Mark 
Twain, Theodore L. De Vinne, Peter Force and other 
printers afterwards eminent were using that library. 
It was a great aid to their ambitions and advancement, 
as these men acknowledged in the day of their fame. 
The largest newspaper ever printed was shown in a 
gigantic frame: The Universal Yankee Nation, Boston, 
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1841, each page 48 by 36 inches, eight pages printed on 
one sheet, measuring 11 feet 2 inches long by 4 feet 6 
inches wide. There was an exhibit showing all the 
ingredients of that combination of mud and wood which 
we, in these enlightened times, are pleased to call paper; 
also the various appliances used in making paper and 
pictures of the papermaking machines. There was also 
a group of pictures of papermaking in the seventeenth 
century. Another exhibit of colored views disclosed 
the whole process of rollermaking by the Gatling gun 
method. There were shown ingenious stunts in com- 
position: portraits and buildings done with thousands 
upon thousands of pieces of types and borders; and in 
this section were various good pictures of the Union 
Printers’ Home, Colorado Springs, an institution whose 
“bounty is unpurchasable and its charity without 
price.” It is the most glorious feature of that splendid 
organization, the International Typographical Union. 

Just a paragraph about the Frankliniana: the book 
on which Franklin first tried his ’prentice hand; the 
book which started him on his career as a master 
printer; the 1766 inventory of his printing plant; a copy 
of his famous newspaper; autograph letters written by 
him to printers about printing (think of that!) and the 
only known surviving copy of his four-page type 
specimen broadside, showing the types he made in his 
typefoundry, of which the American Type Founders 
Company is the successor. 

How we wish every printer who loves the art and 
appreciates the influence of printing could have seen 
this exhibit! It was brilliant — no other word describes 
it so well. John Cotton Dana and his staff of the Free 
Public Library are experts in arranging exhibits. From 
chaotic wagon loads of boxes and frames they, by 
skilful arrangement, produced harmony, symmetry 
and color. In high cases, standing on end, were the 
magnificent books, too large to go in show cases; such 
books as Racinet’s “Grammar of Ornament” and Sil- 
vestre’s “Paleographie Universelle,” teeming with 
perfect color printing, entirely dispelling the usual 
monotony which characterizes a general view of an 
exhibit of printing. The pictures on the wall shone 
forth in artistically yet chronologically arranged 
groups. Here we saw our great predecessors in our art; 
men of achievement; men whose work had lifted man- 
kind upward, as no other group of men had done or 
could do. 

There was some effort to popularize the exhibition. 
There were printers’ and printer-students’ nights, and 
monetary prizes were offered to the pupils in the 
schools of Newark and vicinity for the better answers 
to twenty questions so conceived that each prize 
winner must have seen almost every exhibit and have 
read every page of a forty-page catalogue. This con- 
test did much to impress many youthful minds with the 
importance, dignity and beauty of our art of printing. 
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The lasting memorial of this beautiful and con- 
vincing exhibition is a catalogue with notes, copies of 
which may be had by writing to the Typographic 
Library and Museum of the American Type Founders 
Company, Jersey City, New Jersey, which has agreed 
to distribute them. Exhibitions of this kind come as 
a surprise to the careless users of printing. They 
increase the reputation of printing, and teach the users 
of printing its truly great value. 

A souvenir of the occasion was printed on a Wash- 
ington hand press in view of the visitors. It is a four- 
page circular entitled “The Printer and Civilization,” 
which should appeal to all typographers. Here it is: 


THE ART OF THE BOOK: THE PRAISE OF PRINTING. 

A book may be a work of fine art. If it is a fine art 
product, it is such because it was designed by an artist and 
produced by skilled workmen. Read the labels on the flat 
cases, look at the objects in them — and you must accept 
the statement. 

Note then the portraits and other things on walls and 
in tall cases and you will see that it is all “In Praise of 
Printing” and tells of the “Evolution of the Art of the 
Book.” 

In New Jersey today are made the best types ever 
made in the world. On the walls are portraits of New 
Jersey men who helped to bring the casting of types to its 
present perfection. New Jersey typemakers have gathered 
at their foundry in Jersey City the world’s best museum 
and library of typemaking, printing and bookmaking. 
From this museum and library have come nearly all the 
things in this room. 

The Newark Library has held many exhibits of print- 
ing; never one as good as this. 

The Newark Museum has shown many groups of art 
objects; never one as useful as this. 

When certain animals of a few million years ago 
learned to talk they became men; when these men learned 
to write and read they became civilized; when they learned 
to print they made their civilization secure. Were all who 
can read and write destroyed tomorrow, the next genera- 
tion would in a few years learn anew all that civilization 
has to give, and would learn it from the books that printers 
have made. 

Truly, civilization rests upon the printers. A maker 
of printers’ types, a library of printers’ products, books, 
and a museum of all arts, have united to set up this display 
in honor of the printer’s work, all at the request of a Newark 
group of friends of printing, the Carteret Book Club. 


The author of this is John Cotton Dana, secretary 
of the Carteret Book Club of Newark and librarian of 
the Free Public Library of Newark, which is truly a 
knowledge factory, a place where books are made to 
work in all possible ways for the advancement of the 
people of Newark. In the library in which Dana is the 
master mind there is not a bit of red tape and the word 
“restriction” is not in its own peculiar lexicon; encour- 
agement lies in wait for all who enter there. Nearly all 
librarians imagine they are greater men than the 
printer. The distressing thing is, not that they are 
entirely wrong, but that American printers allow them 
to ‘‘get away with it.” 
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THE PRINTER OF PRAGUE 


BY LESTER G. HERBERT 


OHN PENNIRD sat in his dingy 
office with a pile of unopened 
mail before him — unopened 
save for the single sheet of letter 
paper which he held in his 
land. He had been watching 
for the coming of this missive, 
and truth to tell he had not 

<)> =} expected it quite so soon. It 
was a fair sheet of pearl white stock of highest quality 
with a small gold monogram at the top. The hand- 
writing which graced this worthy background was 
refined and elegant — just like Margaret Hereford, 
whose name was signed to the letter. The expression 
of John Pennird’s face showed great disappointment, 
chagrin, and even utter discouragement. Somehow 
or other the coming of Margaret Hereford to the scenes 
of her girlhood in Prague had given John Pennird hope 
that the love affair of their youth might be renewed — 
this time with a more successful climax. 

She had opened the old Hereford mansion and had 
welcomed him in a way which had warmed the heart 
of John Pennird, a widower of five years’ standing. 
Two days before he had spent the evening by her 
hospitable fireside, and in the intimacy and congenial 
atmosphere of that hour he had proposed marriage 
to her. He had seen the red color suffuse the delicate 
oval of her face. She had studied the glowing coals 
a few moments and then said quietly: 

“John, I should like a few days to think this over. 
You and I are old enough now not to be in foolish 
haste. We were engaged once. Before we renew our 
vows, let us be sure that we make no mistake.” 

That she had not refused him had seemed most 
encouraging. He had gone blithely home and had 
figured it out that he would probably hear from her 
in four or five days. In the meantime he would keep 
away, of course, as he felt that she might want the 
opportunity to weigh the matter thoroughly quite 
unprejudiced by his presence. 

But this letter had been mailed the day before — 
evidently written the morning following his declaration. 
He looked grimly at the pile of mail before him, and he 
knew that there were many pressing demands for 
money among them. He was not quite prepared, 
however, for the announcement of his landlord that 
his lease would not be renewed, nor for the hint con- 
tained therein that he planned to remodel the building, 
and only intended to give strictly up-to-date businesses 
a location in it. 


John Pennird turned back to Margaret Hereford’s 
letter and a flush of anger arose to his face when he 
read these lines: 

It would be very pleasant to consider life together and 
the possible freedom from responsibilities which it might 
bring me, but I am afraid, John, to be perfectly honest 
with you. When I returned to Prague I was disappointed 
that you had not made more of yourself and your business. 
It would not make for our happiness that I should always 
look at you with critical eyes, and in time I might cease to 
respect you. This is hard to say, but as I see it you never 
have learned to use your will power. There are golden 
opportunities for a printer right here in Prague, but you 
never have availed yourself of them. 

As you know, it is not a matter of the money that your 
success would mean, for I have enough and to spare of my 
own, but material prosperity is a proof of mental and even 
spiritual triumph many times — the overcoming of diffi- 
culties, and the development of self. 

I am going to give you a hard test. Perhaps you will 
not accept it, and it may make you angry. If so, we will 
not reopen the subject. 

My suggestion is to wait two years. In the meantime, 
let us be casual friends. Make the most of that time to 
show me what you can do, and then we will discuss the 
matter of life together again, but at present I couldn’t 
think of tying myself up to a man who has not done more 
for himself or his town than you have. 


John Pennird was angry. It seemed so unfair to 
him that she should turn him down without hearing 
of the competition he had been up against, and all the 
other adverse circumstances he had had to surmount. 
And now the landlord was giving him a sea-toss as it 
were. He didn’t know where he could get another 
location and his equipment was sadly out of date he 
knew. Troubles never came singly. Just at that 
moment the door opened and the credit man for one 
of his largest jobbing houses walked in. 

“Hello, Pennird,” he said. “Glad to find you alone. 
The concern sent me over to have a little talk with you 
on business matters.” 

At this, Paul Grant, lean, alert, and prosperous, 
pulled some papers out of his pocket. John Pennird 
waved them aside impatiently. 

“Oh, I suppose you want money,” he said. “ Every- 
body does, but you can’t get blood from a turnip. If 
these people will be patient I can pay up. If they 
want to push the claim they can go ahead and neither 
of us will get anything.” 

Paul Grant laid off his overcoat without saying a 
word, and sat down in a chair opposite the Printer 
of Prague. 

“We have been patient,” he said dryly. “We have 
been indulgent. You can’t expect us to go on letting 
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you have stock endlessly with only the small and 
infrequent payments you are making. It isn’t kind- 
ness to you or to us. What’s the trouble?” 

“T haven’t a chance in the world,” John Pennird 
exclaimed petulantly. “Everything has gone wrong 
and everybody is against me. Who cares whether I 
succeed or go to the wall?” 

Paul Grant brought his fist down with a resounding 
whack on the dusty desk. 

“Of course,” he said emphatically and with a flash 
of fire in his eyes, “you haven’t a chance if you don’t 
make up your mind to it. That’s all there is to that. 
You could go to the top if you wanted to, but you 
don’t want to. You’ve got an idea that success is a 
matter of luck. It’s no such thing. Any man with a 
fair measure of health can succeed. 

“You’ve always been satisfied with ‘well enough.’ 
You haven’t aimed to surpass everybody else. ‘Well 
enough’ has cursed many souls and wrecked many 
businesses. What’s the matter with you? Have you 
lost your pep, or don’t you give a continental? 

“Why, this is the time for you to put up the stiffest 
fight of your life. If you were merely a bootblack in the 
street and wanted to succeed, you could do it. Do you 
remember George W. Childs who blacked boots and 
sold newspapers in front of the Ledger building facing 
Independence Square in Philadelphia? That younsgter 
vowed that some day he would own the newspaper 
and the building that housed it. His associates laughed 
at him, but the time came when he realized his ambition. 

“He said, ‘I will,’ and he never lost sight of that 
determination. But he didn’t just keep the ambition 
in mind. He knew what his ambition was, and he 
kept moving right toward it every minute of his life. 

“How many inventions do you suppose Edison 
would have made, or Arkwright, or Stephenson, if they 
had sat down and whined that they hadn’t any chance? 
What would have been the result if Fulton, Cyrus 
Field, Christopher Wren, George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, and General Grant had all said, ‘There’s no 
use, I am licked before I begin’? 

“T don’t know just what your particular weakness 
is, but it’s something. Find it and cut it out. When 
James G. Blaine was in college he was fond of football. 
He saw some of his associates fail to pass their examina- 
tions because of football, and the young chap told his 
mother that this was a lesson to him; that he wouldn’t 
play another game of football while he was in college 
for he intended to succeed. And he cut it out. 

“Wherever you go through the towns of this part 
of the State you meet run down businesses. They 
are owned by men who say, ‘Luck was against me.’ 
And right beside them are fellows who didn’t have 
a bit better chance but they said, ‘I will.’ Right here 
in Prague are buildings, canals, roads and factories 
which are the ‘I wills’ of men who had backbone. 
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“T hate to see a man throw away his years of 
experience as you are doing. If I were in your place 
I'd go to the landlord, tell him that I wanted enlarged 
quarters and the finest space he could give me in the 
new building; I’d go to the bank and raise money to 
equip that space with modern machinery; I would 
hold the best men I had and get some other good ones 
to work alongside of them; I would go out and bring 
in business which would keep my presses humming 
and my bookkeeper as busy as a bee; I would show 
the men I owe that the Printer of Prague is a factor 
to be reckoned with. 

“T am going on to the western part of the State 
today and I will drop in on my way back Saturday. 
Have your plan mapped out and we'll talk it over.” 

Without any more ado Paul Grant arose, flung on 
his overcoat, and stalked out of the room. 

John Pennird got up and paced the length of the 
small office excitedly. He sat down, opened every letter 
and read each one from beginning to end. Ordinarily 
he would have let that mail wait for hours or even 
days before he would have had courage to investigate 
it. But he was stunned and he made up his mind to 
have a different story to tell when Paul Grant came 
back. 

He spent half the night working out what he wanted 
to do, and once he actually set about it, it was sur- 
prisingly easy in prospect. He went to the bank and 
put up his proposition to them. They were only too 
glad to help him and he found that they were just on 
the point of beginning a big advertising campaign 
themselves and would need a tremendous amount of 
work. They had expected to have to send it out 
of town. 

He went to the landlord, and the landlord listened 
to him and then said: “Pennird, I reckon you and I 
have been asleep for some years past. Let’s wake up 
together and put Prague on the map! That’s about 
my determination and I am going to make the Harris 
Block the heart of the whole town. I see where I’ve 
lost years, but I’ll make up for it now. Yes, I'll give 
you two floors as you suggest, but the business has 
got to be a live one. 

“Tell you what I'll do. I'll back you with cash, 
for I know you’re an honest man, and let’s make the 
Printer of Prague known all over this part of the 
country. I want to see business coming and going 
from my new block in a steady stream. Look up the 
machinery question, and let’s have the best we can 
get, for if we are going to compete successfully we 
must be able to deliver the goods!” 

When Paul Grant stepped off the train at Prague 
on the following Saturday he made a bet with himself 
as to whether John Pennird would have been spurred 
to action or would simply permit himself to be swept 
ashore by the tides of circumstances. 
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But he was not prepared for the new John Pennird 
who met him on Main street. 

“Hello, Paul,” John said, stepping up and grabbing 
his hand in a way that meant business. “I’ve been 
doing things since you went away and I want to 
thank you for jumping into me the way you did. I 
have found what my ‘football’ is — the thing that is 
taking so much of my time and weakening my regular 
work. It’s my love of taking things easy — of drifting, 
of thinking that I got along all right yesterday and 
the day before without exerting myself a great deal 
and that I probably will go on doing it to the end 
of the chapter. 

“T see matters differently now and I am going to 
show other folks that I am a changed man. Come 
into the club with me here until I show you what I’ve 
accomplished while you were away. I wouldn’t have 
believed that I did it in four days, for, like most people, 
I’ve been ready to wait for some favorable opportunity 
to crop up to be taken advantage of. We never would 
have had a telegraph, a telephone, an air brake, a 
mowing machine, a sewing machine, or a linotype 
machine if the men back of them had played the kind 
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of football Ihave. Iam going to show you and the rest 
of the folks what I can do!” 

Paul Grant slapped him on the shoulder. 

“Say, Pennird,”’ he said half an hour later when he 
had viewed the plans for the new plant, “will power 
such as you have shown calls for concentration, and 
concentration means focusing energy on one point. I 
am going back to tell the firm to put your indebted- 
ness in the form of a note to be paid off by easy stages. 
Get your business going and then, man, you want a 
wife and a home to work for.” 

“T shall have both,” Pennird responded, looking 
Paul Grant straight in the eye; “and I shall have the 
best wife and the best home you ever saw!’’ 

All this was two years ago. Today Margaret 
Pennird has reason to be proud, as have the people of 
Prague, of the leading industry of the entire place, 
The Pennird Printing Plant. And it is a favorite 
saying of the Printer of Prague that there are people 
enough #o describe the Road to Success, but mighty few 
who have the actual courage to arise and travel over that 
road, simply because it calls for courage and determina- 
tion and persistence. 


THE BENEFIT OF THE PAPER SHORTAGE 


BY O. BYRON COPPER 


IHROUGH the law of supply and 

demand every great calamity 

ii brings its own remedy, every 

problem its own solution, and 

g every necessity its own inven- 

MH tion for relief, though perhaps 

this is not generally recognized 

in the history of human affairs, 

= 3 and out of every human hard- 

ship springs some new and lasting benefit. Hence, 

there is no reason to expect otherwise than that the 

present crisis in the paper situation will eventually be 

adjusted with the same happy culmination which has 

characterized all similar problems. Some substitute 

equally as good, and, it may be, even superior, will be 

found to take the place of wood pulp in the making 

of the printer’s chief manufacturing stock, and indeed 

scientific claims are already being heralded as to the 
efficacy of straw as such a substitute. 

But, it is not my purpose here to discuss the paper 
problem. Let that be left to those better qualified, 
while I confine myself simply to certain phases of the 
question coming under my personal observation which 
the situation has created. 

One of the benefits arising from the present paper 
shortage is that it is teaching printers and newspaper 
makers to economize in the use of that product. One 


could hardly exaggerate in estimating the percentage 
of waste that has gone on for years past in the average 
newspaper and printing office. Suffice it to say that 
the extravagance here has been as dire as that known 
to have obtained with respect to the raw material from 
which paper is made. But, it is safe to say, today the 
average printer-journalist is carefully conserving paper. 
The high cost of the article is not alone in prompting 
him to do this; he is likewise reminded to economize 
by the scarcity of the product and the difficulty he 
experiences in procuring it at all. 

It is interesting to note in how many ways news- 
paper makers have found it possible, often easy, to 
save paper. After having eliminated all common 
wastes, there arose the new question of economy of 
space, which, in turn, opened up new objectives and 
thereby upset even time honored ends or purposes of 
the profession. For example, the long cherished 
ambition of all newspapers to excel in number of pages 
and number of inches of advertising has given way in 
instances to a saner conservation of white paper, and it 
is difficult to see that any of the publications conform- 
ing to the new order of things have suffered materially 
in the change. 

In modern newspaper making, I fear, as in so many 
things related to American industry, volume had 
become the chief ambition — quantity, not quality, 
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the end to be attained. The change, then, to greater 
discriminative consideration of contents, resulting, of 
course, in the exclusion of much that is immaterial, 
positively worthless, and even damaging in its influence 
on the mental and moral welfare of the reader, is a most 
commendable innovation, destined to do much for the 
elevation and improvement of American newspaperdom. 

As previously inferred, it might be said, because it 
is really remarkable, how much the average American 
daily contains (or used to contain, we will say, for the 
sake of consistency) which can be deleted without a 
loss being perceptible to the average reader, or, as has 
already been implied, even at times resulting in a 
positive melioration. The art of newspaper making is 
not unlike other arts in that matter which is left out 
is often more important than that which is put in. 

Certainly, every editor will have his own idea as to 
what a newspaper should consist of, as well as just 
what it should not consist of, but it is conceivable that 
disagreement arises only in choice of “frills and 
trimmings,” as it were; practically all masters of the 
craft are united in regard to the several great essentials, 
embracing the news, editorials and advertising. It is 
only in respect to the character, variety, and treatment 
of these great essentials that experts differ. 

Every one is more or less familiar with the hack- 
neyed simile whereby the newspaper is likened to a 
festal board, showing that the first, like the last, must 
be spread with a variety of good things in order to 
satisfy the taste of a majority of the many who are 
invited to partake of it. But, without intentionally 
“mixing my metaphors,” it is evident that in case of 
many of our dailies, and particularly with Sunday 
editions, there is entirely too much dessert. By far 
the greater number of us, I venture to say, would be 
better pleased with a plainer bread-meat-and-potato 
bill of fare. Merely to glance through the Sunday issue 
of any of our greater city newspapers is enough to give 
any busy man acute mental indigestion, and to lug a 
copy of it about any distance induces bodily fatigue. 
And what a surprising portion of these Sunday papers 
is mere waste! I wager in every Sunday edition there 
is page after page of stuff that is never read by any 
one. Of course, I am not blind to the fact that these 
great editions are not accidental—that they are 
fashioned after plans carefully drafted by keen, shrewd 
men, whose ears are ever close to the ground to deter- 
mine just what the public wants. But the question 
arises: Is that which the people want always best for 
them? And, if not, then which is it the duty of an 
editor to offer them? Surely, it is as ethically wrong 
in the newspaper business, as in the drug business, to 
sell the public poison, indiscriminately, just because 
the public demands poison. 

In the case of advertising during the past twenty- 
five years, I think reform has steadily advanced, so 
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that today practically every responsible publication 
has sound and strict rules as to what it will print by 
way of advertisement. But the argument for the use 
of more and more space has been only the natural 
business tendency of the fraternity, just as to sell more 
and more goods is any good salesman’s natural object. 
So far had advertising managers succeeded with this 
precept, that the use of space by all advertisers who 
could afford it in many instances reached the point of 
veritable exorbitance. And now it becomes necessary 
on the part of those papers who are leading the move- 
ment for the conservation of stock to deny some of the 
demands of their advertisers. Will it come to that 
pass, I wonder, where newspaper men must undertake 
to teach advertisers to unlearn that which took so 
many years for some of them to learn, namely, that 
extremely large spaces are not essential to success in 
advertising; that a page of space can be made to do 
the work of four pages; a half page the work of a full 
page, and, by thoughtful preparation, even a mere 
quarter page space can be made as effectual as a 
half page? As a matter of fact, it is not, and never 
was, so much the quantity of space consumed by an 
advertiser that has brought him great results, as it 
has been the quality of his copy and his persistency 
and extensiveness in advertising. 

Thus far these remarks have been confined prin- 
cipally to the greater dailies, but all that has been said 
might apply with equal force to the smaller dailies, 
and even to the home weeklies. I have in mind the 
case of a home weekly, which, in order to comply with 
the Government’s request during the late war, reduced 
its size from six columns to five columns quarto size, 
and did not suffer in the least from the change. 

In fact, it was generally conceded by that little 
paper’s readers that the innovation actually resulted 
in improving it. By rigid discrimination in that which 
entered into the sheet the contents were bettered, and 
by increasing the rate per inch of advertising space the 
tendency was to reduce the amount of space sold, 
without loss of revenue, and thus almost as much space 
was preserved for reading matter as the larger paper 
with its lower advertising rate had afforded. The 
improvement in the contents of this paper was wrought 
by elimination of all nonsense and trivial items from 
“country correspondents’ ”’ letters. Writers of these 
letters were strictly charged to report the most impor- 
tant news only, and all copy was closely edited. To all 
this paper’s subscribers the result was most gratifying. 

And so, in summing up, I believe the great and 
lasting benefit that is to come out of the hardship 
represented in the present scarcity of white news or 
print paper is that American newspapers everywhere 
are going to rise to a higher standard of excellence. 
Quality, not quantity, is to become the editorial slogan; 
excellence, not bulk, the publisher’s chief ambition. 
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Art has a place of #ts own in industry, and it need not 
be necessarily what is called commercial art; it need 
only be art. When business men thoroughly learn 
that art can be itself and still be useful to them; when 
they cease distorting it in the effort to adapt it to busi- 
ness, then only will they realize its full commercial 
worth. Let the artist remain an artist and the business 
man a business man; but let them wnzderstand each 
other and work sogether. Art will then take its proper 


place in American life as a useful factor in everything 


worth while, and business will profit immeasurably 
from the partnership. (The following advertisements 
have been designed and written to show both the use- 
fulness of art to business and the growing recognition 
of its usefulness by business men. 


JAMES HOWARD KEHLER 
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An idea has gained currency somehow that there is an essen- 
tial antagonism between art and business—that the arts have 
not flourished as vigorously in our time as in some others 
because this is a commercial age. Those who argue thus do 
so without regard to history. 

It was precisely those times and places in the ancient world 
where trade and commerce flourished most that gave to art 
its golden periods. It was while Florentine bankers still gave 
the financial law to Europe and the argosies of Venice dom- 
inated the trade of the known world, that men like Leonardo, 
Botticelli, Michael Angelo and Donatello walked the earth 
and gave to the Italian cities a glory of art that was matched 
only by their triumphs of commerce and finance. 

Business and art belong together—there is a need for great 
art in every great business. To supply that need, we employ 
the services of a group of great American artists. 


Ohanles Gperett fohmgon OQompany 


Illustration, Design, Lettering, Typography 
State-Lake Building, Chicago 
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“INDUSTRY WITHOUT ART IS BRUTALITY” 


WHEN Ruskin wrote the above he was moved by the low 
estate into which English industry had then fallen. Carlyle 
previously had referred to the products of modern industrial 
competition as “cheap and nasty.” 


But times have changed. Industry finally has recognized art as 
something more than ‘beautiful foolishness”—as in fact a very 


practical and very powerful weapon of competition. Manufac- 
turers have found that art has a definite value in the designing 


of products, packages and publicity. 


Successful businesses today are those which use the best art. The 
phenomenal growth of our business is due entirely to this com- 
paratively new demand for she best in art. Our staff is composed 
of men who have won real eminence in painting, illustration, de- 
sign and typography. Their work is directed by men who under- 
stand the application of art to industry. We invite consultation. 


CHARLES EVERETT JOHNSON 
COMPANY 


Design + Illustration + Typography » Lettering 
State-Lake Building + Chicago 
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THE’SISTINE’ CHAPEL’ OF THE’ VATICAN 


has, for more than four centuries, preached two compelling gospels to the world 
—one the gospel of Christianity, the other a gospel of beauty. The church which 
built it is the most successful organization of its kind in the world. It reaches more 
people, and more different kinds of people, than any other sect in Christendom. 
It has throughout its history recognized the utility of beauty in conveying its 
message to people of every degree, from the lowliest to the highest. 


Business men must learn this lesson—that art is more than esthetic—that, if it be 
real art, it has a dynamic power unequalled by any other agency in reaching the 
great heart of humanity. It is the most practical thing in the world. It delivers its 
message instantly, in terms that all, even the illiterate, can understand. 


This is an age of business and great art must be employed to convey the great 
civilizing message of industry and trade. To meet that need, and to meet it ad- 
equately, this organization has come about through the natural logic of events. 
Supply has answered demand and here at your service are such distinguished 
painters, illustrators and designers as C. Allan Gilbert, Will Foster, McClelland 
Barclay, Harry L. Timmins, Arthur Henderson, Frank Snapp, R. F. James, Andrew 
Loomis, Maurice Logan, and, in typography, Everett R. Currier. These men invite 
the opportunity of contributing their art to your message. 


CHARLES: EVERETT: JOHNSON: COMPANY 
Iustration : Design: Lettering - Typography 


State-Lake Building. Chicago 
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“BREAD UPON THE WATERS” 
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FOR many years Chicago has maintained in the Art Institute the 
best and the largest art school in America. It is generally conced- 
ed that this school has trained more good artists than any other. 
For many years also these good men turned their faces eastward 
to find a market for their genius. Now the tide has turned. The 
good men are coming back. The middle west now leads 
America in at least one important branch of art—the art of 
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commercial illustration. 

We are proud to have had a part in turning the tide, but, after 
all, who did it is not so important as the fact that it is done. 
The great vision of the founders of Chicago’s Art Institute has 
been realized—their faith stands justified. What they gave to 
the world has come back to the west. 
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CHARLES EVERETT JOHNSON 
COMPANY 


CHARLES EVERETT JOHNSON, PRESIDENT GEORGE O. BAKER, VICE PRES. &TREAS, FRANK H. YOUNG, SECRETARY 
Design + Illustration » Typography + Lettering 
State-Lake Building + Chicago 
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“THE UTTERANCE OF LIFE IS ART” 


BY what tokens are ages and peoples remembered in the long 
processional of time? By what signs has man marked his pro- 
gtess in the upward climb? By his arts alone. «All else passes: 
art alone endures.” Art delivers a message that all can under- 
stand—that even time is powerless to obliterate—that time 
only serves to emphasize. The art of the monastery is as alive 
today as ever. Its message of beauty is as clear and valid as in 
the Middle Ages which produced it. 


The lesson has not been lost upon the modern business man, 
who today demands the utmost that art can lend to his message. 
Because the best is demanded, this organization of eminent 
artists is here at your service. It is the logical answer of supply 
to demand. The staff includes many of the foremost American 
painters, designers, illustrators and typographers, working to- 
gether to produce better results in every form of advertising 
and printed matter. Your acquaintance is invited. 


CHARLES EVERETT JOHNSON 
COMPANY 


Illustration » Design + Lettering + Typography 
State-Lake Building » Chicago 
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ARE the members of the printing industry in general 
fully aware of the exceptional opportunity that is offered 
them in the School of Printing maintained at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, under the supervision of the United Typothetz 
of America? This is the question that was uppermost in 
the mind of the writer while in attendance at the gradua- 
tion exercises held at the school during the past month. 
If printers were fully aware of the opportunities presented 
by the school it is certain that the present facilities would 
have to be increased to a very considerable extent. They 
are inadequate for the requirements placed upon the 
school at the present time, but, even so, a splendid work 
is being done in training young men for the various 
branches of printing, and this work can not help but have 
a great influence for good upon the future of the industry. 
Those who have given their time toward establishing and 
building up this institution have earned the gratitude of 
all connected with printing, and they should have the 
hearty support of a far greater number. 





An Injustice to the Printer. 

A correspondent sends us two pages from the June 
issue of Popular Science Monthly, which bear the heading, 
“Brawn versus Brain in the Struggle for Existence,” and 
the subheading, “Society pays more for services of 
window cleaners than for those of highly trained white- 
collar men.” On the page are shown eight pictures, 
representing various occupations, showing that occupa- 
tions requiring merely a little skill and no education pay 
higher wages than some requiring a high degree of skill 
as well as education. For instance, one picture shows a 
bricklayer, and the caption reads: “Here is the prince 
of brawn workers. The bricklayer receives $60 a week. 
Although his work requires a degree of skill, he needs no 
education for it, and he may even be unable to speak or 
write the English language. His children go to school to 
a $20 a week teacher with education and training.” 
Another picture shows a teamster, while still another 
shows a window washer. These are compared with one 
showing an accountant, another a chemical analysis 
expert, etc., occupations demanding a high degree of 
intelligence and skill. 

In one corner is the picture of a man feeding a press, 
and the caption reads: “The pay of a printer ranges 
from $36 a week to $14 a day, if overtime is counted. 
He does not need to exercise his brain to any great extent, 
nor does he require much education. His job is a mechan- 
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ical one that involves no danger like that of the fireman 
nor is it so taxing as that of the bookkeeper.” To this 
our correspondent takes exception, and justly so, asking 
if we do not think it an injustice to the printer, and 
stating that ‘The man who wrote it could never have 
been a printer or he would never have made such a 
ridiculous assertion.”’ Our opinion is asked. 

It surely is an injustice to the printer, and it shows 
the altogether too prevalent opinion that all there is to 
printing is putting sheets of paper into a press, which, it 
is true, “does not require much education,” and which 
does not cail for much exercise of the brain. It is sur- 
prising that any one having anything to do with printing, 
and the publishers of Popular Science Monthly must have 
considerable to do with it, should allow a wrong impression 
of this character to be spread broadcast. The work of 
the printer, taken in its entirety, demands not only a high 
degree of skill but a considerable amount of intelligence 
as well. The true printer is more than a mere mechanic. 
He must have artistic ability in the arrangement of types, 
keen appreciation of the principles of balance, harmony, 
form, and color, and many other requirements we might 
mention. 

There is another side to the question, however, and 
that is that printers are largely to blame for the con- 
ception that many outsiders have of their work. To a 
very great extent printers have become so wrapped up in 
the purely mechanical side of the work, and in the business 
end, that they have allowed the impression to become 
spread abroad that they are mere mechanics and they 
have done nothing to combat it. Of course there are 
exceptions, but it might be said that in a large measure 
printers have fallen into the rut of merely doing the 
mechanical work of putting into printed form what some 
one else has created and put into written form. It is 
due to this fact that many who never set a line of type, 
and who have hardly seen the inside of a printing office, 
are preparing the specifications, the dummies and layouts 
and the reading matter, reaping the rich rewards in the 
way of financial remuneration, and telling the printer 
just how he shall do the work, the kind of type as well as 
the kind of paper he shall use, and everything else in 
connection with the work, even to the price he shall 
charge for it. 

It is time that printers awoke to the situation and 
started some sort of propaganda, some kind of educational 
campaign, to demonstrate to buyers of printing that they 
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are more than mere mechanics, that they have the ability 
to do, and are doing, actual creative work — work that 
requires the highest type of education, intelligence and 
skill. 





A National Cooperative Press. 


“A National Coéperative Press— Owned by the 
People, Published by the People for the People.’’ Thus 
reads the heading of a circular recently received. To give 
the idea, we reproduce the matter: 


The organization of no other industry or combination of industries 
would mean so much to the people of the United States or the world 
as to have a nationally owned codperative press. The national 
coijperative press would be owned, operated and controlled by the 
people through a system of local, state and federal committees or 
trustees on the same plan as our present school system. There are 
men innumerable who have made a life study of the complex problems 
we are facing today, but they have no means of conveying that know]- 
edge to you for the reason that, put into practice, those ideas might 
not be for the best interests of the special interests whose money today 
dictates the policy of most of the newspapers and magazines. 

There is a wide gap between the grain growers’ and fruit growers’ 
associations, the great war veterans’ and labor organizations whose 
interests are all in common, that could be filled in by establishing a 
nationally owned co3perative press, through the medium of which 
all danger of misunderstandings would be eliminated. It would also 
be the means of curbing the special interest propaganda that is filling 
the newspapers and magazines of today, and wouid give the people 
the naked truth about what is going on in this and other countries. 

The press, admittedly the greatest factor in molding public opin- 
ion, should be owned and controlled by the people, if for no other 
reason than to unite the people of the nation, and eventually nations 
with nations, and if properly organized, by one stroke of the pen, 
through the medium of such a press, the largest army and navy in 
the world could be wiped out — simply by public opinion. 

The purchase of the now existing weekly newspapers would not 
be a very difficult undertaking, and it is one that could be arranged 
to the satisfaction of all parties concerned, and the yearly cost of 
operation is another item that could be figured out to the exactness 
of a few dollars. The plan proper is to buy up the country weeklies 
by forming associations, standardize the equipment of the shops 
according to district needs based on circulation, and establish a parent 
plant at the state capital to print two pages of state news; the county 
plant to handle four to six pages of county news. The local weeklies 
would complete the chain by furnishing from two to four pages of 
local news. After a few States gained enough papers to warrant it, 
establish a federal plant at Washington, D. C., which would handle 
federal news. This system would give the people living out in the 
country and smaller towns a complete file of federal, state, county 
and local news. There is no paper today that can beat ihe country 
weekly out of its place by the fireside in the rural home — the local 
touch would therefore bring all the news home, and every man, woman 
and child would then be in a position to take an active interest in the 
leading issues of the day for the reason they would know the truth; 
everybody would know it and everybody would be able to discuss the 
issues intelligently as set forth by people who were in the know. 

The national ownership would be formed in such a way as to erase 
every vestige of individual or class ownership or control — there 
would be no limit placed on the number of shares an individual wished 
to take to help the cause, but he would be allowed only one vote. 
The Executive Committee would consist of three or five members 
chosen by secret ballot from the body of local shareholders, and they 
would assume the responsibility of selecting the editor-manager for 
the local press. The editor-manager’s duties would be outlined by the 
committee and they would also sit as a “court of last resort” as 
regards the censoring of advertising or copy by the editor-manager. 

The latter could have, if it were deemed advisable, the privilege 
of appeal to the state committee. Any complaints arising through 
the editorial or other criticisms would be taken up by the committee, 
thus giving the editor-manager a wide scope to wield the pen in the 
interest of the people and telling the uncolored truth. 

Individualism and selfishness are the causes of the unrest today, 
which is too big an issue to undertake to discuss. Suffice to mention 
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that the purpose of the national codperative press would be to discuss 
the issues and not men or petty ideas. 

Printers’ ink molds public opinion from the kindergarten to the 
grave. Why should not the people have something to say, or some 
control over this great factor for human welfare? Criticism and sug- 
gestions respectfully invited on this issue, so vital to the future welfare 
of people and State. 


A splendid idea, on the face of it, and possibly feasible. 
There are many good ideas floating around, though, but 
we will undoubtedly reach the millennium, and then some, 
before they can be put into practice. 





Why the Unrest ? 


When we speak of unrest we are considering more par- 
ticularly the unrest that applies to the printing business. 
At the outset it must be admitted that conditions are 
unsettled and that neither workers nor employers are 
satisfied with the circumstances existing today. 

During the period of the war the activities of labor 
were centered on one thing —to win the war. Then 
came the unexpected end of the war and the subsequent 
disclosures of graft and scandal. The worker, noticing 
this, wondered if he had been the goat, and began to look 
on his employer with suspicion. With such a condition 
it is not surprising that production began to drop from 
where it was in the prewar days or in war times. The 
employer, in turn, after meeting demands for increased 
pay, can not understand the loss in production, and 
wonders if he is being held up by his employee. 

Clearly it is a case of misunderstanding on both sides. 
Employing printers can hardly be accused of profiteering, 
and the average employee is a four-square man at heart. 
The problem is to bring these two factions together. 

Running a printing business is no child’s play — as 
any employer will tell you. Capital is a necessary spoke 
in the wheel of business, and printing is no exception. 
Just to bring it home to the employee — witness the 
weekly pay envelope which is always ready Saturday noon 
whether business has been good or bad during the week. 
Every raise in prices, whether it be for paper, rent, taxes, 
labor, or what not, means that the printer must readjust 
his prices to meet the new conditions. When production 
falls off and adds to his worries, little wonder that the 
employer tears his hair and makes dire threats. 

Nor does a further increase in wages offer the solution 
to the question, either from the side of the employer or the 
employee. Production has not kept pace with the wage 
increases of the past, so the employer will naturally be 
averse to considering additional raises. The employee has 
been face to face with exorbitant prices, and more money 
in his pocket on Saturday has simply come to mean more 
expenses during the week. 

Pending a readjustment from outside the printing 
business, the printing employer and employee should begin 
to work together, each for the other’s interest as well as 
for his own. Drop the petty differences and remember 
that the other man isn’t such a bad fellow after all, and we 
can expect to see a radical change for the better in 
conditions in the printing trade.— W. W. 
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Shop Management. 


To the Editor: 
Allow me to make a few remarks relative to the printing 
art, which I should like to see published in your invaluable 


Atcona, Iowa. 


journal. I believe there exists one great fault to be found 
among printers, proprietors and foremen in the way of shop 
management, which rule of management if followed in other 
lines of business would result in conditions most provoking to 
those interested. I refer to a great many printers throughout 
the land allowing ‘‘outsiders” to tell them how to run their 
business. 

Let us take, for instance, a merchant. We are allowed to 
enter his store, to look at his wares, and to buy. That is our 
privilege. But the merchant displays his wares and _ his 
window display according to his own judgment. We are not 
to tell him how to arrange his goods. 

Now, then, to the point. This same merchant will go 
into a newspaper office with his advertisement and ask for a 
position ‘‘across the top of the page.” A good many news- 
paper publishers will grant him this. As long as an advertiser 
can secure ‘‘top position” with a small advertisement there 
is no use of his spending money for an advertisement the full 
length of the page. And then why not allow every “Tom, 
Dick and Harry” the same privilege of having ‘‘top position’”’? 
Soon the “‘top positions” would be used up. Result? A 
“rotten looking rag,’’ as we printers would term it, with news 
matter jumbled about at the mercy of the advertisers. The 
reader, without whose patronage the paper could not exist, is 
humiliated by the slovenly makeup of some ‘‘self ideaed”’ 
foreman or proprietor of the print shop. 

There is no argument in favor of the “‘slouchy”’ makeup 
system, or rather lack of system, still used by some shops today. 
One advertiser should be shown as much consideration as his 
competitor. The advertisers know advertising pays, and of 
course, as is human nature, some will try to “‘squeeze out’’ as 
much from the printer as they can get. 

The Chicago Tribune, growing greater each year, does not 
show special attention to a few advertisers. All receive the 
same, and, as a result, all hold the Tribune in respect. And the 
Tribune uses the ‘‘pyramid” or rather “triangular” system 
of makeup, exposing most advertisements to reading matter. 
If an advertiser wants to come out prominently he must pay 
for it in the form of a larger advertisement, not a position with 
reading matter buried beneath it. 

This system of makeup is now being nationally adopted. 
The printers are waking up. They are taking a pride in the 
appearance of their pages. They are beginning to realize that 
there is something more to making up a page than the mere 
“slapping in” of linotype matter and advertisements. They 
are getting systematized. 

There still exists, however, in some small towns, and some 
larger ones too, a few old “‘fogies” who insist that Mr. Whoozis 
is a “particular fellow” and he just has to have the space he 
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calls for or he will quit advertising! Tommyrot! Don’t 
worry about Mr. Whoozis not coming back! He’ll be back, 
don’t worry, as soon as he sees that his competitors are getting 
‘“‘the gravy” while his advertisement has been missing. And 
he will feel that the advertising space must have become more 
valuable, since the ‘‘honorable editor’ has not fallen before 
him on bended knees and asked him to “‘please keep on adver- 
tising — I'll give you any space you ask for — the top of the 
first page, if you wish”! 

The day is dawning when makeup foremen and _pro- 
prietors are realizing that the advertiser holds them in respect 
much more by their refusing to show special accommodations 
to the few — and as a result thereby often crowding out the 
remainder—than would be the case if they did not keep con- 
tinually chasing after them to advertise, and giving them 
commanding positions. 

To illustrate this, there was a merchant in a certain town 
who always had the top of the page. One day one of his 
competitors, also a regular advertiser, who had no special 
position, was frozen out by having his advertisement on the 
same page, beneath the other. He had a genuine spasm the 
next day because he was not given the same prominence as 
his competitor. He was assured that there is only one top to 
every page, and that his rival had that position, so they both 
could not have it. Several other controversies ensued in the 
plant from day to day — certain advertisers always growling, 
the privileged characters howling for more privileges, and the 
“‘unprivileged”’ howling because their advertisements did not 
look right. The paper went the downward course, while the - 
other rival paper in the town, which used the pyramid style 
and showed no special accommodations to the few, continued 
to prosper, and, of course, kept charging more and more for 
advertising space, and the advertiser paid it. Finally the first 
mentioned paper had a net circulation of 350, local and mail 
subscribers. The owner made the death leap at the eleventh 
hour and combined interests with his competitor, using the 
system of the latter in conducting the business. 

G. W. Warkins. 


EXHIBIT OF HOUSE-ORGANS BY UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


The first complete exhibit of house-organs, the publications 
of firms and corporations for circulation among their employees 
and patrons, will be held in San Francisco in August under the 
direction of the Extension Division of the University of Cali- 
fornia. The exhibition is being arranged by Louis Franklin 
Overstreet, instructor in advertising, and will open August 12. 
Editors of house-organs throughout the country are invited to 
send current numbers of their publications to Mr. Overstreet, 
Room 301, California Hall, Berkeley. The exhibition will be 
open to the public, and will usher in the fall term of the class in 
advertising, which Mr. Overstreet will conduct. Correspon- 
dence courses in this subject are available at any time. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In a letter to the press a London printer justly objects to 
the practice of some paper houses of printing their price lists 
and advertising matter by the multograph and various other 
duplicating processes. 

IN spite of the great efforts which are being made to increase 
the output of paper and pulp, the opinion is held by authorities 
that several years will elapse before the supply of paper over- 
takes the demand, if it ever does. 

Tue Lanston Monotype Corporation of England is making 
an issue of 100,000 shares of common stock of £1 each. The 
object is to provide capital for its rapidly increasing business 
and to enlarge manufacturing facilities. The company’s 
dividend for 1919 was ten per cent. 

THE recent fusion of two great printing trade houses, 
Waterlow & Sons, and Waterlow Brothers & Layton, London, 
leads the Financial World to comment: ‘This brings about a 
reunion of old family businesses that it is surprising should 
ever have grown up separately. We occasionally, however, see 
this branching out of households following the same trade 
into a number of individual concerns. There are, for instance, 
besides the Waterlow example, the printing establishments of 
Eyre & Spottiswoode and Spottiswoode & Spottiswoode, 
Ballentyne & Co., and the paper firms of Spicer Brothers and 
James Spicer & Sons. The Waterlows stand in the front 
ranks of lithographers and stationers, and the interests of the 
two houses are almost identical in every branch. The common 
head of the family in the eighteenth century was James Water- 
low, and Philip Hickson Waterlow, chairman of Waterlow & 
Sons, is his grandson, while William Alfred Waterlow, managing 
director of the merged Waterlow Brothers & Layton, is his 
great grandson. Edgar Lutwyche Waterlow, managing director 
of Waterlow & Sons, is a son of Philip Hickson Waterlow. The 
latter concern, now that it has absorbed its kin, will have a 
capital of £1,770,000.” 

FRANCE. 


A NEw journal, with the name Papyrus and devoted to the 
printing and paper industries, has been started at Paris. If 
the gait set by the first number continues, it will be a valuable 
addition to trade literature. 

GEorGES LEPREUX, the projector of ‘‘ Gallia Typographica,” 
met death through an accident some time ago. But the work 
will be continued by Edouard Champion. This work, of 
which we have already made mention, is intended to be a 
complete record and chronicle of printing in France, from the 
beginning down to the Revolution, including lists of all printers, 
in every city and town, and biographies of the greater printers 
based on official documents. 

Tue German printing trade journal, Der Deutscher Buch- und 
Steindrucker, in a recent number had an article giving quite a 
bit of praise to René Billoux, the editor of a Parisian printing 
trade journal, because of his energetic work in collecting a 
fund to help French printers who suffered while engaged in the 
war, or who became prisoners in the enemy’s camp. Mr. 
Billoux, on account of this work, has been given laureate 
honors by the French academy. Our readers will remember 
an appeal for contributions which he made in our pages. 

GERMANY. 

Witt1AM AUFMANN, formerly a newspaper publisher at 
Cleveland, Ohio, died early in June, at Dresden, Saxony. 

THE paper textile industry has suffered a collapse since 
the signing of the armistice, despite later efforts to induce the 
public to take to the wearing of paper apparel. 
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A SCIENTIFIC investigation, by H. Haertling, of the cause 
and method of prevention of the crumbling of old documents 
written in ink, shows that paper or parchment may be aged 
artificially by heating at 50° to 60° Centigrade in a current of 
dry air for five to six hours. When paper with a coating of ink 
rich in ferric oxid is aged it rapidly becomes brittle and falls 
to powder. Colloidal ferric oxid placed on paper, or mixed 
with raw cotton and aged as above, causes the cellulose to fall 
to a powder having a microcrystalline structure. 

TuE following goods are on the list of articles which may 
now be exported from Germany without an export license: 
Printed articles for business purposes; bookbinders’ cloth, 
smooth or pressed; daily newspapers; periodicals exported 
through the medium of the publishers’ dispatch offices; gold 
leaf, beaten by hand, alloyed (so called book gold), in the 
form of books; printing machinery; machines for bookbinding; 
mechanical presses for books, printing, lithography, photo- 
engraving, plate printing and other book printing machines. 


CHINA. 


A NEW, simplified system of phonetic writing called the 
Chu Yin Tzu-Mu is reported as making rapid progress in 
China. It uses thirty-nine symbols, twenty-four initials, 
twelve finals and three medials for connecting sounds. In 
1918 the system was officially adopted by a congress of repre- 
sentatives of all of the provinces, as the written language of 
China. It has been taught in the Government’s public schools, 
the lower normal schools and even the grade and primary 
schools. Colleges have held institutes to teach the system to 
school teachers. The question might be put, If the Chinese 
can adopt a phonetic alphabet why can not we, who claim 
superior intelligence, do likewise? 


SWITZERLAND. 


THE Society to Further the Swiss Gutenberg Museum 
during the past year added sixty-one new members. An 
addition to its building will be undertaken this year, the present 
quarters being cramped. The museum recently received a 
donation of some twenty thousand pieces of printed matter in 
about one hundred languages, collected by Herr Liithi, a leading 
member of the society. 


AUSTRALIA. 


LATE reports from this country tell of over three thousand 
printing operatives going on strike in Melbourne on March 1. 
There are six unions involved in the dispute, the Typographical 
Society, Printing Operatives’ Union, Bookbinders’ Society 
(women), Bookbinders’ Society (men), Carton Boxmakers’ 
Union and Lithographers’ Union. Each has a grievance of its 
own, and they are all making common cause. 


AUSTRIA. 


THE Deutsch-Oesterreichische (formerly O6esterreichisch- 
Ungarische) Buchdrucker-Zeitung, after having been published 
forty-eight years, has been discontinued, no doubt because of 
the high cost of paper. It was one of our highly valued foreign 
exchanges, being ably edited and chastely (never extravagantly) 
printed on a very good paper. 


ITALY. 


RAPHAEL BeERTIERI, editor and publisher of the high class 
printing trade monthly, J/ Risorgimento Grafico, and director 
of the book trades school at Milan, has been honored by being 
named a “chevalier of the crown of Italy.” 


RUSSIA. 


It is reported that only one book may be bought at a time 
in this country, owing to the paper shortage. 

ACCORDING to late reports, there are at present but thirteen 
small paper mills in operation in the whole of Russia. 
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Rail mystic art! which men like angels 
taught, 
To speak to eyes, and paint embodied 


thought ! 

Che deaf and dumb, blest skill, relieved 
by thee, 

@e make one sense perform the task of 
three. 

Ge see—we hear—we touch the head and 
heart, 

Hind take or give what each but yields in 
part; 

With the bard laws of distance we 
dispense, 

And, without sound, apart, commune in 
sense ; 

View, though confin’d—nay, rule this 
earthly ball, 


And travel o’er the wide expanded all. 

Dead letters thus with living notions 
fraught, 

Prove to the soul the teleseope of 
thought; 

To mortal life immortal honour give, 

Hnd bid all deeds and titles last and live. 

In scanty life, Eternity we taste, 

View the first ages, and inform the last; 

Arts, History, Laws, we purchase with 

a look, 
And keep, like fate, all nature in a Book. 


The above lines were written by 
Constantia Grierson, wife of George 
Grierson, who was appointed King’s 
printer for Ireland in 1732. Mrs. Grier- 
son was in her day famous as a scholarly 
woman and a versatile author and poet. 
As a girl she was taught type composi- 
tion. In womanhood she was first 
assistant to her husband in the direction 
of the printing house. Her scholarship 
was mainly self acquired. The poem 
reprinted above was annually printed on 
a press carried on a wagon in the proces- 
sion of the printers’ guild of Dublin on 
Lord Mayor’s day. Mrs. Grierson’s son 
succeeded to the business of government 
printer for Ireland. A century after 
Mrs. Grierson’s death (1733) the Grierson 
printing house was flourishing, none the 
worse apparently for the pursuit of 
learning by the Griersons. Perhaps their 
mental cultivation had something to do 
with their success in making printing pay. 

Since writing the above Collectanea 
has seen a book printed by the Grier- 
sons in Dublin in 1714. 





By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


A Printer We Are Proud Of. 


E present on this page a portrait 

of John Nichols. As a business 
man he made a great fortune and 
carried on a printing establishment 
which his great-grandsons are conducting 
with success at the present time in 
London. It was founded in 1699 by the 

















John Nichols. 

John Nichols, a famous and successful printer, 
1745-1826; Master of the Printers’ Guild, historian of 
Printing, author of many works of research, owner and 
editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, alderman of 
London, whose biography is printed on this page. The 
printing house he conducted is carried on at the present 
time by his great-grandsons. 


elder Bowyer, whose biography has been 
printed in Collectanea. In 1712 Bowyer’s 
extensive plant was totally destroyed by 
fire, yet he re-established it in time on 
a larger scale. In 1808 the plant which 
had been Bowyer’s and was then Nichols’ 
was totally destroyed by fire, yet Nichols 
re-established it in time on a larger scale. 
Remember, please, that these losses were 
before the days of fire insurance. These 
two instances furnish further proof that 
in the olden times the printers were 
exceptionally prosperous as a class. 
They held high social and civic rank. 
They were proud of their profession and 
demanded and obtained good payment 
for their invaluable work. 

There is a certain lie now current, 
often repeated at cost finding conven- 












tions, that printers have always been 
more or less poverty stricken. The old 
““wheeze” about the first typographer, 
Gutenberg, having a mortgage on his 
printing apparatus is uttered unctuously 
at cost conventions by speakers who are 
shamefully ignorant of the history of 
their trade. The printers, down to a 
century ago, in all parts of the world 
where printing was done, were fully as 
prosperous as persons in other gainful 
occupations. It’s the modern printers 
of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies who, as a class, have chosen the 
mechanic view of their occupation and 
have the rating and get the remuneration 
of mechanics, that are poor in reputation, 
because ignorant of the true value of 
their work to the world in general and 
to merchants and manufacturers in 
particular, and are therefore poorer in 
pocket as a class. Their favorite indoor 
sport is deprecating their art and those 
engaged in it. 

It has been told in Collectanea how 
William Bowyer the elder advanced the 
funds to start William Caslon, an 
engraver on metals, in the typefounding 
business. William Bowyer the younger was 
a staunch supporter of Caslon in his days 
of struggle. John Nichols and William 
Bowyer jointly wrote and issued a book 
on “The Origin of Printing.” To John 
Nichols and no other we owe the very 
exact and complete knowledge of the 
history of printing during his lifetime, a 
period of revolutionary changes in the 
processes of printing. These facts are to 
be found in Nichols’ “Biographical and 
Literary Anecdotes of William Bowyer, 
Printer, F. S. A., and of Many of his 
Learned Friends.” In 1781, when thirty- 
six years of age, John Nichols wrote and 
published the “‘ Biographical Memoirs of 
William Ged,” the inventor of stereo- 
typing. Yes, John Nichols was intensely 
proud of his profession and gloried in 
testifying to his pride. 

When he became owner and editor of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine he gave due 
prominence to the achievements of 
printing and of printers. 

Our portrait is from a mezzotint pub- 
lished in 1814 in a work containing the 
portraits and biographies of the leading 
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men of England in that year. Nichols 
was then a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquarians. Where today is there a 
printer who is a fellow of any learned 
society? Smellie, of Edinburgh, master 
printer, was secretary of the Scottish 
Society of Antiquarians, and founder, 
publisher, editor and chief contributor 
of the first edition of the great “‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.” Isaiah Thomas, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, was the 
founder in 1812 of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, now of world wide fame, 
one of the greater influences of culture 
in our country. These three men were 
scholarly and literary, and those ‘‘ weak- 
nesses’’ did not prevent them from being 
extraordinarily prosperous. Thomas, 
author of the “History of Printing in 
America,” a great work, our chief source 
of information about early printing in 
America, started life at the age of seven 
(!) as an apprentice, a miserably poor 
orphan. He died in 1831, leaving an 
estate of $1,700,000; and there were no 
“‘get rich quick”’ ways of making money 
in Thomas’s time. He retired from 
business in 1805. Collectanea a few years 
ago addressed an audience of about three 
hundred master printers in Chicago, and 
only two in the audience had ever heard 
of Thomas, “the Baskerville of America,” 
a better and more money making 
printer than Benjamin Franklin, one of 
America’s greater worthies, honored by 
learned men everywhere — and yet the 
printers ask why printing is not more 
prosperous! The reputations of men 
like Thomas and Nichols are assets to 
printing, which American printers, as a 
class, do not know enough to make 
potent and profitable. 

We shal! now reprint the biographical 
notice of 1814, issued while John Nichols 
was yet alive. He died in 1826: 


JOHN NICHOLS, ESQ., F.S.A. 


The son of Edward and Anne Nichols, 
was born at Islington, February 2, 1745, and 
received his education in that village, at the 
academy of Mr. John Shield. In 1757 he 
was placed under the care of the learned 
printer, Mr. William Bowyer, who, in a short 
time, received him into his confidence, and 
entrusted to him the management of his 
printing office. In 1766, having previously 
become a freeman of London, and liveryman 
of the Company of Stationers (the Printers’ 
Guild), he entered into partnership with his 
master, with whom, in 1767, he removed 
from White Friars into Red Lion Passage, 
Fleet street. This union continued till the 
death of Mr. Bowyer, in 1777. 

In August, 1778, he became associated 
with David Henry in the management of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, to which he has 
ever since been an extensive contributor, 
and for many years sole editor. 

In 1781 he was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Society of Antiquaries of Edin- 
burgh; in 1785, received the same distinction 
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from the Society of Antiquaries of Perth; 
and, in 1810, was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, of London. 

In December, 1784, he obtained a seat in 
the Common Council of London, for the 
ward of Farringdon Without, of which he 
was also Deputy from 1787 to 1797; finally 
resigned his seat in December, 1811. 

On January 8, 1807, by an accidental fall 
he fractured one of his thighs; and on 
February 8, 1808, experienced a far greater 
calamity, by a fire, which occasioned the 
total destruction of his printing office and 
warehouses, with the whole of their valuable 
contents. 

Under these accumulated misfortunes he 
experienced the sympathy and aid of exten- 
sive friendship; his mind gradually recovered 
its vigor, and his first efforts were exerted 
to complete his greatest literary under- 
taking, “The History of Leicestershire,” 
which alone seems to demand the labor of 
a whole life. 

In 1800 he associated with himself in 
partnership John Bowyer Nichols, his son; 
and, in 1812, Mr. Samuel Bentley, his 
nephew. 

The publications of which Mr. Nicho!s 
has been either author or editor are very 
numerous. The following more particularly 
may be attributed to him: 

“The Origin of Printing,” 1774, 8vo, a 
joint production of Mr. Bowyer and himself; 
reprinted in 1776; and a Supplement added 
in 1781. 

Three supplemental volumes to the 
“Works of Dean Swift,” with notes, 1775, 
1776, 1779; and, in 1801, a complete edition 
of ‘‘Swift’s Works,” nineteen volumes, 8vo.; 
reprinted in 1803, twenty-four volumes, 
18mo.; and again in 1808, in nineteen 
volumes, 8vo. 

“Brief Memoirs of Mr. Bowyer,” 1778, 
8vo., distributed as a tribute of respect, 
amongst a few select friends. Subsequent 
communications, and an extension of the 
plan, produced, in 1782, “Biographical and 
Literary Anecdotes of William Bowyer, 
printer, F.S.A., and of Many of his Learned 
Friends,” 4to. This was again reprinted, in 
1812, with a vast accession of biography and 
correspondence, under the title of ‘‘ Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century.” Of 
this, eight large volumes, 8vo, have appeared, 
and a ninth is in the press. 

“A Collection of Royal and Noble Wills,” 
1780, 4to. 

“A Select Collection of Miscellaneous 
Poems, with Historical and Biographical 
Notes,” eight volumes, small 8vo, 1780-1782. 

“Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica,” 
a series of articles of British topography, 
begun in 1789, and completed in 1790, in 
fifty-two numbers, or parts, forming eight 
volumes, 4to. 

“Biographical Anecdotes of William 
Hogarth,” 1781, 8vo. Republished in 1782 
and 1785; and again in 1810, in two quarto 
volumes, with 160 plates, accurately copied 
in that size from the originals. 

“Biographical Memoirs of William Ged,”’ 
1781, 8vo. 

“History and Antiquities of Hinckley, in 
Leicestershire,’ 1782, 4to. 

“Bishop Atterbury’s 
respondence, with Notes,” 


Epistolary Cor- 
four volumes, 
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8vo, 1783-1787; reprinted in 1799, with 
Memoirs of the Bishop, and a fifth volume 
of additional correspondence, etc. 

“4 Collection of Miscellaneous Tracts, 
by Mr. Bowyer and some of his learned 
Friends,” 1785, 4to. 

“History and Antiquities of Lambeth 
Parish,” 1786, 4to. 

“The Works, in Verse and Prose, of 
Leonard Welsted, Esq., with Notes, and 
Memoirs of the Author,” 1787, 8vo. 

“Sir Richard Steele’s Epistolary Cor- 
respondence, with ‘Biographical and His- 
torical Notes,’”’ 1788, two volumes, small 
8vo. Reprinted, with large additions, in 
1809. 

“The Progresses and Royal Processions 
of Queen Elizabeth,” three volumes, 4to, 
1788-1894. 

“The History and Antiquities of Canon- 
bury, with some account of the Parish of 
Islington,” 1788, 4to. 

“The Lover and Reader,” by Sir Richard 
Steele, 1789, 8vo. And, in 1790 and 1791, 
Sir Richard’s “Town Talk,’ and other 
miscellanies, two volumes, 8vo. 

“Miscellaneous Antiquities, in continua- 
tion of the Bibliotheca Topographica Britan- 
nica,”’ six numbers, 4to, 1792-1798. 

“The History and Antiquities of the 
Town and County of Leicester,” begun in 
1795, and concluded in 1811; seven volumes, 
folio. 

“Tllustrations of the Manners and 
Expences of Ancient Times in England,” 
1797, 4to. 

“Letters on various subjects, to and from 
Archbishop Nicolson,”’ two volumes, 8vo. 

A new edition of “Fuller’s Worthies,”’ 
with brief Notes, two volumes, 4to, 1811, 
ebc., etc. 

Mr. Nichols, in 1766, married Anne, 
daughter of Mr. William Cradock, of 
Leicester, who died in 1766, by whom he 
had two daughters; and again in 1778, 
Martha, daughter of Mr. William Green, of 
Hinckley, who died in 1788, and by whom 
he has one son and four daughters. 


* * * * 


AKE the printing houses worthy 

of eager and intelligent boys, and 
there will be no dearth of profitable 
apprentices. The average printing house 
is not a place which appeals to intelligent 
boys. The proprietor of such a printing 
house is responsible for its uncouthness 
in equipment and personnel. Such a 
man’s wife may keep his home clean, 
otherwise he might defile it and bring 
low company into it. There is no affinity 
between success and dirt and vulgarity. 

* * * * 


T is a pleasure to note the prosperity 
of an increasing number of young 
gentlemen who have within recent years 
entered into printing as a profession. It 
is a pleasure to note that help employed 
by these young gentlemen are also 
earnest, studious and gentlemanly. These 
men will in time cause the occupation of 
printing to be as highly respected as other 
professional occupations. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Matters pertaining to cost finding, estimating and office methods will be-discussed through this department. 
When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 


request is accompanied by return postage. 


Personal replies by letter will be made only when 


of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 


The Salary Question. 


There is one question regarding cost finding that seems to 
come up so often that it must be puzzling to many of the men 
running small and medium size printing plants where there 
are only one or two owners who do some work in the plant and 
all the office and street work. That is the question of how 
much salary, and where to charge it in calculating cost. 

Unfortunately, too many decide not to charge it at all, 
mistakenly hoping that they can draw small amounts from 
time to time and take the balance at the end of the year. 

One printer whom we talked with recently brought the 
question up and when asked how much salary he took out of 
the business replied: “Oh, I just take what is left, and am 
glad to get that.” After a few minutes’ further conversation 
we casually asked how much money he made out of the business 
last year. He promptly replied, “$2,500.” But a little 
judicious argument showed that he meant that he had taken 
that amount as a total of salary and profits. And there are 
thousands like him. 

That man was fooling himself. What he had taken out of 
the business was the amount that the $2,500 exceeded a fair 
wage for his services as salesman and manager, which was 
about $420, as he was certainly entitled to a salary of $40 
per week, 

The trouble was that he did not draw any certain amount 
regularly, because he felt that it was all his anyhow and that 
he could take it whenever he wished to do so. 

When it was explained to him that only the items that were 
entered in the books and carried to the monthly reports of the 
cost of production were charged to the customer in the average 
hour cost he saw the point at once and said, ‘‘That makes it 
look as though I had been working for my customers without 
pay.” And that is just what he had been doing. 

The first item on the list of cost items on the Monthly 
Statement of Cost of Production of the Standard Cost System 
is marked Pay Roll. This item covers every penny paid out for 
wages and salaries of all kinds in the plant, and is divided to 
the departments according to the number and value of the 
employees in each. A certain amount is charged to the Office 
and General Expense, which includes all the office employees 
and the salesmen, unless a separate column is kept for the sales 
department. It is here that the salary of the proprietor should 
appear, and its amount should be equal to what would have to 
be paid for a man to do the work that the proprietor does. 

When this is done the amount of that salary is properly 
carried to the cost of keeping the plant going and billed to the 
customers, who receive the benefit accruing from the fact that 
he is on the job. When it is not done, the hour cost of the 
plant will apparently be less and the customer will receive a 
smaller bill. Naturally that will please the customer, but the 
result, so far as the printer is concerned, is the same as it would 


be if he took the amount that he should draw for salary each 
month and threw it into the river. Stop, that is wrong — it is 
worse than that, for some of the money thrown in the river 
might be recovered by persons on the river or in it, while, by 
the neglect to charge it up, it is lost forever and no one is 
benefited by the loss. 

To many this may seem a small matter, but consider that 
the average small printery does a business of from $15,000 to 
$25,000 and that a $1,500 salary is from six to ten per cent on 
this business, and then you will see that it is a serious leak and 
one that should be stopped at once. 

If you are not keeping your cost system properly in this 
respect change at once and enter your salary in the proper 
pay roll column. It is much better to runa business without 
any profit and draw a just salary than to imagine that your 
salary is accumulating when it is not. 


Keeping Records. 


To judge by the inquiries received from printers requiring 
help, and the frequency with which those inquiries are repeated, 
it would seem that it is the exception for a printer to keep what 
is known in other crafts and professions by the various titles of 
note book, formula book, shop record, and other equally 
suggestive names. 

Of course, there are hundreds of printers who do keep rec- 
ords of the various combinations of ink that they find to work 
well with certain papers, and the remedies that they have 
found for certain troubles and defects in papers and inks, the 
unique way they have been able to save many impressions on 
certain jobs by a perfectly simple layout (that is, simple after 
it was worked out), and many other valuable items that come 
up from time to time that they know will be useful later. 

In every pressroom, in every composing room, in every 
bindery, in every office, there should be a record book in which 
are entered all the unusual methods of handling a job and all 
the successful methods of overcoming difficulties of any kind. 

To illustrate: The method in use today. for mounting 
electrotypes on patent beds for jobs that have very narrow 
margins by grooving the edges of the plates so that the hooks 
are allowed to go under the edges a short distance, was first 
discovered in a plant that had made a contract for a large run 
of post cards printed in four colors. They found that by this 
method they could get thirty-six plates on the sheet instead of 
thirty-two as had been estimated, and that they could also 
save a large amount of cutting by getting them so close that a 
second trim was made unnecessary. In order to groove the 
plates an ordinary plane and shoot board were fitted with a 
special bit and the plates finished in the pressroom. A record 
was kept of the method and of the results, and for two years 
this saving was made on a number of jobs before the scheme 
leaked out and electrotypers began to furnish the plates already 
grooved. 
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In another plant the pressroom record book showed how 
each successful special mixture of inks was made, and a sample 
impression was pasted beside the formula. This house was 
noted for the beauty of its colorwork and for the difficulty other 
printers had in trying to copy its work, or rather to imitate it, 
for very few could duplicate it. 

Some years ago a pressman who had been disabled by an 
accident was able to make a living by selling the formulas that 
he had compiled during some twenty years of work. He had 
recorded his successes and experiments. 

The great value of knowing just what to do in an emergency 
is apparent to all printers, and they often say: ‘‘I will remem- 
ber this, and know what to do next time,” but unless a record 
is made, the matter or the method is forgotten when wanted 
again. 


A Wrong Way to Make Estimates. 


It seems there is proportionately more time wasted by 
printers in making estimates than is devoted to similar work 
in any other business. Any one who has an idea that he may 
at some time need some printing can go to a printer — any 
printer — and ask for prices upon the most uncertain specifi- 
cations, or upon no data at all, and the printer will waste hours 
trying to figure out the lowest price for which he would accept 
the hypothetical order. And the waste does not stop here, for 
the same thing will be offered to a dozen printers and they will 
all take time to figure. 

This waste, it seems, is almost impossible to cut out, but 
there is one habit that many printers have in connection with 
estimating that is the cause of loss and trouble that can be 
remedied by the exercise of a little common sense. 

Many printers, in making an estimate, first make their guess 
as to the minimum time for composition on the job; then they 
send the copy to the foreman, who consults his best compositors 
and they come to a decision as to the time in which they could 
do the work. This is submitted to the office, and if it is lower 
than the office estimate it is used to base the price upon. 

Then, after weeks of waiting, when conditions have changed, 
and there is no longer a great vacuity in the composing room, 
the job comes in. It is sent to the composing room, but the 
men who guessed at the time they could do it in, being the best 
men, are busy on other hurried work and the job is given to 
average workmen, or, in case of big rush and extra hands, to 
some who can never hope to be average, with the result that 
the time put in on that composition wipes out all the profit 
on the whole job. 

A difference of fifteen to twenty-five per cent between the 
estimated and the actual time is often the case. Sometimes 
this is the result of the slowness of the workers, and again it 
is caused by the fact that the men who made the original esti- 
mate had an idea of how they would have set the type and could 
have made good, while the others had no ideas and did as they 
were told. In some cases they were told wrong, the original 
idea having faded from memory, no notes being made. 

This wrong way of estimating has caused many losses to 
printers all over the country. It is, we are sorry to say, a 
general habit among those estimators who are not practical 
printers and who have never studied up a system of classifica- 
tion of composition as a guide to their figuring. 

If you are not certain about the time that it will take to set 
a job, remember that the average jobwork and advertising 
will be set by average compositors at the rate of eight and 
one-half square inches per hour, the measurement being 
taken over the entire “‘printed”’ surface of the job, and that it is 
possible to classify all job and catalogue composition by select- 
ing a sufficient number of samples of different jobs and arranging 
those that are of the same kind together and taking an average 
of the time for each class. This system was originated by 
Daniel Baker and published in 1911 in the “Master Printer 
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Simplified Estimate System.” It has been successfully used by 
numerous printers all over the country. 

The idea is based upon the inexorable law of averages and 
thus provides for the lost time of the slow man by averaging 
him against the extra swift work of the “best” man. Such a 
system is only exact in part of the cases in which it is used, but 
it is also exact in the total, so that it is perfectly safe. On the 
other hand, the guess of the foreman and his expert is always 
low and there is no chance to offset it against the swift produc- 
tion, because the latter goes down on the time ticket at its 
net value. 

In these times of scarcity of labor, when every man who can 
handle a stick is given a job, it is well to consider that the law 
of averages is the only safe basis of figuring when you must 
give a price in advance; but it is also wise to remember that the 
best and fairest plan for all concerned is the billing at the 
completion of the work on the “cost plus’ basis. 


What Is a Dollar? 


Ever look at a dollar bill and consider just what it is and 
what it represents in business life? Your first impulse will be 
to say, “Why, a dollar, of course.” 

But what is a dollar? A hundred cents. Yes. An arbi- 
trary unit of value represented by certain notes or coins, sup- 
posed to be based upon the intrinsic value of a certain weight 
of gold. But is it? 

A dollar bill is a token, a note, a promise to pay a certain 
equivalent in some other medium of exchange or a certain 
amount of gold or silver. A gold or silver dollar is neither 
more nor less than a token, the same as the dollar bill, for it 
calls for a definite weight of metal which may or may not be 
of the same value when you desire to exchange it. 

The only reason for the stability of value of what we call 
dollars — money — is the credit and stability of the govern- 
ment behind it and that government’s known reputation for 
meeting its obligations. 

The dollar (paper or metal) is then only a convenient 
medium of exchange; a go-between in the exchange of com- 
modities to do away with the trouble of barter and exchange 
of the actual goods. It is a convenience, not a necessity. A 
name. A unit of calculation in the United States and Canada. 

Its value fluctuates according to the amount of the precious 
metals in sight, and therefore it can hardly be used to fix the 
true value or price of anything. 

The true value for comparison is the amount of labor 
required to produce the things compared and the amount of 
brains required to guide that labor in their construction. From 
the point of view of the workman, the true value of a thing is 
the amount of labor that he must give for enough dollars to 
buy that thing. 

On this basis the so called high cost of living is not so high 
after all for the man who is getting higher wages or making 
sales at higher prices. Nor is he any better off for his higher 
wages. He receives twice as much as before and pays twice 
as much. Nothing is gained. 

But high prices because of inflated conditions are really a 
detriment, because the actual number of tokens, called dollars, 
handled is greater and the worker still thinks in the dollar 
unit to which he has been accustomed and he spends extrava- 
gantly because he seems to have more. 

It is really a sort of dream or nightmare from which there 
must come a disagreeable awakening unless we adjust our ideas 
to real values. 





OH, THAT’S DIFFERENT. 


Customer: “I must have this first thing in the morning.” 

Printer: ‘Certainly, if you are willing to pay extra for 
the overtime.” 

Customer: “Oh, never mind. Next week will be all right.” 
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PHOTOENGRAVERS MEET AT CLEVELAND. 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 


JHE twenty-fourth annual convention of the 

American Photoengravers’ Association, held 

in Cleveland, June 17, 18 and 19, was the 

most successful, instructive and enjoyable 

ever held by this progressive organization. 

One of the pleasant features was the pres- 

entation to George H. Benedict, of Chicago, 

of a Peerless sedan car and a handsome 

check in recognition of the years of study he has given to 
determining the cost of photoengraving and the proper method 
of charging for the work. There were 486 persons at the 
convention, 293 being delegates representing 227 firms. Eighty 
cities were represented, the wide territory covered being shown 
by the following: Frank E. Andrews, of Portland, Oregon; 
Mrs. Virginia Thomson, and William J. Brandenberg, of Los 
Angeles, California; Clyde Glenn, Tampa, Florida; W. T. 
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George H. Benedict Honored by the Photoengravers. 
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urgent need for the adoption of standardized colors for process 
engravers and printers, and whereas the only constructive 
suggestions along this line have been ably presented by our 
member W. J. Wilkinson, be it resolved that we approve the 
findings of his report and recommend the use of the colors 
therein given.” 

An idea of the important subjects discussed at this con- 
vention may be gained from the titles of the papers read and 
the competent men to whom the subjects were assigned. 
‘Cost Finding Activities in Canada” was the subject of a talk 
by W. J. Cannon, secretary of the Manufacturing Photo- 
engravers of Canada. The Cost Committee’s report was of 
course presented by George H. Benedict, and was embellished 
by elaborate charts and tables of figures. ‘‘Occupancy and 
Use Insurance” was discussed by T. R. Covey; ‘‘The Future 
of Photoengraving,”’ by S. H. Horgan, of the editorial staff of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

One morning was given over entirely to descriptions of new 
process equipment, methods and devices. ‘Electrical Etch- 


Mr. and Mrs. Benedict standing in front of the Peerless sedan, presented to Mr. Benedict during the convention at Cleveland. 
Fred W. Gage, who made the presentation, is standing just to the right at the front of the car. 


Northgrave, Toronto, Canada; T. J. Baker, Houston, Texas; 
Norman A. Roberts, London, Canada; W. J. Ashton, and E. G. 
Fritz, Dallas, Texas. : 

The reports of the officers for the year were contained in a 
printed book of 54 pages, giving one an idea of how well the 
business of this organization was managed by Commissioner 
Louis Flader and of the great amount of time the officers have 
given to their duties. 

The officers elected for the coming year are: Adolph 
Schuetz, New York, president; Charles A. Stinson, Phila- 
delphia, first vice-president; Henry Petran, Milwaukee, second 
vice-president; J. C. Bragdon, Pittsburgh, secretary-treasurer. 
Executive Committee: E. C. Miller, Chicago, chairman; Fred 
W. Gage, Battle Creek, Michigan; Victor W. Hurst, Rochester, 
New York; F. E. Andrews, Portland, Oregon; Oscar F. Kwett, 
Canton, Ohio. 

One of the most important questions before the convention 
was the standardization of the colored inks used in three and 
four color process printing. William J. Wilkinson, of New 
York, as chairman of the committee on the subject, made his 
report in a printed pamphlet in which he showed the colored 
inks he would recommend, at least for trial. The Committee 
on Resolutions said of this report: ‘‘ Whereas, there exists an 


ing” was told about by Raymond M. Weeks, of Philadelphia; 
“The Prevention of Leaks,’ by W. W. Smith; “Scientific 
Negative Making,” by Ralph Grenell, ‘‘The Automatic 
Powdering Machine,” by W. J. Logan, Cleveland; ‘‘How to 
Etch Halftones of Quality,” R. R. Page; ‘‘The Proper Cooling 
of Plates,” A. J. Powers, and ‘Practical Instruction for 
Etching,” by Axel Holmstrom, of Stockholm, Sweden. 

“The Labor Problem,” as it was termed on the program, 
took up a good deal of time of the convention. F. W. Gage 
discussed “‘The Position and Policy of the American Photo- 
engravers’ Association on the Subject of Labor”; Henry 
Schmall, secretary and treasurer of the International Photo- 
engravers’ Union, in the absence of Matthew Woll, gave labor’s 
side of the question in a frank way which was well received by 
the convention. Charles A. Stinson, of Philadelphia, talked 
on “Increased Production”; C. A. Nelson, Utica, and W. W. 
Dibble, Syracuse, told how to “Stabilize the Labor Supply”; 
L. B. Folsom, ‘‘The Open Shop Method of Training Appren- 
tices”; A. J. Newton, ‘‘Trade Schools,” and Louis Flader, 
‘“The Apprentice Question.” 

“More and Broader Coéperation” was the subject of a 
paper by Louis E. Holland, Kansas City, in which he announced 
““God made man and also the photoengraver.” ‘Our Policy 
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Toward the Introduction of Inventions, Labor Saving Devices 
and Progressive Developments” was handled by R. B. Olsen, 
New York, and J. J. McGrath, Chicago. “Our Relations with 
Equipment and Supply Dealers” was told by Victor W. 
Hurst, Rochester. ‘‘The Results Obtained by the Operation 
of Profit Sharing Systems”’ was discussed ably by N. T. Mears, 
St. Paul, Peter Shotanus, Detroit, and Robert Rawsthorne, 
Pittsburgh. 

“Loyalty to the Organization,” by Henry Petran, Mil- 
waukee, was one of the great hits of the convention, for Petran 
is called the “‘ Modern Bill Nye.”’ The question of the neces- 
sity of night forces was the subject of much discussion in 
which Henry Mawicke, Chicago, and D. L. Smith, Cleveland, 
led. It resulted in the convention, by resolution, disapproving 
of night work. 

“Rush Work,” by Roger Cunningham, Kansas City, was 
ably defined. “Proper Remuneration for Overtime Work” 
was the topic of a paper by Charles E. Sherman, New York. 
“Should Employees Be Admitted to the Management of 
Business and to What Extent” was the subject most ably 
handled by J. C.’Colgan, New York, which he concluded by 
quoting a famous statesman “I am neither for it, nor agin it.” 
“The Necessity and Benefit of Local and Sectional Organiza- 
tions,” by F. E. Rudenauer, Cleveland, was the last paper read 
at the convention. 

There was a splendid program of entertainment provided 
for the ladies who accompanied their husbands to the con- 
vention, a great banquet and a ball after it, so that all enjoyed 
themselves and pronounced this Cleveland convention ‘‘The 
Best Ever.” 





SOME HIGH SPOTS OF THE ADVERTISING 
CONVENTION. 


BY HARRY HILLMAN. 


UNE 6 to 10 were busy days at Indianapolis, 

Indiana. While entertainment was by no 
| means lacking, plenty of it being furnished 
| in connection with the city’s centennial cele- 
i} bration, nevertheless nearly every session 
saw the large convention hall crowded almost 
to its capacity. The sixteenth annual con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World has passed into history, but its record will stand 
out prominently as the most constructive effort in the organiza- 
tion’s strenuous campaign for “Truth in Advertising” and for 
more effective use of advertising. The sessions were not mere 
“talk fests,” they were filled to overflowing with practical, 
common sense discussions and demonstrations, carrying out 
the aim to make it a one hundred per cent business convention, 
the keynote being ‘‘ Advertising — How and Now.” 

Following out the plan of recent years, the convention was 
opened in a fitting manner with a great inspirational meeting 
on Sunday afternoon. In the evening, prominent advertising 
men filled the pulpits of various churches in the city. On 
Monday morning, promptly at the scheduled time, 9:30, 
following a special opening ceremony by “the first advertising 
man”’ (the old time town crier), President Donnelley sounded 
the gavel and started the mental feast of good things prepared 
for the delegates and visitors. 

“Advertising as an Economic Force” was the subject of the 
first address, and this was handled in an exceptionally able 
manner by Joseph French Johnson, D. C. S., dean of the New 
York University School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
and president of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. ‘‘As an 
economic force,” said Dr. Johnson, ‘‘advertising gives birth to 
new wants, and so creates an economic demand for more goods, 
thus tending to increase the demand for this labor. 
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No matter how wonderful your invention, or how fine the qual- 
ity of your goods, people will not buy unless they know what 
you have. Therefore, you simply must advertise. 

“Tt is entirely wrong to look upon the expense of advertising 
as one of the costs which add to the price. The truth is quite 
the contrary. Without advertising, large scale production is 
absolutely impossible, and large scale production is the sine 
qua non of low prices. Some one has estimated that the busi- 
ness men of the United States in normal times before the great 
war were spending fully one billion dollars a year in advertising. 
A mushroom economist would immediately jump to the con- 
clusion that the poor ultimate consumer footed this enormous 
bill. If we could get all the facts, however, I have no doubt 
we could prove that this billion dollar expenditure for adver- 
tising reduced prices to such an extent that at the end of the 
year the American people were more than a billion dollars 
better off than they would have been had some fake economic 
czar begun the new year with an edict against advertising.” 

L. D. H. Weld, manager of the commercial research depart- 
ment of Swift & Co., speaking on ‘‘ The Economies and Econom- 
ics of Product and Market Analysis,’’ emphasized the import- 
ance of thorough analysis of the product and the market in the 
planning of sales campaigns. He called attention to the change 
that has come about in the methods followed by the leading 
advertising agencies, and said ‘this change is the result of a 
better understanding of the functions of advertising, and of a 
better realization that advertising can be and must be carried 
out along scientific lines, just the same as any other part of our 
industrial and commercial system. There are still too many 
people, including economists, who ought to know better, who 
believe that advertising is more or less an unnecessary and 
expensive luxury, and that something ought to be done to 
curtail expenditurés along this line. This thought carries with 
it the belief that advertising increases the prices of com- 
modities, that it is an expense that consumers must pay for if 
they buy advertised goods. This same line of thought has led 
to the suggestion that there ought to be a tax placed on adver- 
tising expenditure. Such a suggestion entirely overlooks the 
fundamental purpose and achievement of advertising. It 
would be just as logical to place a tax on the salaries of sales- 
men, or on the cost of a labor and money saving device for 
addressing letters, or on the purchase price of a new and 
improved machine in the factory. It would amount to the 
taxing of the most efficient and most economical method of 
accomplishing the purpose at hand.” 

“Putting Longer Legs on the Advertising Dollar” was the 
subject handled in an effective manner by A. H. Deute, of the 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Company, New York. “‘We can not 
counsel smaller advertising appropriations,” said Mr. Deute. 
“We can not consider reduced expenditures for advertising, 
but we must see to it that more is done with the appropriation, 
that the advertising dollar is made more effective. . . . 
The first step is obvious. We must be more careful what we 
do with our printed matter, more careful what we say, more 
careful in setting forth an appeal which will sell goods. We 
must look more carefully for waste and get rid of it.” 

To give even a brief summary of the many valuable and 
instructive talks would require far more space than is available 
here. The entire range of advertising was covered, every 
phase being represented in some form or other, either at the 
general sessions or at the sessions of the various departmentals. 
Department meetings were held by the Agricultural Pub- 
lishers’ Association; American Association of Advertising 
Agencies; Associated Business Papers; Association of North 
American Directory Publishers; Church Advertising, Com- 
munity Advertising, and the Daily Newspaper departments; 
Direct Mail Advertising Association; Financial Advertisers’ 
Association; Graphic Arts Association; National Association 
of Advertising Specialty Manufacturers; Outdoor Advertising 
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Association; Periodical Publishers; Poster Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Screen Advertisers’ Association. 

The Graphic Arts Association represents the printing and 
allied trades in the Associated Advertising Clubs, and it is to 
be regretted that printers have not taken greater interest in 
this departmental. The meetings this year were devoted to a 
general discussion of ways and means to increase the interest 
and build up a more effective organization. It was strongly 
emphasized that printing represented the largest part of all 
advertising, and that printers had a far greater investment at 
stake in machinery and equipment, therefore the printing 
trades should have a far stronger representation in the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs through the Graphic Arts Association. 
As a result of the discussion a committee was appointed for 
the purpose of formulating a plan for building up the associa- 
tion. The committee contemplates a survey of the printing 
industry as it relates to the production of advertising printing, 
to the end that the Graphic Arts Association may become a 
body for the interchange of experiences and ideas. 

What proved to be one of the most valuable features of the 
convention was the interdepartment session. Each department 
was requested to select the best and most representative address 
delivered at its sessions, and these addresses made up the pro- 
gram of the interdepartment session. 

Fred W. Gage, of Battle Creek, Michigan, was selected as 
the representative of the Graphic Arts Association at the 
interdepartment session, and to Mr. Gage is due great credit 
for the able manner in which he presented the printer’s side. 
In referring to printed matter of quality, he strongly empha- 
sized its importance as “the bridge that carries advertising 
across.” He laid great stress on the importance of choosing 
a printer for ability to give intelligent service, and presented a 
strong plea for the elimination of the waste of time and money 
that is caused by shopping around, getting a number of printers 
to give figures on the same job merely to get the lowest price. 
“Tt is just as foolish for a man to choose a printer on a price 
basis as it is to expect good clothes from a tailor on the same 
ground,” said Mr. Gage. Continuing, “‘Use good printed 
matter and put it forth in a more limited and a better selected 
way. It hurts me to the quick to see good printed matter 
scattered about and treated as though it is of no moment. 
Concentrate on quality rather than quantity, and be sure 
that your printed matter goes where it will be appreciated.” 

The award of trophies created great interest. Cleveland 
carried off the coveted ‘‘Baltimore Truth Trophy,” given for 
the most definite and practical work in promoting truth in 
advertising. The trophy offered by the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Los Angeles for the best work done in coéperating with 
the Government during and after the war was awarded to the 
Chicago Women’s Advertising Club. The Dallas Women’s 
Advertising Club received the trophy awarded to the club 
having present at the convention the greatest number of 
women who had traveled the longest distance. Des Moines 
took home the D’Arcy, or ‘Big Brother,” trophy for the best 
work in organizing and promoting a higher standard of efficiency 
among clubs. 

Among the resolutions adopted was one discouraging the 
use of free advertising in newspapers and periodicals, reading, 
‘Resolved, That publishers of newspapers and other periodicals 
be encouraged to confine advertising to the advertising col- 
umns.” Another resolution protested against the Thompson 
bill, now pending in Congress, which proposes a tax on adver- 
tising. Objection to the bill is based on the fact that ‘‘ Adver- 
tising is a part of salesmanship, and such a tax would in effect 
be a tax upon selling, and would operate to reduce production 
at a time when the Government is doing everything in its 
power to encourage production.” 

Charles A. Otis, president of Otis & Co., of Cleveland, 


Ohio, was unanimously elected president. 
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STANDARDIZING PAPER SAMPLE BOOKS. 


A standardized size for paper manufacturers’ sample books 
so that they may be most handily filed for instant and con- 
tinuous reference, is a strong need of this codperative era in the 
production of printed matter. A sample book of a paper 
manufacturer takes so much time and care in its preparation 
that it should be given permanent and specific value. Its 
‘general publicity” qualities of first sight attractiveness and 
association of the firm name with good paper are important, 
but have their limitations. Samples, to be of full use and value, 
must be on hand when the particular jobs they are suitable for 
are on the tapis. 

The sample book that is constructed with the object of 
being an especially convenient, an “‘ever present” aid to the 
busy printer instead of being in his way after he has given it a 
hurried inspection, is a “‘standing advertisement ”’ of the highest 
and most valued type. It is continuously useful, and so exer- 
cises a constant selling force when the need to buy is uppermost. 
It will be kept on hand to meet coming requirements — to give 
ideas that will suit a customer’s needs at the very time these 
needs are in evidence. 

The page size, 8% by 11 inches —a popular catalogue, 
magazine, folder and circular size, and that most used for letter- 
heads, letterhead folders, etc. — affords an excellent chance for 
showing just how a job will look, and is particularly convenient 
to demonstrate the ‘‘feel,”’ the thickness, and the strength of 
the different papers. A book of this size can be most readily 
filed. It fits files such as the printer and other consumers of 
paper use. If desired, it can be filed with correspondence. 

The same advantages are assured by the use of the corre- 
sponding size of the hypotenuse-oblong standard recommended 
by the National Association of Purchasing Agents and other 
associations. This size is 71% by 1056 inches. 

Standardization will ensure the long life for the paper 
sample book to which its worth entitles it. At present the life 
of a copy is often likely to be short if the printer is not in imme- 
diate need of what may have made an excellent and even 
inspirational first impression. Though he knows he will have 
need of just such ideas and papers as they contain, they do not 
fit his files. So he often trusts to memory or to brief filable 
memoranda. Or he expects to receive other books by the time 
he will need them, and sometimes reasons that he can get 
another copy of the particular book should he require it, but 
finds himself without one when the “rush” job arrives. 

Standardization of paper sample books will save much time, 
money and energy for the printer and his customers. Even a 
large printing house, with its special help and facilities for filing 
matter of various shapes and sizes — a house that aims to let 
nothing get away from it that will be of service to any cus- 
tomer — feels that its facilities for frequent and immediate 
consultation of these books would be greatly increased by 
means of a standardized form. What a boon, then, to the 
average printer in cramped quarters, and with a small office 
force, would be such standardization. 

When a printer has standardized books of the standard 
forms most used, of such a size that he can file them easily and 
refer to them instantly, he will soon refer to them constantly. 
He will thus be able to obtain for a customer in the shortest 
possible time the paper that best fits the job. 

This will benefit the customer, whose best interests are the 
prime consideration of both the printer and the paper manu- 
facturer. It will benefit the printer, the importance of whose 
suggestions, ideas, plans and advice is being emphatically 
shown to the user of printing by the paper trade. And it will 
benefit the paper manufacturer, whose beneficent influence on 
modern business should be as strongly appreciated by business 
men in general as it is by the printer who seeks to make the best 
possible use of his product.— From “‘ Character,” house-organ of 
Griffith-Stillings Press, Boston. 
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concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 





Matrices Show Damaged Walls. 


A New Zealand machinist-operator encloses a matrix which 
shows that it has had hard service. The following letter accom- 
panied. the matrix: “Being a regular reader of the Machine 
Composition department of THE INLAND Printer, I don’t 
think you will refuse to answer one or two questions in regard 
to the linotype, which I can assure you will be much appreci- 
ated. Not long ago I took over the care of a Model 15 machine 
and since then have found the following defects: (1) The 
inside bottom lugs of the matrices wear, and I can not account 
for it as everything seems in working order. I am enclosing 
a matrix so that you will be able to see it for yourself. What is 
the cause? Only occurs on lower case. (2) The black letter 
on the matrix when casting black lines always leaves hair lines, 
while the roman is all right. What is the cause? I notice the 
walls are gone in a lot of them, but not in all. (3) The space- 
bands are always picking up metal on the sleeve. I have 
always cleaned them twice daily since I have been on the 
machine, but still they collect the metal. What is the cause?” 

Answer.— We would be unable to give the real cause for 
the damaged walls on your matrices without knowing more 
fully: how you clean your matrices and spacebands. The metal 
adhering to sleeve of spaceband is a symptom only. It may be 
due to any of the following causes: (a) Loose lines may have 
cast for a short or a long period. (b) Matrices may have been 
cleaned in petrol or wood alcohol — that is, they may have 
been immersed in either liquid. (c) Metal heated to an abnor- 
mal temperature may have been used for a short or a long period 
in casting slugs. 

As a preventive we suggest the following: (1) See that the 
pump stop is adjusted so that when a full or proper line is justi- 
fied the block on pump lever just clears the pump stop lever. 
This will insure the casting of only properly justified lines. (2) 
When you clean matrices place them on edge in a galley, and 
clean the ears and lugs with an ink eraser (gum). This rubbing 
of the parts will polish the ears without abrading the surface. 
After the matrices are made bright, take a magazine brush, and 
with powdered graphite rub the exposed edges. Repeat opera- 
tions on opposite side. When this is done, all of the fine par- 
ticles of the gum eraser should be rubbed out of the interstices 
between the matrices, and a coating of graphite should be 
deposited thereon. Clean magazine with the dry brush, and 
afterwards use powdered graphite to polish. The cleaning of 
the spacebands may also have a bearing on the cause of dam- 
aged walls. We recommend that the spacebands be rubbed on 
a smooth board with the grain of wood parallel with the length 
of spacebands. Sprinkle powdered graphite on the board and 
lay the spaceband thereon. Rub the spaceband hard and in the 
direction of the grain. Do not in any case rub the sleeve or 
wedge part of the spaceband in a circle or across the grain of 
the wood. Clean on both sides. Do not scrape metal from the 
spaceband with anything harder than brass rule. (3) Aim to 
keep the temperature of the metal at or below 550° F. Higher 


BY E, M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 












temperature is destructive to the walls of matrices if continued. 
The use of Not-a-bur on the spacebands will help correct 
hair lines. The appearance of the lugs and ears of the matrix, 
especially the front ones, suggests that the matrices in falling 
had impact with something that caused the damage. We sug- 
gest that you examine the inside surface of the glass and 
observe if any signs of unusual roughness appear. Note from 
top to bottom in path of lower case. We do not believe the 
bruises occur as the matrices enter the magazine. 

There is another matter that occasionally requires attention 
which also is the cause of damaged walls and the adhering of 
metal to sleeve of spacebands. This is a trouble due to weak 
justification. The spacebands are not driven up tight enough. 
You might make a test of setting up a line, using, for example, 
six spacebands. Allow the line to justify, and then stop the 
machine. Measure the height the spacebands rise. Allow line 
to cast, and retain line in the elevator jaws. Increase the stress 
of the large springs in the rear by turning down on the nut on 
each rod. Turn the nut down at least two complete revolu- 
tions and allow the line to again justify, then measure the height 
the spacebands rise. There should be a slight increase in drive 
as a result of increased stress on springs. In order that the 
stress of the springs be effective you should each day polish 
with graphite on the magazine brush the jaws of the first ele- 
vator where the matrices and spacebands slide, also the grooves 
of the mold keeper where the lower lugs of the matrices slide 
during justification. The top of the justification block should 
also receive a rubbing with the magazine brush, which should 
also have a liberal amount of graphite on its bristles. This 
graphiting of the aforesaid parts is very effective in reducing 
friction and enables a line to be more tightly justified. 


Relative Measure of German and Roman Faces. 


The following letter has been received: ‘In a foreign 
language newspaper office where German and roman type are 
in use, there are 35 alphabetical letters in the line (13 pica ems) 
of ten point German, and 34 letters of eight point roman type. 
The lines are measured in ems of the type and measure used; 
namely, ten point German as 15.6 ems, and eight point roman 
as 19.5 ems per line. Inasmuch as the linotype operator finds 
it just as easy, if not easier, to set a certain number of lines in 
eight point roman as in ten point German in a fixed time, it 
seems unfair that the same number of lines set in ten point 
German do not measure as much as the lines set in eight 
point roman type. For instance, while 200 lines eight point 
measure 3,900 ems, the same number of lines set in ten point 
do not measure more than 3,100 ems. According to the 
alphabetical system, the same number of lines set in ten point 
German would measure 7,000 letters, while the same number 
of lines set in eight point roman type would measure but 6,800 
letters. Should not all measures less than twenty ems of the 
type used be measured as twenty ems and 200 lines be measured 
as 4,000 ems? In case the prevailing measuring in the office 
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mentioned is considered correct, how should measures ranging 
from 4 to 13 pica ems be measured?” 

Answer.— We should like to have some of our readers who 
have had experience with foreign language composition give 
their views on the above subject. Names of individuals will 
not be used if correspondents desire them withheld. 


Books and Tools Required for a Linotype Operator. 


A Massachusetts printer writes: ‘Please send me a list of 
tools you have that a machinist on a linotype will have occasion 
to use. Have you one to test matrices after they have been 
bent out of shape by a tight line? What is the price of that 
little instrument for cleaning the ears of matrices, with the 
two files in a small frame? Also have you other text books 
besides Thompson’s?”’ 

Answer.— We do not carry tools of any kind; they may be 
secured from the manufacturers of your machine. The matrix 
ear file you refer to is also sold by them. The best books for 
a linotype operator are “‘Correct Keyboard Fingering” and 
“The Mechanism of the Linotype.”” We can supply you with 
these books. There is no text book on mechanism other than 
the one we have mentioned. Matrices damaged by tight lines 
should be discarded, as they can not be repaired and be equal 
to new matrices. Your aim should be to prevent damaged 
matrices. Remember this point: tight lines are always the 
operator’s fault; so do not send away tight lines. Observe 
carefully that the star wheel turns freely before a line is sent 
away, and be certain that the assembler finger is set correctly. 





A LOSS TO GOOD PRINTING. 


NY sene@gnyZ]| LESSED is the man who, having found his 
K < me) work in life, puts into it all the force and 


energy of body and mind that is in him, for 
| he shall accomplish much and find real joy, 

and his work shall live after him. Such a 

man was Joseph Hays, who died on May 18, 

1920, as the result of a severe attack of pleuro- 

pneumonia, following the grippe, after an 
illness which confined him to his home for ten days. At the 
time of his passing Mr. Hays was manager of the typographic 
and advertising departments of the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, Philadelphia, and to him is due much of the beauty 
of the recent monotype faces. 

Born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, in 1866, he went 
to Philadelphia with his parents while yet a boy, and being 
fascinated with the printers’ craft he served an apprenticeship 
in the composing room of the George H. Buchanan Company, 
then, as now, noted for the style and quality of its productions. 
On reaching his majority he worked for several years as a 
journeyman in some of the better grade offices, tried a short 
period as a printing salesman, and kept on improving his 
knowledge of printing. He also was for several years foreman 
of the composing room of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, doing yeoman service in helping to crystallize 
the excellent style of the Curtis publications. 

He then went to New York and filled executive positions 
in some of the big plants. Here he learned of the Printers’ 
Board of Trade movements, and, becoming interested, accepted 
in 1902 the position of assistant secretary of the Philadelphia 
Board, then known as the Franklin Club. 

In 1903 he was selected as secretary-manager of the Print- 
ers’ Board of Trade of Boston, and here his unusual sense of 
right and justice and his keen insight into human nature made 
him so successful in organization work and the settlement of 
trade disputes that in 1904 he was called to Philadelphia as 
secretary of the Typothete of that city. He held that respon- 
sible position until October, 1907, when he resigned to become 


Gi 
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assistant sales manager of the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, remaining with that company until death called him. 

While secretary of the Philadelphia Typothetz he, with one 
or two other progressives, evolved the basic principles upon 
which the Standard Cost System is built, which were endorsed 
by the first cost congress in 1909, and which he also elaborated 
into a most complete system of his own. He was the leading 
spirit in the collection of the data and in figuring out the scales 
upon which the price list of printing was made in 1905. This 
task was so great that it has not been repeated. 














Joseph Hays. 


After some general sales work for the Monotype Company, 
including a year spent in Canada and three years as western 
manager in Chicago, he was made the head of the typographic 
department, where he was in his element. Gifted with an 
unusual appreciation of form and color in type faces and having 
made a careful study of the old masters of typography, he was 
able to bring to his work a mind eminently fitted to carry 
forward this most important part of typemaking in a manner 
that brought credit to himself and his company. 

Earnest, sincere, and, above all, absolutely honest and just 
in all his dealings with his fellow men, Mr. Hays made a host 
of friends in the trade and was affectionately known all over 
the country as ‘Our Joe.”” He made friends because he was 
one, and he never considered it too much trouble to help a 
friend in need, even at the cost of personal discomfort. 

‘“‘A printer by trade and a typographer by profession,” 
as he used to call himself, and an earnest worker for the 
advancement of his chosen craft, he will be missed for a long 
time and his place will be most difficult to fill. 

Mr. Hays left a family of a wife and three children, a son 
and two daughters. The elder daughter is Mrs. Edward 
Peterson, of Boston; the younger, Miss May Hays, is still at 
home; and the son, Ralph, is following his father’s footsteps 
as a printer. 

Although a family man of domestic habits, Mr. Hays took 
an active interest in business and fraternal organizations and 
was a member of the Rotary Club, the Poor Richard Club, the 
Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, and the Chamber of 
Commerce of Philadelphia. He was a thirty-second degree 
Mason, a member of Philadelphia Lodge No. 72, A. F. & 
A. M.; a Knight Templar of Mary Commandery, and a noble 
of Lulu Temple, Mystic Shrine. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will 


receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. 





“The New Industrial Unrest: Reasons and 
Remedies.” 

Ray Stannard Baker, well known as a political writer, has 
given a presentation of the problems of the present industrial 
crisis in his latest book, ‘‘ The New Industrial Unrest: Reasons 
and Remedies.” He discusses the recent developments and 
offers constructive ideas for the adjustment of the differences 
between capital and labor. A keen observer in the more 
recent industrial trouble, he presents the views of the third 
party to every situation — the public. 

Mr. Baker was head of the United States Press Bureau at 
the peace conference at Paris. He tells in this book the 
intimate story of what happened during that most extraor- 
dinary period. The book will enlighten its readers regarding 
the secret meetings and arrangements during the months when 
President Wilson was a prominent figure in Europe. 

“The New Industrial Unrest: Reasons and Remedies,” by 
Ray Stannard Baker. Published by Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, New York. Price, $2. 


“The Master Printers’ Annual and Typographical 
Year Book, 1920.”’ 


Printers of Great Britain can feel fortunate that they have 
a comprehensive directory such as has recently been published 
by the London firm of Spcttiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., 
Limited. The first issue contains a calendar of notable English 
dates for the year 1920, a review of the year 1919, reports of 
various organizations of printers, numerous directories, a 
digest of legal matters of particular interest to the printer, 
miscellaneous information, and a section entitled, “‘Who’s 
Who in the Printing Trade.”” Part 2 contains a trade directory 
and tables for printers. The typographical appearance of the 
book is excellent, being fully in keeping with a work of this 
character. 

“The Master Printers’ Annual and Typographical Year 
Book, 1920,” edited by R. A. Austen-Leigh and Gerard T. 
Meyncll. Published by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., 
Limited, 1 New street Square, London, E. C. 4, England. 


“New Geography — Book Two.” 


Ginn and Company have made another valuable con- 
tribution to the list of after the war school books in their work 
entitled “‘New Geography — Book Two.” Other geographies 
have been revised, but this is said to be the first geography 
which, from cover to cover, has been written to embody the 
best in the notable recent advances in the theory and practice 
of teaching. The publishers state that the book is the first 
regional geography written for American schools. The regional 
treatment, as is explained in an announcement of the book, 
divides the earth’s surface into “‘natural regions,’ a given 
region showing little variation in the geographic conditions 
that help to determine life. Particular emphasis is given to 
the study of the United States as a world power. This should 


found in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 





A list of technical books kept in stock will be 


prove a valuable feature now that special efforts are being 
made to instil the principles of Americanism in the minds of 
the pupils in the public schools. 

““New Geography — Book Two,” by Wallace W. Atwood. 
Published by Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


‘Americanism Versus Bolshevism.” 


The author of “Americanism versus Bolshevism,” Ole 
Hanson, former mayor of Seattle, states that the purpose in 
writing the book is to place “before the people of my country 
the truth in relation to bolshevism and its American mani- 
festation, I. W. W.ism; as well as stating in plain language just 
what the concept of Americanism means to me.” Himself 
one of the common people, he knows how to reach the great 
middle class. His style is earnest, even warning at times, and 
there is a vein of sincerity running throughout the book which 
grips the reader. In his indictment of the bolshevists he has 
not resorted to hearsay for his argument, but quotes from 
their own records, uses freely of extracts from the columns of 
their own magazines, and from their text books, repeats 
verbatim the statements of their leaders, and employs material 
from other authoritative sources. 

After a discussion of the many angles of bolshevism, both 
in this country and in Europe, the author devotes himself to 
some of the cures for bolshevism. In his program he dwells 
on Americanism and Americanization, selective immigration, 
education and educators, private rights, social legislation, 
deportation of aliens, punishment of citizens, and universal 
service. 

“Americanism versus Bolshevism,”’ by Ole Hanson. Pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, New York. 
Price, $1.75. 


“Modern Commercial Lettering.’’ 


The art student or commercial artist who has planned to 
make a scrap book of examples of hand lettering, but has never 
done so, will find much of value in the booklet ‘‘ Modern Com- 
mercial Lettering.’”’ Aside from this, it possesses little merit. 
As the compiler states in his foreword, it is not intended as an 
instruction book for the beginner, nor does it go into the funda- 
mental principles of lettering. Only working examples are 
shown; there are no complete alphabets. The experienced 
artist will doubtless be able to improvise the missing letters 
necessary for the problem he may be working on. 

There are over a hundred examples shown. Many of these 
are simply variations of the same style, so there are compara- 
tively few distinctive specimens in the booklet. Several type- 
founders’ reproductions are incorrectly shown as examples of 
lettering, and some of the lettering specimens must be classed 

s “horrible examples.” 

“Modern Commercial Lettering,” by A. Carolus Becker. 
Published by Aladdin Publishing Company, 309 Broadway, 
New York city. Price, flexible cover, $1; stiff cover, $1.50. 
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JOHN SMITH’S BOOKKEEPING.* 


NO. 7.— BY R. T. PORTE. 


Synopsis of preceding stories.— Jefferson Bell, at a critical financial 
moment, sells a half interest in the Bladon Banner to John Smith, who has 
worked for him several years as a printer. Smith assumes the business 
management with his other work, rearranges the plant, and hires Mamie to 
keep the books and do other work. The cashier of the bank through friend- 
ship with Smith advises as to some of his accounting problems. Bell grad- 
ually becomes interested in the new methods, although at times they 
disturb him and his habits. 


Merchandise. 


ig you remember, the division between the 
“back room” and the front office of the 
Bladon Banner, as shown in the diagram of 
the new arrangement of the plant John 
=| Smith made when he had the opportunity, 
consisted of shelves on which the paper 
carried in stock could be piled. Doors had 
been placed in front of the shelves to protect 
the paper, and as we know that John Smith was an orderly 
soul, it can be taken for granted that the paper was neatly 
piled and arranged, with the ruled goods in one end and the 
reams of flat stock and bonds at the other, and cardboards, 
cut cards and other items in between. Even the inevitable 
“scraps” were arranged in piles and in some instances in bun- 
dles with string around them, and the size and quantity 
plainly marked. In the shop of the Bladon Banner the method 
of keeping and handling paper was an exception to the general 
practice. Such a method is seldom employed today. 

It is a poor storekeeper, indeed, who does not keep his 
stock of merchandise or wares in some orderly arrangement 
and pay some attention to its care. He knows full well that 
he must sell this merchandise at something over what it costs 
him, and to do so it must be kept in reasonable selling condi- 
tion. If dirty, soiled, torn or damaged, he will be mighty lucky 
to get enough to cover the bare cost of the article to him. He 
is merchandising and selling merchandise the people want and 
in the shape they want it. 

The printer, on the other hand, learns that he must dis- 
tribute type in the proper boxes, secure the proper impression on 
his press, and a thousand other things that must be properly 
executed. He learns his ‘‘trade” as far as the mechanical part 
is concerned, but neglects to take into consideration that 
possibly he is also somewhat of a merchant as well. 

He is too intent upon the niceties of the mere printing of 
the paper and the delivery of the “‘job” and forgets that the 
paper he uses is the “‘merchandise” end of his business. 

Not only does that pertain to the actual care of the paper, 
but also in the matter of figuring selling prices. 

At the time of this story, not much had appeared in trade 
papers, nor had many speakers orated about profits. It was 
something almost unheard of in the printing and publishing 
business. To illustrate the actual conditions then — and per- 
haps to a considerable extent at this time —a printer, upon 
being told something about profits and costs, was very 
much impressed. 

“Do you know,” this printer said, “I have always thought 
that if the paper in a job cost me $1.25 and I sold the job for 
$4, I was $2.75 ahead?” 

That it cost anything to handle stock, that a profit on it 
should be made, as well as a charge for the actual work, was 
something quite unthought of — and is even now with many 
printers. In thousands of cases printers have delivered jobs 
with hours of labor on the work, in addition to the paper, 
and have charged for the total just about what the average 
merchant would have charged for the paper, on the basis of 





*Notre.—This is the seventh of a series of twelve stories about John Smith, 
printer and publisher, and his methods of keeping accounts. Copyrighted, 1920, by 
R. T. Porte. 
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what it had cost him, without a minute’s work. In many lines 
the selling price of merchandise is just double that of its 
actual cost! 

This matter of paper being merchandise, and not just some- 
thing to kick around the office until printed, had been the 
subject of many talks between John Smith and the cashier, 
The cashier would give lengthy arguments about the matter. 
and figure that of course the paper should be handled as 
merchandise the same as in other lines. 

As a result of all these talks, when it came to devising the 
bookkeeping system Smith intended to use, he decided to have 
some method of keeping track of the amount of merchandise 
that was bought and the amount used. 

In thinking the matter over, and also talking it over with 
the cashier one evening, it was decided that the ‘‘ merchandise” 
in the printing office consisted not only of the paper stock, but 
the ink and plates used in the paper from time to time. They 
were what the cashier called ‘‘quick assets,” because they 
represented cash, or things that could possibly be turned into 
cash. 

Smith argued for some time about the matter of ink, but 
finally conceded that various amounts of inks were used on 
various jobs, and that the ink should be used as an item of 
merchandise. 

Having settled the matter of obtaining credit from the 
wholesale paper house, and a stock of paper installed, Mamie 
was duly instructed how to use the ‘‘ Merchandise” account 
portion of the cash-journal book. 

Immediately after the ‘“‘Accts. Payable” columns, there 
was a “‘ Merchandise” column with debits and credits like the 
rest of the columns in the book. 

The entries for the various jobs of printing were carefully 
gone over, but first the result of the inventory of the paper 
stock was written in the “debit”? column of the ‘“‘ Merchandise”’ 
account. 

‘This item,” the cashier explained to Mamie, ‘“‘shows that 
the ‘ Merchandise’ account owes the firm $64.65 in either paper 
stock, ink or plates. 

“On line 13 we have charged the Peoples Department Store 
with 5,000 statements amounting to $10.50. Of this amount 
John tells me the stock and ink are worth $3. As this amount of 
our inventoried stock has been used, we will credit the ‘Mer- 
chandise’ account with $3. We can go right on with the other 
jobs in just the same way, crediting the ‘Merchandise’ account 


with the stock and ink used on each job. 


“That item on line 25 for the ready prints wants to be 
debited to ‘ Merchandise,’ and then on the next page on line 26 
‘Merchandise’ wants to be credited with the same amount as 
the ready prints which were used in printing the Banner. Also 
on line 27 is indicated that three columns of plates were used, 
and ‘Merchandise’ should be credited with 75 cents, as we 
have inventoried all the plate on hand at that price. 

“The totals on page 1 show that we have debited ‘Mer- 
chandise’ with $71.49, and credited ‘Merchandise’ with $7.60, 
which represents the amount of merchandise on hand. These 
amounts we carry forward to the next page. 

“On line 45 it says that Lucy Gilham bought four sheets 
of cardboard. 

‘Say, Mamie, I wonder what Lucy does with all that card- 
board she buys of John. I never see it up at the house. Can 
you tell me?” 

Mamie shook her head, but her smile seemed to make the 
cashier understand the situation, so he went on with the expla- 
nation, despite the fact that he could not comprehend just why 
his sister wanted four sheets of cardboard. 

“Well, as Lucy bought the cardboard, and it is here 
recorded, we will figure the cost of the stock as 15 cents and 
credit ‘Merchandise,’ although I think John should be given the 

















credit for the sale. All sales of cardboard or paper, even 
though not used in a job, should be recorded in just the same 
manner, and John, we may be sure, will record the transaction, 
you can bet on that, even though it shows up against him 
and Lucy. 

“On lines 46 and 47 are entered the facts that John dug up 
$8.23 and also 74 cents freight and took out that C. O. D. 
shipment of paper, and as that has been done, we debit ‘Mer- 
chandise’ with the amounts.” 



































i MERCHANDISE. 
No. | Date. | No. Description. Income. 
Line. 
Dr. Cr. 
6 | Nov. 1 Job Stock, Ink and Plate, Inven- 
Or $64.65 
13 21 | Peoples Dept. Store, 5m States...) $10.50 $ 3.00 
14 2} 22 | Citizens Bank, 500 Notes....... 2.75 60 
16 3} 24 | Ohio Real Estate Co.,500 Folders} 16.00 2.45 
19 4} 25 | Ohio Real Estate Co., 200 Con- 
LS DAS eas 3.25 .35 | U: 
20 26 | Farmers Hrdw. Co., 500 State- © 
MRR a ke bcucuskexenber 2.75 .60 | # 
22 5| 27 | Ladies Aid Society, 250 Dodgers. 1.25 .10 | & 
23 28 | O. A. Mickelson, 100 Auction 
aa, _ RRR at 6.00 .50 
{| 25 American Exp. Co., Ready Prints 6.84 
$71.49 | $7.60 
26 | Nov. 6] 23 | Banner, 1,320 Copies........... $ 6.84 
27 Banner, 3 Cols. Plates.......... -75 
45 Lucy Gilham, 4 Sheets Card- 
_ eae $0.20 15 |S 
46 Central Ohio Paper Co., Invoice... $8.23 E 
47 Pennsylvania R. R., Freight and & 
sc scdekssniniechinstetnice 74 
$80.46 | $15.34 
63 | Nov. 17 Central Ohio Paper Co., Invoice.. $37.65 
64 18 Western Paper Asso., Ready 
a ere 5.78 “ 
65 4 | American Express Co., Express. . 1.10 © 
69 5 | John Clark, Drayage and Freight. 3.85 2 
$128.84 | $15.34 


























Items in the combination cash-journal showing methods of handling 
merchandise. The above table should be compared with the reproductions 
shown with the preceding articles. 


“But, Mr. Gilham,” Mamie exclaimed, ‘“‘the 74 cents is 
for freight, not paper!” 

“You are right,” the cashier explained, ‘“‘but it is for the 
paper and therefore adds to the cost of the paper, and should 
be debited to ‘ Merchandise.’ ” 

“Then, when we figure the cost of paper on a job, in order 
to give the ‘Merchandise’ account proper credit, we must not 
only figure the ink, but the freight on the paper as well.” 

“Yes, you are right, and if you do not do this you will find 
in a short time that the ‘Merchandise’ account will show a lot 
of merchandise on hand, when actually there is not a sheet 
of paper.” 

“T don’t think Mr. Bell ever thought of that in making 
prices.” 

“Mr. Bell is a great thinker,” the cashier answered, “but 
not about business.” 

As is usual when two persons get to talking of something, 
and by chance the conversation takes a turn, the new topic 
becomes absorbing, and so it was with this subject of Jefferson 
Bell. These two knew him, his faults and his virtues, and should 
any one else have assailed him they would have been the first 
to hotly defend him, but as they went into the keeping of books 
for the little print shop of the Bladon Banner, they could not 
help talking of the lack of business methods in the past conduct 
of the business. 

And then came the following comparison between the 
partners, Bell and Smith. 

“Those two make an ideal pair, to my mind,” the cashier 
said. “Bell is a thinker, a dreamer, but a mighty shrewd 
politician at that. But he is honest, he would not do a dishonest 
thing and can’t see where the politicians of the country are 
using him.” 
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“Yes, they are an ideal pair all right,’’” Mamie agreed, “and 
John Smith is honest, too, but out for his rights. We can talk 
about his keeping track of every cent, but he is not stingy.” 

“T know that,” the cashier replied, “and he might keep 
track of the amount of candy and cigars he gives Lucy and me, 
but I will say they are good.” 

Mamie laughed at this, and then, seeing Smith coming 
down the street with Jefferson Bell, they went on with the real 
matter at hand. 

“The third page, on lines 63, 64, 65 and 69 are but repeti- 
tions of lines 46 and 47 on page two,” the cashier started to 
explain, “and the totals of page three show a debit of $128.84 
and a credit of $15.34, or a difference of $113.50, which repre- 
sents the amount of paper stock, ink and plates that should 
be on hand.” 

“Tsn’t that great,’ Mamie said. ‘We can always tell just 
how much paper we have, how much money in the bank, how 
much we owe, and how much job printing and advertising we 
are doing, and also how much money we are taking in on 
subscriptions. And it is so easy to keep track of them, too. To 
think this has never been done before.” 

“Well,” Jefferson Bell said, as he entered the door, “have 
you two got everything down pat now. It looks to me as 
though the firm of Bell & Smith were going to be bookkeeped 
right, and have the greatest and most up-to-date system of 
higher accounting in the world.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” the cashier said, ‘but 
Mamie here is an apt scholar all right, and with John’s desire 
to know what the concern is doing, I guess you will have a 
fairly good set of books.” 

“To say nothing,” Smith added, ‘‘of the wonderful instruc- 
tion Mamie is receiving. We are certainly indebted to you for 
the interest you are showing.” 

Smith wondered why Bell trod on his toe that moment, but 
said nothing — just wondered. 

The cashier suddenly had other business, Mamie went to 
work at the case setting type, and Bell and Smith sat down in 
the front office. 

“T agree with all you say,” Smith said, “‘but just the same 
it costs money to run this paper, and I see no reason why we 
should boost all those politicians for office. I have set columns 
of it — hundreds of them — and if you have ever been thanked 
for what you have done for them, I never heard of it.” 

“One must do something for the party,” Bell answered, 
“‘and in the interests of good government. Can you ignore 
that? I have stood for your bookkeeping, your systems, and 
the hiring of Mamie, and all the other new fangled things you 
have done, but we might just as well understand each other — 
I am the editor.” 

“All right,”’ Smith said, “I don’t want to interfere with what 
you do as editor, or anything like that. That is your business 
and you can boost those fellows to the sky, but I always figure 
that when I work I want some pay, especially if the other 
fellow gets some benefits from my labors.” 

“‘That is a sordid view of the matter, and I am glad that I 
do not feel about this matter as you do. Where would the 
country be if every newspaper would do as you say, and com- 
mence charging candidates for ‘advertising,’ as you put it.” 

“T don’t know anything about the country,”’ Smith put in, 
“but I do know that country newspapers would be a darn sight 
better off, and if they quit printing nine-tenths of this political 
stuff I think the readers would be better off, to say nothing of 
being greatly relieved.” 

Bell shook his head, and taking his pen began to write 
an editorial commenting upon the high qualities of the candi- 
dates of his party for county offices. 

Smith went over to the paper shelves and commenced to 
count out some bond paper he intended to use on a job of print- 
ing for the Citizens Bank. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 








These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized 


and clearly defined laws. 


N type display, as in almost every- 
thing else, we have little admiration 
for that which is not shapely, however 
beautiful the elements therein may 
be. A display of agreeable outline 
invariably looks well, however simple 
it may be in the use or non-use of 
decorative elements to embellish it — 
graceful contour in itself has attractive 
power of no mean value. Good con- 
y} tour exerts a powerful, if, perhaps, 
subtle, influence that even the layman who can not define it 
recognizes as a thing of beauty. With most of us, in fact, this 
appreciation is a feeling rather than an intelligence. In display 
composition particularly, where every effort must be made to 
please the eye, form must be recognized as more than the 
accidental outline of a group of unequal lines. It must be 
designed with forethought, for if it is not the result is likely 
to be bulky and graceless, therefore ugly and incongruous. 

When we center lines of unequa! length, as in a title page, 
cover design or other displayed matter, we produce a shape, 
generally of quite distinctive outline. Whether it pleases or 
displeases depends in large measure on the success the designer 
enjoys in giving it good, and perhaps even suggestive, form. 
*Copyright, 1920, by J. L. Frazier. 





Replies can not be made by mail. 


XVI—CONTOUR.* 





Pleasing shape or contour is obtained by so grouping the 
matter or display lines that the outline of the whole compo- 
sition, the general exterior formation, will be graceful in the 
nice variation of widths found in its different parts. It must 
follow, therefore, that outside of squared designs and groups 
there must be a distinct difference in the length of succeeding 
lines if results are to be pleasing. Squared groups are accept- 
able because of long use and are especially interesting and 
pleasing if well proportioned. 

While good contour is essential to the beauty of a composi- 
tion, it also serves a definite and practical purpose in holding 
the display together, in preserving its unity. If there is evident 
relationship of the various lines or parts in forming together a 
definite shape or pleasing outline, the composition of the whole 
is essentially seen as a unit. If the parts do not work together 
in forming pleasing and reasonably definite form the effect of 
the whole is bound to suggest a measure at least of incongruity. 

While it must be admitted that the copy for many displays 
does not lend itself to an ideal formation, most designs can be 
worked into a pleasing and, perhaps, definite outline with the 
exercise of a little thought and care. Pottery, turned wood, 
and many other objects of artistic craftsmanship, whenever 
based on symmetry to a central axis, offer suggestions for type- 
work that is built on the plan of “‘centering.”” It is the shape, 
not the decoration, that distinguishes the beauty of a vase or 
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large measure of interest and 
attractive force in the outline 


formed by the large display line 
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direct and are read 
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direct and are read 


The Scholl Printing Co. 


Chillicothe, Ohio 


' at the top and the smaller lines 
: beneath it arranged in the form 
of an inverted pyramid, which is 
| finished off with the ornament 
: The effect could have been made 
| pleasing without following this 
' definite form, but we must admit 
| that there is a large measure oj 
' interest in this page because of its 
| definite and interesting form alone 
| Whether it suggests some form of 
' pottery, glass or silver ware is oj 
' no especial importance; what is 
' important is the fact that the 
; contour follows graceful and inter 
' esting lines. 

A more interesting comparison, 
however, is provided by Fig. 2 ani 
| Fig. 3, which is the same copy. 
| the latter arranged without thoughi 


You can get 
better results 
on a Special 
Sale in this 
manner than 
in any other. 


Let us 
convince 
you 
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Fic. 4- 
urn, and it is likewise shape, rather than decoration, that 
creates most of the pleasing impression of typework. The 
relationship of type display —in so far as shape is concerned — 
to craft objects such as named above is so marked and so 
commonly recognized that certain forms of title pages have in 
‘times past been described as of the “wine glass” or ‘‘goblet” 
styles. Such terms, however, are not generally used today. 

A page to be considered shapely does not have to follow 
any special pattern, however. Urns, vases, etc., have been 
used as models for shaping type displays because in them shape 
is paramount and shape has been a long and careful study with 
their designers. They have, therefore, been safe models, and, 
as suggestions, at least, hold considerable of value at all times. 

The farther we go, it is found, the more we must recognize 
that everything that is of art is of printing. The materials 
for the exemplification of art in type display are found wher- 
ever art exists, and varied are its forms. 

Fig. 1 is a title page of the good old days of 1847. It is an 
excellent example for illustrating the tendency in vogue at that 
time to emphasize everything for which the least excuse for 
emphasis could be found. The effect of that style, we have 
since learned, is to confuse — and to weaken the emphasis of 
the essentially important features, and, therefore, the whole 
composition. This page also illustrates the uninteresting 
effect which results from the equal distribution, or spacing, of 
lines and groups over the page — from disregarding the oppor- 
tunities for interest arousing effects afforded by variation in 
the distribution of white space. However, all these points 
have been covered in previous articles; what interests us now 
is contour. 

The first impression one gets of this page from that view- 
point is its lack of grace. The shape of this composition is 
decidedly clumsy, due mainly to the small variation in the 
length of lines therein. Manifestly the designer of this page 
was giving no consideration to contour; his sole endeavor seems 
to have been to give each line distinctive emphasis, by overdoing 
which, we have learned and can see, he lost all the powerful 
advantages which good emphasis affords. 

In contrast with Fig. 1, note the pleasing effect of the 
interesting and graceful contour of Fig. 2. There is indeed a 





' or care to the creating of a pleas- 
ing contour. Assuredly good out- 
line adds much to the pleasing 
appearance of type display. 

Fig. 4 shows a display where 
the possibilities of shape in attracting attention and holding 
the eye through the pleasing effect of good form were disre- 
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CHARLES EVERETT JOHNSON COMPANY 
BRINGS THE EMINENT TYPO 
GRAPHICAL EXPERT, MR 
EVERETT R. CURRIER 
FROM NEW YORK 
TO CHICAGO 





ONCE more the Charles Everett Johnson Company exempli- 
fies the reason for its leadership in the field of advertising art, 
by adding to its personnel an artist of Mr.Currier’s distinguished 
ability. Mr.Currier becomes a part of this organization as head of 
its new department of advertising typography. He will have at 
his disposal an entirely new and highly specialized typographical 
plant and organization, selected by himself and operated as an 
integral part of the Charles Everett Johnson Company, which 
becomes, by this faét, the frst organization to offer its clients 


AUTHORITATIVE TYPOGRAPHY 


just as it was the first to offer authoritative service in the other 
branches of advertising art—illustration, design and lettering. 

Typography has come to be recognized as no less important 
than these other arts in the preparation of dominant advertising. 
It has remained only to bring this art into sufficiently close cor- 
relation with the other arts in order to produce that perfeét 
harmony which should distinguish a completed advertisement. 
The few master typographers thus far produced in America 
have, for the most part,worked independently, as other eminent 
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garded and dependence placed in 
an attempted unusual arrangement 
“out of center,” featuring a broken 
inner border. It has no shape 
worthy of the name and is a hit 
or -miss association of various units, 
arranged mainly, it would seem, to 
fit the preconceived idea of the 
border frame. Beside it is a reset- 
ting (Fig. 5) which bears evidence 
of careful shaping in the nice 
variety of measures associated in 
an interesting manner. While the 
association of the various measures 
follows pleasing lines and good 
contour is established there is 
evident, in addition, effective em- 
phasis, which is afforded by the 
reasonably striking variation found 
in the measures. This greatly 
increases the publicity value of the 
composition. 

We have read much in recent 
years about the practice of ‘“pat- 
ting and squeezing” type into 
shape, as though it were a crime. 
No one with intelligence enough |_----------------- 


HM 





to be a good typographer is going Fic. 7. 


to allow some preconceived idea 

of a shape or pattern he wants to follow interfere with the 
proper emphasis and arrangement of his display, or make the 
display hard to read. In recounting the advantages of good 


excellent performers for the principal parts as those 
already named. The remainder of the cast will 
be filled out in such a manner as to ensure a well- 
balanced performance. 

Some incidental music in the old Greek mode 
is being especially composed by Dr. H. A. Clarke, 
Professor of Composition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who wrote the music for their perform- 
ances of Aristophanes’ ¢‘ Acharnians’”’ and Euripides’ 
“‘Iphigenia in Tauris’’; new costumes and scenery 
are being prepared from original designs, and the 
rehearsals are being directed by Archibald F. Reddie, 
while the entire production will be under the im- 
mediate supervision of a sub-committee composed 
of Frank Chouteau Brown, Pietro Isola, and Mr. 
William I. Cole. 


! 

Seats are offered for sale to the public at one dollar, : 
seventy-five and fifty cents. Orders for tickets ' 
will be received by letter at Che Twentieth : 
Century Club, 3 Joy Street, and tickets 

will be on sale after April 9 at 
Herrick’s, Copley Square, at : 

Jordan Hall, and at : 

the Club Rooms ; 

BOSTON ' 
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shape or contour we must always 
consider it associated with the 
proper and clear setting forth of 
the idea in print. We must have 
good form, proper emphasis and 
clarity combined. Even in Fig. 
6, the work of an eminent typog- 
rapher, Everett R. Currier, the 
lines of the heading are not 
arranged strictly according to 
sense, and a word is divided which 
| might not have been necessary had 
‘the designer been satisfied with a 
shape, perhaps without grace and 
surely without definite form. There 
is some evidence, therefore, of 
this heading having been “‘ patted 
and squeezed” into shape, yet Mr. 
Currier doubtless designed it with 
forethought. He wanted it to 
effectively attract attention, and 
we must admit that he succeeded 
= | toaremarkable extent, and largely 
= through the shape of the heading. 
(+) Owing to the large size of the type 
and the few words in the heading 
Sas eae it was originally legible and read- 
able enough for every purpose and 
therefore could not be said to have 

been achieved at the expense of legibility or emphasis. 
An ornament may assist materially in giving a page definite 
and agreeable shape while functioning in its primary capacity 
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wine glass. 








of affording decoration, as may be seen by reference to Fig. 7. 
The shape of the ornament, and its position close to the type, 
make a perfect pyramid of the lower section of the main type 
group, while the contour of the complete group is similar to that 
of a cut diamond, and, with the lower group, to that of a shapely 
This suggests that the form in which the type lines 
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use of makeshifts of ornamentation and spacing to bring a 
group or design into definite form, as in Fig. 9, the effect is 
plainly strained and therefore displeasing. We can truthfully 
say that this form has been “‘patted and squeezed” 
yet the fault with it is not that emphasis or legibility is im- 
paired, but, rather, that the whole thing seems forced and stiff, 
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into shape, 














Every order delivered seems to bring two new 
ones.- Consequence is, we are planning to in- 
crease our Capacity and hope 
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to Its limitations every work day of the week.- 
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in so far as shape is concerned. 


The more we consider shape and contour the more we value 
the inverted pyramid, one of the most useful as well as popular 
forms into which type can be arranged. Inverted pyramidal 
ornaments finish off a type group more effectively in the great 
majority of cases than those of any other shape. 
partly to the fact that type displays should in general taper 


down rather than up. Physical balance in 
type display demands that the stronger 
portion shall be at or near the top; good 
emphasis demands that the most important 
line—and, obviously, therefore, the largest 
and strongest in the display—shall also be 
at or near the top. This is an important 
point that should always be kept in mind, 
regardless of what particular shape our 
forms of display may take. 

A most agreeable effect results when we 
finish off the final page of a circular or book 
with an inverted pyramid, when it tapers 
down to a point, as in Fig. 8. Such a con- 
clusion adds life and interest to the page as 
well as suggests the close or end. When 
there is evidence of extreme effort and the 


fall may often be the guide to the selection of an ornament 
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We have referred to the arrangement of type into definite 





forms, but this should not be taken too literally. It is not 
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intended that we should make pictures in silhouette with type, 
as we sometimes see it in the form of hour glasses, etc. (Figs. 
roand 11.) At times, though rarely, these may be appropriate, 
and that appropriateness excuses some disadvantages which 
such too definite shapes carry with them. Notable among 
these is the tendency to carry the thought away from the 


matter, causing the reader to marvel at the 
ingenuity of the designer instead of digest- 
ing the content. Such forms do not add 
that flavor of delight which a subtly devised 
form brings when it is merely attendant 
upon the more essential elements of display, 
which is always of greatest importance. 
Fig. 12 is about as definite a form as it is 
safe to use. However, it must be remem- 
bered, one is permitted more formality in 
the display of title pages, invitations and 
such work than in an advertisement. Fur- 
thermore, a brief piece of copy will con- 
form to definite lines more acceptably than 
extensive copy, which quite generally gives 
the appearance of being inextricable when 
worked into an exact and definite shape. 
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ARTHUR J. MANSFIELD, Boston, Massachu- 
setts.— The June calendar for the Boston Trade 
School is neatly composed and _ attractively 
printed in pleasing colors. 

K. Leroy Hamman, Oakland, California.— 
Bank advertisements are excellent in all respects, 
typography, illustration and layout — with good 
copy — resulting in a high type of publicity. 

Wit11AM HEGLE, Cleveland, Ohio.— The com- 
position of the large form ‘‘Parkersburg Yule- 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





BY J. L. FRAZIER. 











appearance is concerned. Outside of the one 
point, which you state will be taken care of 
within the year—the use of uniform display 
type — we can think of no practicable improve- 
ment to suggest. 

AN INTERESTING COLLECTION of specimens has 
been received from the students of the printing 
classes of the Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Good taste has been exercised in 
the selection and arrangement of the types used, 


Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “ For Criticism ” 
Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 








Chronicle we prefer the one on which you did not 
write, not alone because it is the more attractive 
of the two but because we doubt whether any 
one will read the large amount of matter on the 
other. The one for which we have expressed pref- 
erence is decidedly attractive. The card stuffers 
are neatly composed in readable and attractive 
type faces, and are well printed. 

C. D. Pace, Grand Forks, North Dakota.— 
The bank statement you sent us is attractively 





MINIATURE RAILWAY 
CONCESSIONS 
FERRIS WHEEL 

DANCING 


tide’ is excellent. We have no suggestions to 
make which would improve the general appear- 
ance of the job. 

EpwinH. Stvart, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
Advertising forms issued to develop your typo- 
graphic service business are excellent, especially 
so being the card “Tan Shoes and Evening 
Dress — NEVER.” 

RayMmonp D. Sessoms, Fuquay Springs, North 
Carolina. ry forms printed by you are 
very satisfactory indeed. Attractive and legible 
type faces, simply arranged —and with good 
emphasis — provide pleasing and dignified designs 
which should thoroughly satisfy your customers. 

C. R. Joyner, Jacksonville, Florida— The 
work is indeed clever, wise choice in the selection 
of types, aided and abetted by excellent and 
simple arrangements and well selected display, 
resulting in effects that for beauty and publicity 
value would be difficult to improve upon. 

Tue Morritt Press, Fulton, New York.— 
The cover design in colors for The Columbian 
Crew, house-organ of the Columbian Rope Com- 
pany, which is featured by an illustration of an 
old fisherman, clad like the well known figure 
used in the advertising of Lifebuoy Soap, is 
excellent in all respects. 

E.uis Murpuy, Chicago, Illinois —The Modern 
Miller is, in our opinion, a very satisfactory 
publication in so far at least as its physical 
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Illustration used to good effect with type in letterhead by William C. Farr, Bayonne, New Jersey. 
Farr’s clever business cards and tickets were reproduced in the June issue. 








and the display is also of high order. Consider- 
ing the nature of the work, and the purposes for 
which it was intended, we fail to see where we 
should offer suggestions for its improvement. 
W. G. CAMPBELL, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina.— Of the two letterheads for The Home 





Miniature reproduction of cover and two inside pages 
of handsome booklet executed and issued by the Alpha 
Photo Engraving Company, Baltimore, Maryland, to 
advertise its service in the production of fine engravings. 
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Several examples of Mr. 








gotten up and is quite impressive. Our only 
suggestion for improving it would be to use 
roman instead of block letter for the body matter. 
The title is especially handsome. Your letter- 
head is quite striking and novel, and would be 
reproduced except for the impossibility of obtain- 
ing a color separation of the lettering in black 
printed over the illustration in orange. All the 
specimens show a regard for effective display. 

A. KESSELER, Tulsa, Oklahoma.— The menu 
for the Tulsa Purchasing Agents’ Association is 
neat and unique. The arrangement of the few 
small type lines in the panel on the cover is quite 
clever, and, without ornament save that supplied 
by the border, provides a decidedly interesting 
effect, due entirely to the clever spacing of lines. 
The portrait on the first inside page in placed 
too low. Why did you not place it properly 
above the center, as you did the panel on the 
cover? 

HERBERT A. Stoan, Kansas City, Missouri.— 
You are to be complimented on having discovered 
so soon that brains must be mixed with printers’ 
ink if good printing is to result. In general the 
high quality of your product indicates that your 
formula contains a goodly measure of the ingre- 
dient Brains. We have seen prettier printing, of 
course, but when we consider the exceptionally 
strong display, the readability and the general 
all around publicity effectiveness of the work we 
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can readily see that you have not gone to seed 
on mere prettiness alone. It is well rounded 
work, in the great majority of cases well suited 
to and fully adequate for the purposes intended. 
The tendency toward “fussiness” is a danger 
sign, which it may profit you to guard against. 
This, of course, is a danger that is ever present 


May, First Nineteen Gwenty 
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A form of this sort merits a more decorative 
treatment than is given it in the form set in 
Cheltenham Old Style and we note, also, there 
is no heading on that particular form. The 
other, which follows more nearly the lines such 
a form should take, falls short of a good design 
because of the fact that the two type faces used 
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DECORATIVE DESIGN, LETTERING AND ART WORK FOR. ADVERTISERS 


Interesting hand lettered announcement card by veteran Chicago letter artist, Edgar S. Yates. 


As a suggestion 


in arrangement for those who work with type instead of pen it should prove interesting. 


when striving for striking effects, such as you 
quite generally secure and which have great 
value in many forms of advertising. 

Otto VoLtmeRHAUS, Baltimore, Maryland.— 
‘Lhe only thing we can do when we receive a 
package of such excellent work as you have sent 
us is to sit back and admire it. To offer sug- 
gestions toward its improvement would be 
hypercritical on our part, as no faults of design 
or display are evident. It is a pleasure, indeed, 
to examine this fine work of yours; we only wish 
certain of the forms were adaptable to repro- 
duction so that we could pass them on to our 
readers. 

SPEAKER-HINES PRINTING Company, Detroit, 
Michigan.— Seldom indeed, even considering the 
large volume of high grade printing we are 
privileged to examine, have we seen house-organs 
that so nearly reach physical or visual perfection 
as those you have produced for the companies 
that make Timken bearings and G-M-C trucks. 
Plainly, no expense was spared in making these 
magazines the finest of their kind, and, happily, 
their production was left to a concern that had 
the ability to “put the money” into them. 

The Halifax Herald, Halifax, Nova Scotia, has 
favored THE INLAND PRINTER with a copy of an 
attractive book prepared and printed to promote 
advertising in the columns of the Herald, Evening 
Mail and Sunday Leader, published by the same 
company. It is given over largely to exploiting 
the importance of the Nova Scotian market, 
which is made impressive by picture and story 
exceptionally well handled. Complete data are 
given on the industries and people of this province 
such as would prove of value to advertisers and 
advertising agencies in placing contracts. 
Mechanically, the book is excellent. 

Witi1am BEenneTT, Cleveland, Ohio.—Neither 
of the two arrangements of the Sunshine Class 
invocation strikes us as being worthy of praise. 


are so inharmonious they fairly bark at each 
other. Use the decorative border of the last 
mentioned form, set the heading in one size larger 
of the text used, and the invocation proper in the 
Cheltenham light, or some other 
light face type, but at least one 
size smaller, and if you exercise 
good judgment in the arrangement 
and distribution of white space 
you will have a far better form 
than either of those submitted. 
Where neither is good we decline 
to commit ourselves as to which 
is the better — mainly, however, 
because we can not decide between 
the two. 
Louis A. BRAVERMAN, Toledo, 
Ohio.— The various specimens of 
your typographic craftsmanship, 
executed in the composing room of 
The Caslon Press, are distinctively 
high grade. While employing the 
standard and widely used Caslon 
type quite consistently, there is 
nevertheless a distinctive and 
characterful appearance about the 
work that is “Braverman” all the 
way through. Whether done in 
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grade printing of present day standard, how- 
ever high class it might have been considered 
if done in 1895. The designer has not kept pace 
with the improvement in typography since that 
time, else he would have eliminated most, if not 
all, of the decorative features, and would have 
selected readable and dignified types and arranged 
them in neat, orderly and pleasing manner. You 
guess we do not consider the card good — well, 
you have guessed right. It is always a bad 
practice to throw in a lot of extras in type display 
for no other apparent reason than to give good 
measure — to fill up, so to speak — as seems to 
have been the case in this instance. 

Searcy & Prarr, Ltp., New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana.— The ‘Souvenir of New Orleans — The 
City Care Forgot” is, in most essential features, 
a very satisfactory de luxe booklet. A large 
measure of the attractiveness is supplied by the 
cover, although we consider even that would 
have been better, following the same general lines, 
if the panel containing the lettering, and the 
lettering itself, were somewhat larger. The 
ornamental design could be less prominent 
without detracting from the effect of luxurious- 
ness. Presswork, for the most part, is excellent, 
the four color process illustrations being par- 
ticularly well handled. Margins between type 
and border on the text pages are bad, being quite 
generally too large at the sides as compared to 
the top and bottom. It is indeed unfortunate 
that in a piece of work where so much of quality 
was possible the advertisements should have 
been set in a helter skelter array of type faces. 
Advertising of the sort that appears in souvenir 
booklets does not require the distinction in type 
faces that might be considered necessary on the 
pages of a newspaper, and books of this sort are 
more attractive by far when uniform types are 
used for the display throughout. The advertising 
gains, rather than loses, by the, more inviting 
effect the pages of the book as a whole present. 

Joun M. Murray, Los Angeles, California.— 
The work is quite satisfactory in all respects. 
We compliment you especially on the use of 
legible type faces and simple arrangements. 
Display is also good, excellent choice being made 
in points for emphasis, and those points are con- 





Boston, Philadelphia or Toledo, 
the touch is there, and when that 
can be said of a typographer’s 
work he must truly be said to 
have made his mark. Especially 
handsome are the house publica- 
tions of the Overland industries, 
although the small commercial 
forms are equally high grade, 
even though not so conspicuous. 
Smney K. Karte, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba.— The folder, ‘‘Greet- 
ings,” is not an example of high 


striking effect. 
agency, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Defying the law of gravity for the sake of novelty, distinction and 
First page of folder by Erwin, Wasey & Co., advertising 
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sistently brought out in an effective manner. 
The two cover pages for Print Shop Talk, for 
which you were awarded first and second places 
in the recent contest conducted by the Employing 
Printers’ Club of your city, are interestingly 
treated, both as to typography and printing in 
colors. We would be interested in knowing 
whether the formal or the unconventional design 
was given first place. The latter is decidedly 
unusual and has exceptional attractive power, to 
which the stock and colors used in printing — 
deep brown and bright green inks on brown 
Sunburst’ stock — contribute materially. The 
“centered,” or formal, design attracts in spite 
of its conventionality, due to its pleasing sym- 
metry and to the attractiveness of the colors 
used in printing — gray and orange on gray 
stock. 

MIDDLETON PRINTING ComPANy, Waxahachie, 
Texas.— Far too few of us, we are sure, recognize 
the importance of good type faces in the produc- 
tion of fine printing. We place too much depen- 
dence on forms of arrangement and ornament, as 
a rule, and depreciate the value of the most 
important element in any type composition — 
TYPE. If our memory has not led us astray, we 
received a collection of specimens from you about 
1 year ago, and those specimens — while well 
displayed, as a rule, and quite nicely arranged — 
failed of effectiveness because of the unattractive 
styles of types generally used, block letters and 
text styles being most in evidence. Now we 
receive a package of recent specimens, for the 
most part set in that versatile and attractive 
type, Caslon Old Style. They are certainly a 
feast for the eyes of one who sees so much effort 
wasted in trying to do good work with poor 
tools — gothics, texts, bold face romans and 
“fussy’’ letters of all sorts. Simple work such 
as you are doing with Caslon, well printed 
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Three unique cards by Emil George Sahlin, The Roycroft Shop, East 
Aurora, New York. Originally printed on deckle edged hand made card 


stock, they were quite full of craftsmanship. 
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on good stock, leaves little to be desired, espe- 
cially on the kind of work you do, small com- 
mercial work, such as letterheads, cards and 
programs. 

Frank L. Jaco, Glen Innes, New South 
Wales.— Without depreciating the value of 
ornament in type display, we can plainly see why 
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group large arrows are die cut, so that when the 
printed sheet is mounted over a white sheet the 
arrows appear in white, therefore appropriately 
representing the distinguishing words of the 
firm’s name. These arrows point downward to 
important phrases in the copy, printed on the 
brown sheet, and to the calendar pad stitched 





THE LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS FEBRUARY 28th, 1920 


RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts $16,892,718.37 
United States Bonds 50,000.00 
Liberty Bonds. 51,650.00 
Other Bonds =. 143,625.00 
UL S. Certificates of Indebtedness . 0. 190,000.00 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock ae 67,500.00 
Customers’ Lisbilit) Account Acceptances 925,000.00 
Other Resources ee ¢ 19,915.54 
Cash and Due from Banks 8,946,812.89 

$27,287,221.80 


LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock . $1,250,000.00 
Sephs Siar’ « 1,000,000.00 
Undivided Profs =. . - 184,160.08 
Discourtt Collected but not Earned - 218,414.42 
Reserved for Taxes 2 Sim 253,375.04 
Circulation. 48,800.00 
‘Dividends ; . 300.00 
Acceptances Executed for Customers . 925,000.00 
Other Liabilitins ‘ 8,633.72 
Deposits 23,398,538.54 

$27,287,221.80 


“THE CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST LIVE STOCK MARKET” 


Inside spread of bank statement that is entirely unique. 


Designed by Carl Scheffler, artist, and printed 


by The Grier Press, Chicago, Illinois. The illustrations in the reversed black panel at the top are outlined in 
light gray, while the scroll work at top and bottom, also reversed in black plate, is printed in gold. The same 


the decorative form of title page 
which you prepared for the collec- 
tion of references of B. G. Lawrence 
was rejected. It is entirely too 
“‘fussy,’’ and, considering that it 
is short in depth, it is too wide 
for the page. Had you eliminated 
all the decorative features save 
the initial and set the form in 
narrower measure to conform 
more nearly to the shape of the 
page, we are sure it would not — 
; at least it ought not — have been 
turned down. You exercise good 
judgment in the selection of 
| points for emphasis, and, outside 
| the selection of types at your 
| disposal, we can find no serious 
fault with your work other than 
overornateness. Bold types should 
be selected when printing is to be 
done on dark colored cover stocks. 
The Cheltenham Old Style is a 
poor selection for the cover of 
the Glen Innes Hospital. Watch, 
particularly, the matter of shaping 
your display to conform to the 
shape of the page on which it is 
to be printed. 

LAFAYETTE Doerty, Findlay, 
Ohio.— We find the specimens 
of your typography interesting, 
attractive and unusual, as in the 
past. The manner of handling the 
calendar for the White Arrow 


Taxi & Trucking Company is 
For 
the benefit of our readers, who 
may find the suggestion valuable 
for adaptation under appropriate 
aera circumstances, we will state that 
the printing was done in brown 
ink on light brown cover stock. 
On either side of the central type 


ingenious, to say the least. 


panel treatment was followed on front and back pages. 








This work is a credit to those producingit. 








below. Printed sheet and white sheet, the latter 
extending beyond the printed brown sheet about 
an eighth of an inch, are in turn mounted on a 
sheet of deep brown Sunburst cover stock, which 
extends beyond the white sheet about one-eighth 
inch also— except at the top where it extends 
down about three-fourths of an inch to provide 
for the two holes punched to admit the looped 
brown cord used for hanging. The calendar is 
not only ingenious, but decidedly attractive as 
well, and fully in keeping with the general 
effectiveness of Mr. Doerty’s work. 

WALTER J. Sykes, Ithaca, New York.— In 
general you and the boys of the printing classes 
which you conduct in the Ithaca Public Schools 
are to be complimented on the grade of work 
being done. In a broad sense the workmanship 
averages well with the general run of commercial 
product. It is in more or less minor points, 
simple and easy to avoid in the future, that the 
work falls short of what it ought to be with the 
equipment at your disposal. Most conspicuous of 
the faults is the improper association of types 
as regards shape and design. We note in several 
instances where display lines of approximately 
equal size appear one will be in a condensed bold 
roman and the other in extended Copperplate 
Gothic. The contrast of shape alone is displeas- 
ing, but when we add to that disagreeable effect 
a wide difference in character of design in the 
letters, the appearance is all the more unsatis- 
factory. In prominent display, at least, associate 
type faces only if they are of the same shape and 
have the same characteristics. In order that 
students in printing especially may cultivate a 
taste for the harmonious it would not be a bad 
practice to insist that they use one style of type 
in each composition, in the display at least. 
When they have developed a sense for harmony 
they can more intelligently make variations and 
add contrast which will have telling effect rather 
then tend to weaken the composition. On the 
cover for the booklet, ‘Ithaca Public Schools — 
Our Point of View,” we find one large display 
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line in italic capitals adjacent to other lines set 
in roman capitals. Italic lower case would have 
provided an equally good contrast without the 
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Page from school annual by Richard M. Reed, Martins Ferry 
Ohio. The portraits of the seniorclass required seven pages, and as 
there are conveniently seven letters in the name “Senior,” each page 
Read review on this page. 


had a letter of that word for the border. 


disagreeable effect which results from the use of 
italic capitals, the slant of which is so pronounced 
in comparison with the upright roman. We 
suggest that you avoid the use of italic capitals 
for this reason, as well as because they do not 
seem to fit nicely into a rectangular page. The 
invitation card to the commencement exercises 
is difficult to read because set entirely in capitals, 
which, as compared to lower case, are very 
difficult to read, especially where there is much 
copy. One of the most glaring examples which 
could be used to show the displeasing effect 
resulting from the improper association of type 
faces is one set in the extended block letter and 
Old English. The block letter is not only wide 
but it is also crude and severe in design — it 
possesses little grace owing to the uniform width 
of the elements. On the other hand, text styles 
such as Engravers Old English, Caslon Text, 
etc., are more or less of condensed shape — they 
are highly decorative and artistic. Obviously, 
such styles can not be used together with good 
results. The best workmanship is found on the 
programs, many of which are quite attractive. 
Presswork, on the whole, is good. 

RicHarp M. REEp, Martins Ferry, Ohio.— 
Yes, so far as we know, the treatment you have 
given the pages of the high school annual bearing 
the portraits and school activities of the graduat- 
ing class is original. For the benefit of our 
readers who might find a suggestion for their 
own adaptation, there are seven pages of this 
matter and seven letters in the word “Senior.” 
On the first page a large “‘S’’— the size of the 
type page — is made up of six point rules, and the 
portraits and titles are arranged therein as shown 
in the reproduction on this page. On the second 
page, the letter “E” is treated likewise, with 
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portraits inside it ——and so on throughout the 
word. Unfortunately, the bad joints in the rules 
mar the appearance of the page, but that is a 
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Watson-JoNES, INCORPORATED, San Diego, 
California.— Typography and presswork are of a 
high order of excellence. The only serious fault 
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COPELAND & FRANKENBERG, Props. 


Diego, California. 


mechanical imperfection which could, in large 
measure, have been overcome. Our compliments 
on your ingenuity in handling this job. 


R. L. Houston 


Painter and 
Decorator 
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George A. Guernsey, Lusk, Wyoming, gave this 
painter and decorator a business card wholly appropri- 
ate to his calling. The white card, printed in yellow 
and deep red, was tipped to a yellow card matching the 
yellow ink of the printed sheet. 


To take the commonest kind of work and give it life and decent 
dress is the general practice of Watson-Jones, Incorporated, San 
This menu cover page would not have received 
the same careful treatment in every print shop in the United States. 


we can find with any of the specimens is that in 
some of them large amounts of matter are set 
entirely in capitals. Capitals in mass are 
especially hard to read, and their use should be 
restricted to occasional display lines, to headings 
and signatures. 

GEORGE A. GUERNSEY, Lusk, Wyoming.— The 
business card for R. L. Houston, painter and 
decorator, ‘“‘strikes ten.” Appropriately and 
cleverly you have made it decorative, and the 
unusual character is bound to create a favorable 
impression of the talents of the gentleman as a 
wielder of the paint and kalsomine brush. 

Frep R. Pierson, Riverhead, New York.— 
Samples of your work are quite satisfactory, the 
folders, cards and other small forms being 
especially neat. The real estate booklet for 
A. A. Tuthill, while obviously satisfactory for 
the purpose intended, could easily have been 
made more attractive. The cover would be 
improved by the elimination of the rules beneath 
the two lines at the top, which, because of the 
small space between the lines, complicate the 
effect instead of emphasize the lines. Asa matter 
of fact, the lines in question are of such size as 
not to require additional emphasis. The name 
of the town at the bottom is too large, and 
detracts, for that reason, from the display at the 
top. With these changes made, the page would 
be quite pleasing, as type, rule and border are 
in good harmony. The inside pages are quite 
dull looking and show the need of slightly stronger 
display and, perhaps, a reasonably decorative 
running head. The back margins are entirely 
too large in relation to the front margins, as are 
also the top and bottom margins. Had the 
matter been set one pica narrower, the effect 
would have been greatly improved. 
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overture,” 


In all probability, back in those days, he succeeded in get- 
ting all of it printed. Who —if any one —read it, is beside 
my point. The user of printing today is being admonished to 
cut down on quantity use of paper and to make more efficient 


that which he uses. 

Are large sizes of booklets, folders 
and blotters desirable in the face of 
the paper shortage? I will grant that 
size is a very important factor in gain- 
ing attention for a newspaper or 
magazine advertisement. The larger 
advertisements by their very weight 
tend to draw reader attention from 
the smaller. A piece of direct mail, 
however, has nothing to combat for 
attention save mediocrity, which is 
always the thief of a busy recipient’s 
time. 

‘Oh, it’s just an advertisement,” 
that open sesame to the waste basket 
of so much printed stuff, is more often 
occasioned by a _ bulky, carelessly 
printed, cheap looking envelope, un- 
sealed and bearing a one cent stamp, 
than by any other kind. 


C. A. Kriger Company. 

Sparkling with interest is the May 
issue of Kriger’s Diamond Dust, sent 
out by the C. A. Kriger Company, a 
wholesale jewelry concern of Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

The table of contents on the cover 
commends itself at once to the reader. 
It is also an acid test of the power of 
the contents to attract readers solely 
by the suggested news merits of the 
articles. Herewith is the ‘‘menu” 
Who Pays the Bills?; The Wholesaler 
vs. Direct Distribution; From Bar to 
Mesh; To Visit Kansas and Colorado 
Jewelers; Good Taste an Asset to 
Burglars; Money Making Suggestions 
by Our Readers; Figures Are Life 
Savers; Famous Diamonds of History; 
Gene’s Girl Gossip; Wedding Ring 
Superstitions; A Native Ruby Mar- 
ket; Coédperative Advertising; A 
Money Making Letter. 





This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 


Better Advertising on Less Paper. 
““A critic was once so impressed with Wagner’s ‘Rienzi’ 







BY H. W. SMITH. 
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WE never miss the water till the 
well runs dry. There is a shortage 
of paper, and the only remedy is 
to use less of it. We can print an 
attractive job on a small piece of 


paper. 
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The Marchbanks Press, New York 


Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 


Certain phases of the makeup, especially the hand lettered 
illustrated department headings, are lacking in artistic refine- 
says the Victor record booklet for June, “that he Ment, but certainly nothing is lacking with the ability to inter- 
wrote fifty-three pages about the opening trumpet note.” est. Take the illustrated story on ‘Famous Diamonds of 


History”; who wouldn’t like to look at pictures of the Hope 
Blue Diamond, the Koh-i-Noor, and the Great Mogul and read 
about the strife centering around their ownership? Then too, 
imagine the interest of the retail jeweler who stumbles onto the 


paragraph which gives a scale of 
jewelers’ repair prices in England. 

Herewith we offer a sample letter 
which Diamond Dust says is an 
effective business getter for the local 
jeweler. It is to be sent to the 
mothers of the boys and girls in the 
local graduating classes. 


I understand from the principal of the 
High School, Mr. Arthur, that your boy 
Jack is graduating this spring. I know 
that you realize most of all that Jack 
is pretty near a man now—in fact, 
graduation is the big event of his life. 

After we finish our schooling, life 
seems to slip by so much faster, and, 
too, so less eventfully. It is really an 
epoch in Jack’s life — the time when he 
leaves his boyhood days behind — and as 
such, it should be duly commemorated. 

This is one reason I am writing you, 
Mrs. Ames— to suggest that you give 
Jack something to remember this Big Day 
by, something to show him your appre- 
ciation and pride in the successful out- 
come of four years’ hard work. 

It is at such a time that all of us 
sincerely appreciate a token of the love 
and good will of our parents and friends. 
And what could be more appropriate than 
a ring, a watch, a scarfpin or a belt 
buckle? What could be more practical, 
more lasting, and yet contain those 
necessary gift qualities? 

I have set aside a few things in which 
you might be interested. Wouldn’t you 
like to come in and see them? Please 
accept, too, my cordial congratulations 
upon Jack’s graduation. You know this 
reflects back upon his folks too! 


The Marchbanks Press. 


““We never miss the water till the 
well runs dry. There is a shortage of 
paper, and the only remedy is to use 
less of it. We can print an attractive 
job on a small piece of paper.” 
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April 28, 1920. 





The Inland Printer, 
Chicago, I1l. 
Gentlemen: 

We are sending you our first 
number of "The Proof", which we 
will appreciate very much if you 
will criticise. We appreciate that 
very probably there will be many 
things in it which do not come up 
to the standard idea of what a 
printer’s house organ should be, 
but it is to find out those things 
that we are sending it to you. 














Very truly yours, 
RETTEW PRINTING COMPANY 


Ewe 


Manager. 
EWR/AS 






I can well believe this claim of the Marchbanks Press, New 
York, supported as it is by this very effective calendar slip 
(Fig. 1). The illustration is a black line wood cut print, which 
harmonizes wonderfully with the accompanying type matter. 
The trimmed size of the original is 4 by 9% inches. 


Rettew Publishing Company. 


Very petite is the new house-organ, The Proof, of the 
Rettew Printing Company, Reading, Pennsylvania. It makes 
its first appearance with the April issue. It fits nicely into a 
334 by 6% inch envelope, therefore being a convenient size for 
mailing. If this little publication lives up to its announced 
purpose it may outdo many that have been in the field a 
much longer time. 

“« | . In these pages from month to month will be found 
suggestions and ideas to help the manufacturers and merchants 
of our acquaintance to a more effective use of the printing art 
in building up their businesses and producing thereby greater 
profits. 

‘“* | . Business nowadays is much more than selling a 
single order at a profitable price. Service is fully fifty per cent 
of the transaction, and we believe that in order to maintain 
continued satisfactory business relations with our customers 
there must be a profit to both parties, the buyer and the seller.” 

And now we come to the Rettew company’s declaration of 
independence, so far as old business methods are concerned: 
““We can not continue to do printing unless there is a fair mar- 
gin of profit in the work, and the printing that we do must be 
of profitable value to our customers.” 

I offer for consideration of the reader the very tasteful 
business letter of E. W. Rettew (Fig. 2) which accompanied 
the first issue of the house-organ to this office. The letterhead 
was printed in two colors, dark and light blue. The monogram 
was embossed in the original. 
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Bachmeyer-Lutmer Press, Inc. 


“Tn marketing a product, time is a cost element that doesn’t 
show on the cost sheets.’”’ This assertion, made in a recent 
advertisement of the National Bank of Commerce, New York 
city, is applied by the Bachmeyer-Lutmer Press, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, in the May issue of its house-organ, Ad-Vantage, to 
direct advertising. 

“‘Merchandise at the point of consumption is worth more 
than at the factory —time consumed in distribution has 
increased its value,” further says the bank advertisement. 

Commenting on this, Ad-Vantage finds that time today is a 
cost element in the creation of intangible values — such, for 
instance, as a sale; that sales promotion plans and materials 
in the form of direct advertising are invariably used best by 
those business executives who most keenly appreciate the 
importance of time as a cost element; that the right kind of 
direct advertising cuts this cost element. 

One might judge from some of the topics in this issue that 
the Bachmeyer-Lutmer Press makes a specialty of bank 
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printing. ‘Has the Money of Europe Lost Its Purchasing 
Power?” and ‘Financial Advertising,” which take up the 
greater portion of the eight pages, suggest this. It strikes me 
that the first named article would go more appropriately in a 
banking journal. The limited space in a house-organ of this 
size could be better filled with suggestions bearing on bank 
advertising, which as a rule can stand improvement. 

A pithy saying on the inside first cover of this issue is 
worthy of note: ‘‘ Nowadays it is easier to get work to do than 
to get work done.” 





FIG. 3. 
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The clever cover (Fig. 3) should make a decided hit with 
the “tired”’ business men on the mailing list of this publica- 
tion — that is, if we can believe the cartoonists nowadays. 


Blotters. 


A blotter that brings to one’s desk a thought of the outdoors 
is printed by the Troy Times Art Press, Troy, New York. A 
halftone reproduction of a realistic garden scene shows mother, 
baby, and two brothers in knee trousers looking on while father 
is planting something (or is he digging it up?). This practical 
hint appears at the right of the picture and above a calendar 
vignette for May, 1920: 

“Pulling stuff out of your own garden and eating it at your 
own table is the world’s greatest combination of outdoor and 
indoor sport.” 

This blotter is of light blue coated stock, on the printed 
side, and measures 334 by 714 inches. 

Another blotter with the vernal theme is printed in a smaller 
size, 344 by 6 inches, by J. Reid Hammond, 1716 Sansom 
street, Philadelphia. The treatment is mainly typographical, 
consisting of quotations from Jefferies, Shakespeare, Milton and 
Cowper. A conventional ornament, a poppy in bloom, is at the 
middle and near the top. As on the Troy Times Art Press 
blotter, the reading matter runs horizontally in the long axis. 
Its printed side is also coated; the color is a salmon pink. 

In the envelope bearing the Hammond blotter came a very 
concrete piece of sales literature which quotes prices on pro- 
fessional office cards like an enclosed sample (Fig. 5-A). The 
order blank, detached along a perforated line from the half of 
the sheet bearing price quotations, is reproduced in reduced 
size (Fig. 5-B). Note the very good arrangement of boxes for 
the clear transmission of instructions back to the printer. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


DR. FREDERICK C. BLAIR 
2049 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


TELEPHONE: 
SPRUCE 9878 


OFFICE HOURS 
10:30 A.M TO1P.M. 


Please furnish me with 
of style and quality similar to the “Blair” specimen card; 
to reach me not later than one week from date 


1716 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia 


Yours truly,.... 














“The Commercial Artist.’’ 


One would naturally expect an attractive cover and many 
good pictures in a commercial artists’ house-organ. We find 
them in The Commercial Artist, published monthly in San 
Francisco by The Commercial Artists’ Association of the Bay 
Cities. The attractive cover of the April issue is reproduced 
here as Fig. 4. It was originally printed in a pleasing com- 
bination of black and light green. 

A great many individuals and concerns get favorable pub- 
licity in this house-organ; artists for their drawings reproduced 
therein; engravers for their plates; printers, photographers, 
artist supply houses and commercial artists with their well 
composed display advertisements. 

A contributor who signs his name “‘ Pimiento” has a very 
clever article on the modern tendency in advertising to keep 
away from simplicity — the misguided tendency to make of 
advertising a mystery. 

The writer purports to be a minister of the gospel from 
Tasmania who has decided to forsake his business of ‘‘selling”’ 
religion, which was getting “‘harder”’ every day, for the com- 
paratively easier work of selling goods via advertising. He was 
disposed to use his literary ability in a conservative manner in 
his new calling, but his partner, a commercial artist, persuaded 
him to use “modern stuff.” 

Hear now the remainder of his confession: ‘‘To make a 
long story short, I started the current department store style 
of copy. I slew the albatross. Abetted by my misguided 
associate, I induced a leading merchant, after many a struggle 
against the ominous novelty of it, to adopt a sort of racy 
terminology in his advertisements. Hats had ‘dash.’ So had 
dresses, shoes, parasols and what not. No end of things had 
‘verve.’ And so it went ad infinitum. You know the jargon; 
they all use it. It was considered a novelty then, but God help 
any department store advertisement writer who will write 
straight English now. It won’t be stood for.” 
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GOOD ENGLISH. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


HAT is good English? I have no thought of 

attempting to answer this question fully, 

=| but intend only to strive to restate helpfully 

3) part of what has been published by many 

writers and taught with practical unanimity 

of general intention through centuries. Some 

things, even some that have been said very 

frequently, are well worth repeating, and 

some such are to be repeated here, though largely in new 

expression; for many different forms of expression are possible 

for the same ultimate meaning, even within the strictest 
bounds of good English. 

Language is somewhat loosely divided into colloquial and 
literary, the easy range of ordinary speech and the more 
elaborate one of literature. This differentiation as here made 
is vague, but sufficient for the present purpose, which is 
simply to note that we are not expected to “speak like a 
book,” though such speaking is highly commendable when it 
is not too evidently elaborated or hesitant. Good colloquial 
language is practically the same as good literary language 
except that the latter, as being the product of closer study 
and careful revision, is much more particular in the choice and 
collocation of words. 

The language of books and other writings is our present 
concern, and we leave the consideration of speech with merely 
an added suggestion that those who care enough may well 
read and ponder what scholars have said about it, such as the 
last chapter of A. S. Hill’s book ‘‘Our English,” published by 
Harper & Brothers. 

Opinions differ greatly as to certain details of what con- 
stitutes good literary language, and it is not likely that we 
shall ever have a more stable consensus of opinion than we now 
have. Every one of the books of verbal criticism — many of 
them of excellent general quality — that used to be so plentiful, 
but have become so rare, contains bits of censure peculiar to its 
author and his adherents and not in accord with the best or 
widest scholarship. It may have been such conditions which 
induced the rhetoricians’ unanimous demand for good English 
that its use of words must be reputable, present, and national. 
Of course they all amplify this by dissertations on perspicuity 
or clearness, appropriateness, force, ambiguity, and numerous 
other qualities which can not be separately considered here. 
All we need say is that every English expression is good English 
which does not violate any of the three general demands in its 
individual words or their construction, and that many uses of 
words are good locally even when they are not in accord with 
general use. 

Verbal criticism is commendable when it is carefully 
restrained to real correction. But it is easy to carry it beyond 
the point of real usefulness and into the realm of actual obtru- 
siveness. Verbal critics have done much good in securing true 
correction of error that had threatened to become established. 
It must be, however, because they so often allow mere personal 
prejudice to assert itself dogmatically that their work in 
general is now largely discredited. However that may be, 
verbal criticism is not now so well accredited as it should be, 
nor so well as it formerly was, although evidence is not lacking 
of an old-time distaste for it, as in the following from ‘‘Don 
Quixote”: 

“‘T wish critics would be less fastidious, nor dwell so much 
upon the motes which may be discerned even on the brightest 
works: for, though aliqguando bonus dormitat Homerus, they 
ought to consider how much awake he was to produce a work 
with so much light and so little shade; nay, perhaps even his 
seeming blemishes are like moles, which are sometimes thought 
to be rather an improvement to beauty. But it can not be 
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denied that whoever publishes a book to the world exposes 
himself to imminent peril, since, of all things, nothing is more 
impossible than to satisfy everybody.” 

Good English is as worthy of strenuous effort for its preser- 
vation as any one ever asserted it to be, even to the extent 
indicated by William Chauncey Fowler in his preface to his 
Grammar as follows: 

“The growth of language can not be repressed any more 
than can the genial activity of the human soul. Especially in 
our own country, in this ‘wilderness of free minds,’ new 
thoughts and corresponding new expressions spring up sponta- 
neously to live their hour or to be permanent. . In order 
to keep the language of a nation one, the leading men in the 
greater or smaller communities, the editors of periodicals, and 
authors generally, should exercise the same guardian care over 
it which they do over the opinions which it is used to express; 
and, for this purpose, they should be familiar with works 
which treat of its analogies and idioms, that they may under- 
stand what are the laws of normal and of abnormal growth, 
and by their own example and influence encourage only that 
which is strictly legitimate.” 

We may add to Fowler’s ‘‘leading men,” with some reserva- 
tion, all proofreaders who are not mere trade workers, though 
even the best among them are usually not expected to indulge 
in language criticism enough to render them obnoxious. The 
ordinary trade reader may often make helpful suggestion, and 
to a certain limited extent it is his duty to do so. Even the 
thorough scholarly proofreader may do nothing by way of 
correction when an editor like Charles A. Dana oversteps the 
bounds of reasonableness as Mr. Dana did when he published 
the following in the New York Sun: 

“““The story came from Ohio, where it had been given 
publicity..— New York Herald. This specimen of clumsy and 
ungrammatical English is especially surprising in the Herald, 
where we are wont to find logical expression, and a clear and 
coherent employment of the vernacular. It is wonderful how 
much trouble writers will sometimes take to demonstrate their 
own ignorance and incompetence.” 

This was one of a large number of paragraphs which Mr. 
Dana published in close succession decrying the use of passives 
like “‘it had been given publicity,” ‘‘they should be given 
representation,” “‘he had been granted leave,’’ when these 
expressions had long been established in current good use. 
He was thoroughly right in his opinion that ‘‘ where publicity 
had been given to it” is better grammar than the phrase 
he criticized, but he must have known that the other was 
thoroughly established and beyond the reach of general 
correction. 





TYPOGRAPHY. 


Type is a vehicle for conveying ideas. Seldom, if ever, is 
it used for any other purpose. Therefore it is a matter of vital 
concern that type should convey the advertising message to 
the reader with the greatest possible ease. All reading entails 
physical effort. Most of it tires the eyes just as too much of 
it does. Minimize this effort and you invite the reading of your 
copy by making it easy. 

Typography is worthy of the same attention that you have 
learned to pay to the matter of facilitating the process known as 
“getting the prospect’s name on the dotted line.” It is obvious 
that the prospect must read before he signs, and good typog- 
raphy insures a higher percentage of readers — result: a higher 
percentage of sales. 

A design or ornament that makes a page more attractive, 
more interesting or more pleasing is a useful thing. It is well 
to remember, however, that the purpose of decoration is to 
assist the message in ‘‘getting across.”’ Ornamentation that 
shouts for attention to itself and subdues the printed word is a 
hindrance and not a help.— Postage. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


Quotations. 


C. M. M., Warren, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘As a reader of 
the Proofroom department of THE INLAND PRINTER I am ask- 
ing you a question in order to settle a controversy. The writer 
contends that the periods and commas are in the correct place 
as printed on the within folders. I contend that when the 
quotation does not include the entire paragraph or sentence 
that the punctuation-mark indicates the end of, it should be 
placed outside of the quotes, while if the punctuation-mark 
indicated both the beginning and ending of the quoted matter 
that it would come within the quotation-marks. The suppo- 
sition in the case of the periods in this instance is that the dash 
and colon do not make an end of the first part of the paragraph, 
but merely indicate a pause. Please advise us as to which is 
correct, regardless of what may be customary.” 

Answer.— The folders had single words quoted, with the 
comma and the period after the quote-marks. I have written 
of this so often that I need say little now. What is customary 
in such a matter is correct, and the custom is almost universal 
of placing such points inside. They look very bad outside, 
though often they are more logically so placed. Some people 
insist on the logical arrangement, regardless of esthetics, and 
when they insist they must have their way. My way is to put 
the points inside. 


Writings on Proofreading. 


W. I. O., New York, writes: “In your article on ‘Proof- 
reading and Its Problems’ in the May issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER you say, ‘Much has been written about proofreading, 
and many writers have treated the subject very fully and 
intelligently.’ Would it not be possible for you to print in your 
department a sort of bibliography of proofreading and so to 
let us know where all this material is? For myself, I have been 
very much interested in some of the articles you have written 
on the subject, and certainly would like to read whatever else 
has been printed. It has always been my impression that very 
little had really been written on the subject in proportion to 
its importance. Will you also, as soon as convenient, give your 
opinion as to the handling of capitals in display lines in adver- 
tisements? Do you think the lower-case line is better than a 
line of caps and lower-case? If you were to make a rule as to 
the capitalization of certain words in upper-and-lower-case 
lines, what words would you capitalize? So far as I know, there 
does not seem to be any standard of practice in this matter, 
but perhaps you know of one.” 

Answer.—I do not find it possible to give a satisfactory 
bibliography, because it is true that good books on proofreading 
are not abundant, although it is also true that much has been 
written about it. Most of this writing is in fugitive articles in 
periodicals, and I know of no record of them. Evidently book- 
publishers do not agree with our correspondent as to the 
importance of the subject, at least so far as real treatises on 
proofreading are concerned. The reading of proofs is mainly 
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regular trade work, merely the verifying of the printers’ com- 
position, and depends largely on technical expertness acquired 
through trade experience. Aside from technicality, general 
education is necessary, and more needed than in almost any 
other calling as qualification for good work. Proofreaders can 
not have too much real knowledge, if they have the requisite 
practical ability of helpful, and not obtrusive, application of 
their knowledge. But this is general preparation, not part of 
the trade, and I mention it now mainly because it seems to be 
generally expected that a book on proofreading is to be a book 
on language, which I do not believe it should be. Mr. De 
Vinne’s book, “Correct Composition,” contains a_ useful 
chapter on proofreading; Benjamin Drew treated the subject 
fairly in ‘“‘Pens and Types,” published by Lee & Shepherd, 
Boston; Adéle Millicent Smith, Philadelphia, published 
“Proofreading and Punctuation” and “Exercises in Proof- 
reading.” I should be glad to hear from any one of other 
special books. 

I can give even less satisfaction in the other case. Such 
matters are peculiarly liable to personal choice, and no standard 
of practice is known to me, save one that has become anti- 
quated, but which I think much more reasonable than the 
present prevailing practice. Many more initial capitals are 
used now than formerly, and my opinion is that it is overdone. 
I can not specify beyond limiting the use of capitals to words of 
such prime importance that the capital letters serve for empha- 
sis. A capital letter to each word, big or little, to my thinking 
makes an effect of unmeaning spotty appearance that is far 
from pleasing. Sometimes a line of clear lower-case serves well 
in advertising display, but the selection must be personally 
made. It is impossible for me to indicate any principle of 
choice for common acceptance. 


Abbreviations. 


P. M. D., St. Louis, Missouri, writes: ‘‘How should one 
write the inflected forms of O. K. and similar abbreviations? 
The undersigned has seen such, as far as the case of O. K. is 
concerned, in four forms, and he would like to know which one 
of these forms you would ‘O. K.’ The forms seen by the writer 
are: Okayed, O. K.d, O. K.’d, O. K’d. My objection to the 
second last one is the same as that in case of writing Dep’t. 
Store — using apostrophe and period. I hold that in a case 
like this the most logical point to use is the mark of elision, the 
apostrophe, only, as there is not both an elision and an abbre- 
viation. From similar premises it would seem to me that the 
most rational way would be to write O. K’d, O. K’ing, I. W. 
W’ism (I saw the latter printed I. W. W.’ism lately), 7. e., using 
the apostrophe only. Also, would it not be preferable to keep 
the letters o. k. down, or use small caps instead of caps? I 
have seen both the latter cases, and am not adverse to having 
them down, as they are verbal forms.” 

Answer.— My choice is the use of capitals, not lower-case 
or small caps, and both period and apostrophe. The period is 
necessary in O. K.’d and O. K.’ing, since there is abbreviation, 
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notwithstanding that dep’t or dept. is right, either contraction 
or abbreviation, but not both. I. W. W.ism is what I prefer 
for this term, as far as I have a preference of form. I am nearly 
sure, however, that I should never voluntarily write any 
— A Dissenter on Tense. 

A reader, Wheeling, West Virginia, writes: ‘“‘Here comes 
another busybody. I can not agree with you that the sentence 
‘He it was who was,’ etc., discussed in the February number, 
is correct. To me it seems that the proper construction is 
‘He it is who was,’ etc. We gather from the item that Mr. 
Knotts came through his Mexican experience alive and still 
lives. Therefore he not only was, but is. You would hardly 
introduce him at a public gathering as ‘He it was who was.’ 
Had he died at the hands of Villa we might quite properly say 
‘He it was who was,’ but while he lives he is.” 

Answer.— Notwithstanding the fact that the man is 
living, and is the man who was in Villa’s clutches, the correct 
statement is that he was the victim at the past time spoken of, 
and it would not be right to say that he is the man in speaking 
thus of what was done. Of course he still is the man, but 
equally of course he then was the man. In telling what 
happened in time past it is right to use the past tense. 


The Proofreader’s Duty. 


C. E. G., Pontiac, Michigan, writes: ‘As usual I find the 
day force and the night force on the outs. Our trouble seems to 
be over the duties of a proofreader. I at night maintain that 
the copyholder should assist in a very large way, such as revis- 
ing or at least making out job envelopes or marking her copy 
while I mark my proof as to where lines are left out. The day 
proofreader maintains different and by her so doing only pro- 
duces half what I do in eight hours. Which is right? And 
really what constitutes a proofreader’s work, also copyholder?”’ 

Answer.— It is beyond my reasoning power how trouble 
can arise over the duties of a proofreader or a copyholder. I 
strongly suspect that such trouble is possible only among those 
who can write such slipshod English as the last part of the 
letter. The proofreader’s work is primarily that of reading 
proofs to eliminate errors, and the copyholder’s is that of acting 
as the reader’s assistant. Some incidental duties are not 
uncommon, but details of handling the work vary greatly in 
various places. The foreman or employer who cumbers his 
reader the least with small details gets the best result in actual 
reading. It is advisable that those in charge be very cautious 
about entrusting revising to copyholders, for most of them are 
not qualified to do it well. I can not say any more except that 
it is not part of a proofreader’s duty to watch what other readers 
do as to quantity. Such matters rest with the individual 
worker and the employer. 





PROMINENT SPEAKERS AT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF TEXAS TYPOTHETAE. 


The annual convention of the Texas Typothetz, held at 
Galveston, June 14 and 15, was not all given over to the hum- 
drum of business, nor were the delegates compelled to listen to 
tiresome speeches from persons unacquainted with the prob- 
lems of the printing fraternity. Instead, prominent speakers 
who knew how to instruct as well as entertain, were on the 
program. 

Charles L. Estey, director of the advertising bureau of the 
United Typothetz of America, talked on the subject of ‘‘ Busi- 
ness Building for the Printer.’’ He laid stress upon the great 
value of new ideas being inculcated into the printing industry, 
saying that business men constantly need new ideas in conduct- 
ing their advertising business, and thus it is the pressing 
business of printers to give more time to the study of creating 
new ideas in printing and less time to the ‘‘ jobs.” 
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E. C. Palmer, of New Orleans, and Charles Schoff, of San 
Antonio, discussed the subject, “‘The Paper Situation.” Their 
discussions brought out the full history of a piece of paper from 
the time it was growing in the forest until it entered the 
printing press. Mr. Palmer predicted no decreased cost of 
news print paper in the near future. 

‘“‘ Advantages of Appraisals for Printing Plants” was the 
subject of an address by Leon H. Kerberg, of the Lloyds Ap- 
praisal Company, of Chicago. He emphasized the grave 
importance of and necessity for the appraisal of all printing 
plants, not only from the standpoint of protection or insurance 
adjustment, but for cost finding purposes as well. 

R. C. Dyer, of Dallas, talking on the subject of ‘Fire 
Insurance and Printing Plant Riders,” explained the importance 
of proper fire insurance containing riders covering every part 
of the printing plant. 

O. H. Mickel, secretary of the Employing Printers’ Educa- 
tional Association of San Antonio, told “‘What the Texas 
Typothetz Can Do for the Texas Printers.”” He dwelt on the 
great possibilities of an industry which is fostered by a strong 
association to encourage a feeling of friendship between 
employing printers and allied employing trades and to develop 
a spirit of codperation. Mr. Mickel’s speech was so interesting 
that a lively discussion was started which lasted until the close 
of the session. 

H. H. Orem, of the Houston-Galveston Typothetz, talked 
on “Cost Finding for the Small Plant,” and in the course of his 
speech he explained in detail the simplified system for obtaining 
true costs in small country shops. 

E. L. Steck, of Austin, took for his subject, “‘Cashing In 
on the Convention.” J. Gillespie, of Houston, responded with 
a recital of what is being accomplished in the organization work 
in Houston, and the success that the organization is having 
in all parts of the State. 

Other speakers of note who were on the program for 
addresses were: Joseph A. Borden, general secretary of the 
national organization, and A. M. Glossbrenner, of Indianapolis, 
who spoke on “Selling the Printing Business as a Vocation.” 
S. N. Ransopher, of the University of Texas, related some of 
the accomplishments of trade schools in his State. ‘“‘ Educating 
Salesmen and Estimators” was ably discussed by Oliver L. 
Wroughton, secretary of the Graphic Arts Association, Kansas 
City. Roy T. Porte, president of the Porte Publishing Com- 
pany and proprietor of the Franklin price list, talked on 
“Modern Merchandising of Printing.” Mr. Porte is a forceful 
speaker and knows how to handle his subject. 

The official name of the organization was changed from 
the old designation ‘‘Texas Typothetz” to ‘‘Texas Typothete 
Federation.” 

Another change divides the State into nine separate dis- 
tricts and provides for the appointment of a vice-president for 
each new district, who will be the representative of the federa- 
tion in that territory to carry out the definite standard plans 
of the organization activities. The president of the State 
federation and the vice-presidents who happen to be from 
different districts will serve as representatives of their respec- 
tive districts under the new plan in addition to their regular 
duties. 

Boat rides, dinners, dancing and automobile rides were 
provided as entertainment for the delegates and guests. 





A TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR. 


‘Well, that’s enough to try the patience of Job!” exclaimed 
the village minister as he threw aside the local paper. 

““Why, what’s the matter, dear?” asked his wife. 

‘Last Sunday I preached from the text, ‘Be ye, therefore, 
steadfast,’” answered the good man; ‘“‘but the printer makes it 
read, ‘Be ye there for breakfast.’” — London Tit-Bits. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Our technical research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. 


by mail. 


Replies can not be made 


For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


An Etching Marathon. 


That was a good idea of the framers of the Cleveland 
photoengravers’ program to have the promoters of three 
schemes for etching plates follow each other on the same day, 
each one bragging about his own baby to the limit of his 
ability. Is it not possible that future conventions will improve 
on this idea by inviting all etching machine promoters to a 
“speed plus quality” etching contest, all machines to be given 
duplicates of the same subjects to etch? Then the speed at 
which they corrode the metal, the amount of etching solution 
used, and above all the quality of the finished etching, will be 
considered in the award, the prizes being the publicity the 
machines would get. Horse racing is barred in some States. 
Pie and clam eating contests would hardly do among gentlemen 
engravers, so that for a little excitement as well as instruction 
at a convention the above is suggested. Of course this could 
be followed by camera contests, electric light races, dry and wet 
plate bouts, etc. 


Color Blocks Give No Trouble Here. 


“Printing House Superintendent” writes: “‘We have no 
trouble with color blocks. We even print three and four color 
blocks in the same form with the same colored inks.” 

Answer.— The way I figure it out is this: When the 
photoengraver is proofing up his plates he uses any old yellow, 
on which he prints his red and blue. If he finds the result too 
red he adds a little blue to his red, and if it is too blue he adds 
a little red or some white toner to both red and blue. We 
manipulate the strength of the inks at the fountain, or by 
lowering the impression on some blocks and strengthening it 
on others. We get satisfactory results on the magazines we 
print, so that I think all this talk about not getting proper 
process blocks is like what Mark Twain said about the rumors 
of his death: ‘They are greatly exaggerated.” 


Combination Line and Halftone. 


J. P. Segur, Detroit, encloses prints from a mail order 
catalogue illustrating fashions, furniture and various house- 
hold requisites. These are engraved through a combination 
of line and halftone, all silhouetted and vignetted. Some of 
the engravings have but little line work, while others have 
considerable. The writer wants to know “how the halftone 
and line portions were joined together.” 

Answer.— The combination of the line and halftone 
engraving shown in these exhibits was done in the negatives. 
Halftone and line negatives’ were made from all the copies, 
then patches of halftone were inserted in some of the line 
negatives and in other cases patches of line negative were 
inserted in the corresponding halftone negatives. The sil- 
houetting was done by the engraver and finished by the 
router. Much of this work could be done in a simpler manner 


by retouching the negatives, in fact all of the vignetting and 
the silhouetting as well could be performed much more easily 
by stopping out the backgrounds with opaque. In the early 
days when portrait photographers went into photoengraving 
they brought training as negative retouchers with them, as 
well as the negative retouching stand. The retouching stand 
would today be a most valuable aid in the simplification of 
combination platemaking. 


Engravers Are Also Color Printers. 


“Printer,’’ New York, says: “I do not agree with Mr. Grotz 
in the May INLAND PRINTER that the photoengravers alone 
can standardize process inks. We receive color process blocks 
from several engraving houses, and no two sets of them are 
proofed up with the same hues of ink. So how are they going 
to agree on a single set of inks?’’ 

Answer.— The chairman of the photoengravers’ committee 
on the standardization of process inks is both a color block 
maker and printer, in fact many of the greatest color printers 
are also color block engravers, so there is no fear of the printers’ 
viewpoint being neglected. If engravers could get standard 
electric lights, standardized color filters, lenses, dry or wet 
plates, and if it were possible to standardize the operations at 
every step, but above all if we were to find two persons with 
precisely the same color perception, then we might begin to 
talk about standardization with some certainty of its realiza- 
tion. We will know more on this subject after the photo- 
engravers’ convention. 


Developing Wet Plates: A Theory. 


Ralph Grenell, Detroit, kindly offers this department a 
theory regarding wet plate development with iron sulphate, 
which is in brief about as follows: Instead of having the iron 
sulphate solution test 18 or 20 by the hydrometer he recom- 
mends that it test 28 degrees, and then add 4 ounces of glacial 
acetic acid to a gallon of developer. In the winter the hydrom- 
eter test may be increased to 30 and in the summer reduced 
to 25. It has been found, he says, that 18 seconds is the 
maximum time a wet plate may be developed without “dirt” 
forming between the dots. The minimum development time is 
about 6 seconds, if less than that the dots are too weak and will 
not intensify properly. The best average time of development 
is therefore 12 seconds. It is not necessary to develop 12 
seconds on every exposure. I am showing a method for 
developing that will keep the negative clean and give a standard 
development time to work to. 

Answer.— This reads very well as a theory and negatives 
can be developed that way, though it would be unfortunate if 
the operator should get the idea that the nearer he came to 
developing a negative in 12 seconds the better the negative 
would be. The writer has found that such quick development 
gives a coarse grained deposit while a slower development gives 
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a finer deposit which is preferable. The writer has also 
developed and redeveloped negatives taking minutes to the 
operations without what Mr. Grenell calls “dirt” between the 
dots. This was done by the addition of a small quantity of 
gelatin or glue treated with sulphuric acid added to the 
developer in place of the acetic acid. Formulas for this 
developer have been given many times in this department. 
Besides giving an exceedingly smooth edged dot, it provides 
the operator plenty of latitude in case of over or under exposure, 
and the intensity of the dot is so much greater that it saves 
much silver in the intensifying operations. 


Rubber Cement for Mounting Photographs. 


Not every photographer knows that the rubber cement used 
for stripping negatives is valuable for mounting photographs in 
a pen and ink layout, with the advantage that the photographs 
can be easily removed after the negative is made, and the same 
frame or layout can be used over and over again. When paste 
is used for mounting, it is next to impossible to detach the 
photographs from the layout without destroying either the 
photographs or the mounts, or both. With rubber cement all 
that is necessary is to trim the photograph to the size wanted 
to fit in its place in the border. Coat the back of the photo- 
graph, and also the face of the mount where the photograph is 
to be placed, with rubber cement. Let the rubber cement dry 
until firm, then press the photograph in its place, when it will 
be found it adheres firmly. Should any rubber cement be left 
on the mount or on the face of the print it will roll off by rub- 
bing with the finger. To remove the photograph afterwards, if 
it does not come off readily by raising a corner with a knife 
point, moisten the face of the photograph with benzine on a wad 
of cotton; the benzine dissolves the rubber and releases the 
photograph almost instantly. The benzine evaporates and 
leaves the photograph uninjured. 


As to the Standardization of Process Inks. 


William J. Wilkinson, chairman of the Committee on 
Standardization of Colored Process Inks, in his report at the 
photoengravers’ convention, called attention to some of the 
reasons why standardization was not only impractical, but, 
above all, inadvisable. A few of his reasons are as follows: 
“The methods of producing plates vary in nearly every 
instance; no two engraving houses use the same lenses, color 
filters or photographic plates, and consequently what would 
answer in one case would not do at all for the other. So I 
think it would not only be impossible but unwise and inadvis- 
able to fit a standard for color process inks by mere theory 
without being able to standardize all methods, materials and 
instruments used for the production of the plates. The stand- 
ardization of all these items would, in my estimation, be 
impossible and perhaps undesirable, for it would eliminate 
much of the individuality of each concern, which I think 
would tend to be detrimental to the craft as a whole.” 


Printing From Large Negatives on Stone. 


“Engraver,” Cincinnati, writes: “‘I want to make a print 
from a negative on stone occasionally to accommodate a 
lithographer friend who has a ‘bug’ about some new grain 
process he has invented. I can not handle a litho stone in 
my printing frame. Who makes the best frame for stone 
printing and what are the sizes and prices?” 

Answer.— Apply to the maker of your pressure printing 
frame for prices and sizes of a pneumatic frame for stone 
printing. For an occasional experimental print you will not 
require a frame to print on stone. Your line negative is 
stripped from its glass support as usual, in order to reverse it. 
Have it thoroughly dry. Sensitize the stone with bichroma- 
tized albumen or glue, and when it is dry cover it with either 
castor oil, sweet oil, olive oil, or vaseline. The stripped nega- 
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tive is laid in its place on the stone, a piece of paraffined or 
other transparent paper is laid upon it, and with a soft squeegee, 
working from the center to the edges, the negative is brought 
into intimate contact with the sensitized stone, being careful 
not to allow the negative to wrinkle. Expose to sunlight or 
electric light, after which flood the negative with benzine. 
Peel the negative carefully from the stone, wipe off the oil 
with a soft rag and benzine, roll up with litho ink and develop 
with water as usual. 


Fogged Wet Plates. 


‘“‘Operator,’”’ Boston, writes: ‘‘There is a fog comes on my 
wet plate negatives that ‘gets my goat.’ Have had many 
years experience and am just now on a new job and this 
trouble came with it. I know that adding acid to the bath 
will cure a surface fog and that a bum bath or developer which is 
too warm will also give it. A camera with a pinhole puncture, a 
light leaking plateholder or darkroom will show in light 
struck negatives. None of these is the cause of this fog. We 
are in a dirty old building that the board of health should 
have got onto long ago. The darkroom is beyond the pos- 
sibility of cleaning up. This fog I notice is worse on warm 
damp days than on dry days. I can remove the fog from the 
negatives with wet cotton. This takes time and I don’t get 
the density I want.” 

Answer.— This fog is most likely due to fumes coming 
through the floor around the drain pipe or through the trap 
in the sink. Remove the bath to some other darkened room. 
Sensitize and develop a plate there, and see if the fog occurs. 
The writer has known fog to occur in one darkroom and not in 
another on the same floor, though they were not twenty feet 
apart. Such fogs will come from gas fumes of several kinds. 
This looks like a job for a plumber, after the health depart- 
ment has made an investigation. 





COMMUNITY FARM CALENDAR. 
BY J. T. BARTLETT. 


Local merchants in numerous farming communities will be 
found willing to coéperate with a county farmers’ association, 
or other agricultural organization, in the adoption of a com- 
munity calendar such as Arthur, a Wellington County, Ontario, 
district, has found very valuable. The idea is, briefly, the 
substitution of one style of calendar, particularly designed for 
local value, in place of the numerous designs ordinarily dis- 
tributed by local stores. A blank space is left on the community 
calendar in which private firms may have their cards printed. 

In Arthur practically every house within six miles of the 
village has the community calendar. The plan was worked up 
by the district representative, R. H. Clemens, in coéperation 
with the Board of Trade, by merchant members of which the 
cost was principally borne. The makeup of the calendar is 
frankly aimed to make it an aid to organized agriculture. Ona 
large dial, for example, on which each month has a space, dates 
of outstanding importance locally are printed in red, and the 
reason mentioned. In October, the Fall Fair, occurring on the 
8th, gets prominence. For December, striking red ink 
announces that the Horse Fair will be held on the 16th, the 
Christmas Poultry Show on the 17th and 18th, the Seed Grain 
Exhibit on the roth. Every month in the year is treated in a 
similar manner. On the back of the calendar is printed a 
condensed report of the objects accomplished by the district 
representative during the previous year, and reasons given why 
the fuller codperation of local farmers is deserved. 

Few will deny that the intrinsic value of a calendar thus 
adapted to local use is double that of the ordinary calendar. 
The opportunity to develop just such a calendar waits in 
thousands of American localities. It serves the interests of all. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self addressed envelope. 


Halftone Blurs With Excessive Ink. 


A Nebraska concern sends a circular with a square finished 
halftone with dark brown background, printed on a platen 
press, and asks why the blurred effect is so prominent. 

Answer.— Owing to the excessive amount of ink carried, 
we are unable to state why the blur occurs. We suggest that 
vou see that the rollers, three of them, do not slide, and that 
you try double rolling several of the impressions to see if any 
change is noted. We can not see that the overlay is at fault. 


Embossing on Wedding Bristol Board. 


An Iowa concern about to engage in commercial ‘embossing 
wishes to know the relative value of embossing board and 
the compound. The work is to be done on a platen press. 

Answer.—In regard to embossing of designs on wedding 
bristol on your platen press, if the plate is not too large we 
believe that fairly sharp relief may be secured. The only way 
to know definitely the relative value of the embossing compound 
and the board would be to try them out under approximately 
similar conditions. We should be interested to know this for 
our own information. Doubtless you know that in embossing 
on a platen press the embossing plate should be locked below 
the center of the chase. 


High Class Embossing Is Out of Register. 


A Wisconsin concern doing a line of high class embossing 
sends a sheet having a number of specimens of embossing and 
printing in colors. The work is excellent, both in printing and 
in relief, marred only by bad register, which is the reason for 
sending in specimens. It appears that some dispute has arisen 
as to the cause, and our advice is sought. 

Answer.— The probable cause of your trouble, in our 
opinion, is due to change in dimensions of the stock. We make 
this statement after noting particularly that your man has 
checked up on the feeding of the bronze impressions. We judge 
that there is a possibility of the various lifts or cuts of stock 
not being kept together. However, we do not know your 
method of handling jobs in two or more colors. Our advice is 
that when the stock is received from the paper cutter it be kept 
in blocks just as he takes it from the machine. Sometimes it is 
in reams, and again if it is thin paper it may be in cuts of a 
thousand sheets. At any rate, have the feeder and the press- 
man keep the stock in that way. Another point is that owing 
to a slight error in cutting, the paper may not have feeding 
edges that are at perfect right angles. Hence, if one impression 
is fed to a side guide, which we will say may be only one-half 
inch removed from the previous impression, it will not register 
properly, owing to guide edges being a mere trifle out of true 
right angles. Of course, we believe that your man has exam- 
ined into each detail that concerns the actual feeding, and that 
the guides had contact in identical position in both the bronzing 
and embossing feedings. The statement you make calling 
attention to the register being good at times and then being 
out, suggests the possibility of the exposed sheets in a pile 
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having either stretched or shrunk since they were bronzed. 
The fact that the stock is coated should to some extent mini- 
mize this evil, but in default of any apparent cause we believe 
that the change in stock dimensions is a probable reason for 
your trouble. This cause is no doubt the hardest one to trace 
out. Perhaps your pressman had given it no thought. As a 
preventive we would suggest that the stock be kept in lifts as 
far as possible, and if it is racked for drying that each rack of 
printed stock be covered by waste sheets so that the stock will 
not be exposed to atmospheric changes. The foregoing is all 
we can advise in the absence of exact data. 


Slurring on Blank Voucher. 


A country pressman sends a sample voucher printed on 
bond paper showing blank lines with slurred effect, and desires 
a remedy. 

Answer—In preparation of the press for a job of this 
character use three or four sheets of thin smooth manila, and 
one thin hard packing sheet. Make the form ready with the 
hard packing beneath all. After the form is made ready place 
the hard packing sheet just under the top sheet. If the tympan 
bales hold the tympan firmly, it will not become baggy, which 
is one of the causes of slurring. If for some reason the slurring 
continues, stretch twine from one clamp to the other, and pass 
the strands through the form in such a manner that the type 
or rule will not print on them. When securely fastened to 
gripper you may then cut bits of cork to attach to the twine 
so that the sheet will be pressed firmly to the platen in the area 
of the slurring or adjacent to it. To make the cork effective in 
reducing the slurring, cut it thick enough to give pressure from 
the edge of slugs or furniture adjacent to the slurring rules. 
Make slits in the cork for two strands of twine, as this is an 
effective way of holding the cork. 


Irregular Register of Work Due to Changes 
in Stock. 


A Minnesota publisher sends specimens of printed sheets 
accompanied by the following letter: ‘“‘Am sending you four 
sheets marked with a lead pencil that were run on a —— press. 
These sheets came out of the press in the order that they are 
numbered. The stock that these sheets were run on has been 
in our basement about ten days in boxes as they came in the 
original shipment. Our basement is as warm as our pressroom 
upstairs, with the exception that it has in it the steam heating 
plant which heats the building, and the boiler blows off at 
various times during the day, thereby causing the basement to 
be considerably damper than the pressroom. Please advise 
me whether that would make any difference in the registering 
of this job or whether it is a case of poor pressfeeding, although 
I am quite sure that these sheets were fed up to the pins at 
both times going through the press.” 

Answer.— We are unable to state from an examination of 
the sheets whether the cause of bad register is the unseasoned 
state of the paper or the manner of feeding. However, we 
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judge from your statement that it is probably due to the stock. 
Paper that remains in a cold or damp atmosphere for a long 
period is likely to absorb sufficient moisture to cause a bad 
register, especially if the paper is printed one day on one color 
and remains in a room that may be fairly well heated, which 
will cause a slight drying out of the stock, with the result that 
it has shrunk possibly as much as one-sixteenth of an inch the 
short way. You can prove this out to your own satisfaction 
by taking a sheet from a bundle of stock that has just been 
opened up. Print on it, being careful to feed it to the guides. 
Hang up the sheet in such a way that it has access to the air 
without being near any source of artificial heat. After four 
hours feed the same sheet to the guides, and print again. 
Doubtless it will not register accurately, owing to a slight 
shrinkage. In the cases of the specimens you sent, if the regis- 
ter is irregular, first in and then out, it may be due to the fact 
that all exposed sheets have had altered dimensions owing to 
expansion or contraction, the former where in contact with 
moist air, the latter if the air was dryer. In a job of the kind 
you are having difficulty with, it might have saved trouble had 
the forms been run simultaneously on two presses. Of course, 
if you have but one machine this is out of the question. In 
such a case, all stock should be kept covered, both before being 
placed on the press and after it is printed upon, using waste 
sheets and old wrappers. It is always a good plan to have the 
stock for register jobs opened up and in the vicinity of the press 
for at least a week before printing, in order that it may be 
seasoned. In some cases a week is not sufficient time to season. 


Irregular Speed Caused Variation in Register. 


A. Maresch, New York, writes: ‘According to my opinion, 
your answer to the Indiana pressman as to whether colorwork 
will register if printed on two presses, is correct, except for the 
statement ‘We can not see that any difference can occur even 
if the speed varies.’ I printed a two color job on two different 
presses which were in good condition, but still it would vary 
one-half point. The trouble was caused by the electric power, 
which at times drove the second press at the rate of 1,300 an 
hour, and at other times 1,350. When a uniform speed was 
maintained the trouble ended.” 





PLATEN PRESS PRODUCTION.* 
BY JESSE S. SKINNER. 


HOSE of you who have attended the Monday 
noon meetings have learned from the dis- 
cussions on press output of the widely varying 
opinions held by our members in regard to 
that subject. We have heard from the 
printer who has enjoyed an output of 2,000 
impressions an hour from a hand fed press — 
and he was not alone, for, if I remember 

rightly, there were quite a few among us who laid claim to the 
same or a greater output. From the figures given, the opinions 
on output range down as low as 500 an hour, or thereabouts. 
Now, gentlemen, what are the facts? What do our actual and 
carefully kept records show? 

Let us get down to figures and not rely upon hazardous 
theory or upon the phenomenal speed shown by our press- 
feeders upon a Saturday morning in their wild effort to finish 
the job by noon so they will not miss a minute of their well 
earned half day off. Job presswork may be classed in five 
groups or classes of work to each size of hand fed press of which 
there are, in the average shop, four sizes, 8 by 12, 10 by 15, 
12 by 18 and 14% by 22. For our purpose, we may safely class 
the sizes as follows: 10 by 15 and smaller, 12 by 18 and 
1414 by 22. 


*An address delivered before the Ben Franklin Club of St. Louis by Jesse S. 
Skinner, vice-president of the Buxton & Skinner Printing and Stationery Company. 
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The comparatively recent installation of the Miller feeders 
in most printing offices has made the automatic fed press as 
much of a standard equipment as the hand fed press. It must 
be reckoned with in any discussion of job press problems. 
There are, of course, other varieties of automatic jobbers in 
many plants, and the records of such machines will be taken 
up later. 

The five groups or classes of work may be roughly described 
as follows: 

Class A.— Cheaper grades of billheads, letterheads, note- 
heads, envelopes, cards, tags, labels, circulars without cuts, and 
plain type forms in black ink only. 

Class B.— The higher quality of the items listed in Class 
A requiring careful work, containing line cuts and type in one 
color, colored ink in a single color, rulework, forms with per- 
forating rules, and plain work in two colors, not requiring 
register. 

Class C.— Jobs with square or outline halftones, no vi- 
gnettes, registered colorwork, solid tints not requiring double 
rolling, forms with numbering machines, imprinting booklets. 

Class D.— Halftones, vignetted, squared or outlined, on 
coated paper, and covers printed with cover inks, double rolled 
solid, colorwork in close register. 

Class E.— High grade halftone work or fine colorwork from 
process plates, extra heavy forms of cut or tint work, embossing 
and bronze sizing, work that requires extra care and more 
careful handling. 

I have compiled a table of make ready and production 
averages for the above groups for the three sizes of hand fed 
presses. These records, I believe, may safely be taken as guides, 
understanding, of course, that they are averages. The make 
ready time is expressed in hours and tenths of an hour: 
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If necessary to slip sheet on Class D or E work, the output 
will be reduced 200 an hour. 

It is possible, of course, on occasional jobs to far surpass 
these figures, but such jobs are the exception and not the aver- 
age. In compiling a table such as this, it must be based on 
average performance or it becomes unsafe to use in making 
quotations. 

We are in the printing business to make money, and it 
should be our endeavor to play safe and‘ underestimate our 
production by a safe margin. We have to deal with the human 
factor and with a certain element of chance. A job may be 
delayed by one of a hundred causes, and if the bids are always 
made with the hope of getting a maximum output, the printer 
so doing will never get his nose off the grindstone. 

Don’t fool yourselves—keep records, and know! The 
Miller fed jobbers have an average output per running hour 
on all classes of work of 1,500. The Standard automatic press 
averages 2,000 per running hour, the Kelly press 2,500 per hour, 
and the Harris automatic 3,800 per hour. : 

It is the custom in most printing offices to keep records of 
press output, covering all classes of work. As a result, the 
averages obtained are of little value for the purpose of esti- 
mating. It would be much better, in my opinion, to establish 
a number of classes or groups, so the records of similar kinds 
of work may be kept separately. To do this, of course, requires 
some extra trouble, but the results are of definite value. 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter and stamped self addressed envelope enclosed when reply is desired by mail. 


Some Features and High Lights of the Thirty-Fifth 
Annual National Editorial Convention. 


Not in attendance, but in progress toward better organiza- 
tion and in results for the benefit- of the newspapers of the 
country generally, will the record of the thirty-fifth annual 
convention of the National Editorial Association go down in 
the history of the association as one of the best. 

Boston, “‘dear old Boston,” entertained the association 
this year, from May 31 to June 5. Wesay entertained. Never, 
we believe, have more or better entertainment features been 
provided for this association and carried out with more prompt- 
ness and careful detail than were enjoyed by the three or four 
hundred publishers and their ladies at this Boston meeting. 
Every hour not given to the business programs was used by 
the hosts to entertain and interest the visitors, and truly the 
latter feel grateful for all the favors bestowed and for the 
attentions given them by not only the officials in charge, but 
by the people of Boston whom they met during their stay in 
the city of the Pilgrims. 

Chicago, where some 125 of the editorial party bound for 
Boston gathered on Saturday, May 28, also showed the visitors 
many attentions and provided some rare features of entertain- 
ment, among which was a luncheon at the Morrison Hotel, 
at which Victor Lawson, publisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
personally met and greeted each visitor with a hearty hand 
shake. This luncheon was featured by fancy ice skating and 
vaudeville entertainment new to most of the visitors. And 
it was all provided without ostentation by the genial manager 
of the Chicago branch of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 
A committee then provided automobiles and took many on a 
short ride and to the station of the Grand Trunk railway, where 
a special train waited to carry the whole party to Boston 
without stop or delay. 

Reaching Boston on the morning of Monday, the 31st, the 
people on the special train were hurried by automobile to old 
Faneuil Hall, where the rest of the association members and 
their guests had gathered for the first session of the 10920 
convention. Addresses of welcome and responses were made, 
President Edward Albright’s annual address received, com- 
mittees appointed, and the convention program officially 
started. 

Committees later escorted the party through the streets of 
old Boston, to the scene of the Boston massacre, past the old 
mint to the Old South Church and the ancient cemetery where 
lie many of the famous dead of revolutionary times, across 
Boston Common and the Gardens to hotel headquarters. 
Then followed refreshments and rest until the afternoon 
meeting. 

Porte, Chappel, Hardy and Dodge. 


This quartet of men of great note among the publishers of 
the country were on the program for Monday afternoon. 


From this one meeting was gathered enough of value to more 
than pay all those who were really interested in the newspaper 
publishing business for their time and expense in attending this 
annual convention. 

R. T. Porte, progenitor of the Franklin Price List, now 
regarded as a standard for job printers in most of the newspaper 
and sniall job printing shops of the country, was the first 
speaker. He pleasingly told of his price list, how it had grown 
to its present popularity and the value it has attained in the 
printing industry, as testified to by numerous letters he read 
from users. Philip T. Dodge, president of the International 
Paper Company and of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
was present and spoke vigorously regarding the print paper 
situation. First, Mr. Dodge cited the example of Mr. Porte, 
favoring for the printing industry a price list and a cost system 
that take account of all matters of cost and provide for a 
profit. That is only what the print paper manufacturers are 
doing now — providing for a profit in place of the losses they 
endured during the lean years. The demand for paper at the 
present time, he said, is more than the production. Until 1914, 
he said, there was ruinous competition among the mills. When 
paper sold as low as $1.80 delivered, the mills could get no 
codperation from the publishers. The mill owners saw that 
this would lead to disaster and called a meeting of the manu- 
facturers together with the large newspaper publishers. A bill 
was presented to remove the tariff on print paper, but in the 
bill was a condition that pulp wood should also come in free. 
At the last moment the latter condition was cut out of the bill. 
Now the Canadians have prohibited the exportation of pulp 
woods. If that condition had gone in the newspapers would 
have paper today. Canadian mills have grown, but there has 
been no growth of United States mills, ‘‘and not with my 
consent will our mills ever put another dollar into American 
mills.”” He said that mills are being built in Canada, where 
the papermakers have large timber holdings, but he sees no 
hope for development of the paper manufacturing industry in 
this country. Mr. Dodge told of the greed for paper supply 
by many of the large papers which have big contracts, and said 
his company had not sold a pound of paper for more than 5 
cents up to this time. He blamed brokers and speculators for 
the high spot market, and advised small papers to organize 
and buy news print through associations in such quantities as 
the members need, and distribute it economically. He sees no 
aid to the news print situation in the Underwood bill or any 
other legislation proposed at this time, except that organiza- 
tions of smaller publishers may get large publishers to release 
a small percentage of their contract paper or have the postal 
laws restrict the size of the large publications. 

“Tf small organizations will come to us in time we will 
contract with them and see that they get paper.”’ Mr. Dodge 
declared the vital question today is production in all lines. He 
advised all to stand for the open shop and decried government 
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interference with industry as bad business. When asked if 
there is not some substitute for wood pulp in the manufacture 
of paper, Mr. Dodge declared there is not at this time, saying 
that experiments have been made with many so called substi- 
tutes but nothing has been found that will take the place 
of wood. 

Congressman Guy U. Hardy, of Colorado, past president 
of the National Editorial Association, spoke on the zone postal 
system and the revision of the constitution of the association. 
He believes the newspaper men must help make the papers 
pay for the service in carrying them, and that the increases 
in postal zone rates as now provided in the law are the only 
way the department can meet this expense. He favored several 
vital changes in the constitution of the National Editorial 
Association to make the organization pay its own way and for 
the executive secretary. Among other things he declared for 
a $10 traveling fee as well as a $5 convention fee for all who take 
in the great annual pleasure trips at such low cost. 

The first banquet of the Boston meeting was given to the 
editorial party on Monday evening at the Copley Plaza Hotel 
—a truly elegant affair, with Governor Calvin Coolidge of 
Massachusetts as the principal speaker. 


Tuesday at Plymouth Rock. 


Tuesday of convention week was a real pleasure day, perfect 
in point of weather and in every detail. A beautiful steamer, 
the ‘‘Rose Standish,” afforded ample accommodations for 
everybody, and genial Bostonians full of information and pride 
of their city and its environs pointed out each historical spot, 
from Plymouth Rock where the first pilgrims landed and 
founded the colony that grew into the permanent America 
of today to the place of the Boston “‘tea party.” 


Wednesday’s Business Sessions Were Good. 


Jason Rogers, publisher of the New York Globe, was the first 
speaker on Wednesday’s business program, which was held in 
the lecture room of the Boston public library. Mr. Rogers’ 
theme was ‘‘The Possibilities for Increasing General Adver- 
tising for the Smaller Newspapers of the Country.”’ This sub- 
ject he handled down to brass tacks. He said he is working 
for the small-town newspapers and is codperating in every way 
to get them the business he knows they merit as the most 
effective advertising media. He said that we all sell our 
advertising and our newspapers too cheaply to enable us to 
make as good newspapers as our people are entitled to. On the 
print paper question he said if we don’t knock the spot paper 
market out we will be paying 15 and 16 cents a pound for 
paper. The big fellows can protect themselves by placing 
large contracts, and they will take all but a small amount, on 
which the rest of us will bid against each other. ‘‘ We will force 
the big fellows to codperate through Washington,” he said. 
‘There is no sense in the metropolitan paper using twenty-four 
pages except on Sundays, and thirty-four on Sundays. It is 
insanity to do more, and if we continue to do it we are going to 
ruin the whole industry.” He told of the way in which he and 
his paper knocked the fish market in New York by chartering 
a trawler and getting fish on the market at one-fifth the retail 
price. 

President Edward Albright was instructed by motion to 
appoint committees on memorial, on credentials, on auditing 
and on nominations, such committees to present their reports 
at the proper time, which they did at the final session on 
Saturday morning. 

Hon. H. H. Gross, of Chicago, was a second noted speaker 
on the Wednesday program, and he presented the subject of 
compulsory and vocational training. He read a paper on the 
question, which will be published in the convention reports. 

Courtland Smith, of the American Press Association, New 
York, was a vigorous and entertaining speaker on the subject 
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of government advertising. He criticized the free publicity 
that was sent out by the Government during the war, and which 
is now given out broadcast, and said that not until the army 
and navy departments sent out paid advertising did they get 
the attention of the public. He branched off to the subject of 
political advertising, and declared that publishers should be com- 
pelled by law to take such advertising for all parties. He said 
that as a result of a questionnaire sent out they had ascertained 
that ninety-two per cent of the papers of the country will 
accept advertising for any political candidate that is paid for. 
As to print paper, he said, “‘ You are up against a trust — you 
are going to get it in the neck. The trust controls both the 
production and the price, and will decrease the production any 
time there is a decrease in the demand.” For this condition 
he said there are two remedies — one is long and tedious — 
and that is to use some substitute for wood pulp in paper- 
making. Another is for publishers to get together and buy 
mills of their own, or codperate and buy codperatively. One 
sure remedy, he said, is to get a law passed making a parcel 
post rate of one cent a pound for print paper and allow it to be 
mailed in as high as seventy pound lots to any part of the 
country at that rate. The big papers, he said, will not stand 
for any reduction in size, and they ‘will get your free-in- 
county rates if they can.” He said he was confident that Con- 
gress will pass a bill for a parcel post rate of one cent per pound 
for print paper. 

“The Value of Country Correspondence in Building 
Circulation” was the subject of a real newspaper shop talk on 
Wednesday afternoon that was much appreciated by those 
present. H. U. Bailey, of the Princeton (Ill.) Republican, 
member of the executive committee from Illinois, presented 
the subject. Readers of THE INLAND PRINTER will remember 
that in the Newspaper Work department several months ago 
was described Mr. Bailey’s system of maintaining a corps of 
twenty-eight correspondents without paying them anything 
directly in cash for the service. He told in detail how he does 
this through working on the pride of the different communities 
served by his weekly newspaper, so that in each community 
there is always a waiting list of capable persons who will write 
the news of the localities for publication. 

Two other topics, not strictly newspaper discussions, were 
given Wednesday afternoon, one by Dr. Thomas E. Greene, 
of Washington, D. C., on American Red Cross appreciation 
of the newspaper help and influence in whetting public senti- 
ment to the point of supplying the Red Cross needs during the 
war. He said it was high time that this appreciation was 
acknowledged, and as one of the heads of that important work 
he now deemed it a privilege to express it. He also called 
attention to the opportunity that is still presented for patriotic 
and helpful coéperation of the newspapers in furthering this 
work for humanity. 

F. E. Hadley, of Minnesota, was not able to be present to 
handle his topic, ‘How the Country Paper Is Combating 
Disloyalty,”’ but sent his paper which will be published as 
part of the proceedings of the convention. 

The big gun of the session, and of the convention, perhaps, 
was John R. Rathom, of the Providence (R. I.) Journal, the 
man who exposed the Bernstorff propaganda and intrigue 
before America entered the war, and afterward. Mr. Rathom 
was given a splendid audience and a real opportunity for 
sound counsel and advice to the newspaper men as well as 
to the many Boston guests who were present at the banquet 
given the editors at the Boston City Club on Wednesday 
evening. A man of broad mind, but strict ideals of public 
and political integrity, Mr. Rathom cut deep at times, and 
frequently aroused his audience to applause. Joe Mitchell 
Chappel and several other speakers were also called upon and 
helped make this banquet tendered by the Boston Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association a memorable one. 
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Thursday Another Excursion Day. 


The north shore of the Massachusetts coast is one con- 
tinuation of wonderful development, with surprisingly beautiful 
resorts and grand estates. Out through the city, around 
famous Harvard University and up along this north shore, the 
editorial party was taken in auto busses on Thursday of 
convention week. It was an all day excursion, and was so 
interesting as to be voted one of the best entertainments of 
the stay in Boston. The noon luncheon of that day was 
especially enjoyed for its cordial atmosphere and the excellence 
of the refreshment provided at the clubhouse of the United 
Shoe Machinery Company’s great plant at Beverly. Nothing 
finer could have been arranged for the visitors to make their 
experiences here worth remembering. 


Talks on Two Big Business Problems. 


Friday forenoon was again given to business of the con- 
vention, sessions being held at the lecture room of the library. 
Two of the greatest speakers of the whole week came on that 
day — James O’Shaughnessy, managing director of the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, and Hon. C. 
Price-Green, industrial commissioner of the Canadian National 
Railways. Mr. O’Shaughnessy left much of value for the 
business editor to consider, and some of his suggestions will 
be discussed later in this department of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
One recommendation he made was that the smaller newspapers 
of the country should provide themselves with some means 
for making good cuts in their own offices. He explained that 
nowadays newspaper stereotypes or electrotypes cost so 
much that big advertisers find it easy to disregard the smaller 
papers and go to those which can use matrix service. He 
pointed out that whereas a plate for a page advertisement costs 
the advertiser $4 in large quantities, to which should be added 
50 cents for packing, and also a charge for shipping, making it 
about $7, or an average of at least $6.06, matrices for the 
same page advertisement can be made for 40 cents, packing 
and shipping expense amounting to an additional 4o cents. 
Thus, if a page of space costs the advertiser $28 in a country 
paper, the cut adds $6.06 to this cost, making it $34.06. Ina 
large daily paper or magazine the cost of the space might be 
$2,500, and the cost of a matrix only 80 cents. In the first 
case the cost of plates is enormous for any considerable cam- 
paign, while for the latter it is negligible. ‘“‘You can’t handle 
this thing in a day, and we won’t say that we can’t handle 
papers that have to use plates. Some expert advertisers do 
not want to go into small-town newspapers; most of them do.” 
Mr. O’Shaughnessy also dwelt on the necessity for standardized 
rate cards, and lamented also the fact that so many sizes of 
newspaper pages exist throughout the country, columns 
running from eleven picas wide to fourteen and a half. This 
latter fact interfered greatly with placing the army and navy 
advertising last year. 

Hon. C. Price-Green spoke directly on the pulp wood and 
forestry possibilities as related to papermaking in this country 
and in Canada. He is an experienced and expert forester, and 
he said that the supply of timber for papermaking is being so 
rapidly depleted that in fifty years it will be utterly sacrificed 
unless reforestation is employed and conservation practiced 
from this time on. Mr. Price-Green was not given sufficient 
time at the meeting to complete his talk on the subject, and he 
kindly consented to accompany the excursion on the harbor 
that afternoon and continue it on the boat. He did this, 
giving some particular and practical suggestions, with samples 
of paper made from substitutes, such as wheat straw, which he 
thinks can be developed to a practical basis. 

Mrs. Edith O. Susong, of Greenville, Tennessee, was 
another of the best features of this day’s program, dealing 
with the subject, ““A Woman’s Method of Securing Advertising,” 
in an exceptionally interesting manner. 
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The afternoon trip around the Boston harbor on the 
passenger boat ‘Rose Standish” was delightful in spite of 
clouds and cool wind, and brought the party back refreshed 
and ready for one great night as guests of the Boston people 
at the Sells-Floto circus. 


Election of Officers on Saturday. 

Saturday’s session closed the convention program. The 
talk by Miss Grace M. Burt on ‘‘Woman’s Clubs and the 
Publicity They Ought to Have and Get,” and that by Paul 
T. Harber, of the Georgia Press Association, on “Foreign 
Advertising” were the set features. 

Election of officers and reports of committees came at this 
session, as did also the adoption of a new constitution and 
by-laws for the association — all in a rush. With the new 
constitution that was adopted nearly every point is covered 
to modernize the association and place it on a better business 
basis. The report of the executive secretary, H. C. Hotaling, 
of Minnesota, which was presented earlier in the week, was 
made the basis for some good changes in the constitution. 
Incidentally, Mr. Hotaling was re-engaged by the executive 
committee to continue his work another year on the same 
basis as the past year, and it is hoped that more liberal support 
in the way of funds will enable him to do more for the news- 
papers of the country. All state and district newspaper 
associations will be especially urged to affiliate with the 
national, and sustaining memberships of $25, $50, $75 and $100 
annually will be requested of individuals affiliated with the 
printing and publishing business who can afford to get behind 
this great national organization in that way. 

Will Wilke, of Grey Eagle, Minnesota, was elected president 
of the association for the next year without opposition, and 
E. E. Brodie, of Oregon City, Oregon, was honored with the 
vice-presidency on recommendation of the nominating com- 
mittee. A change was made only in the treasurership, W. W. 
Aikens, of Franklin, Indiana, being promoted from the executive 
committee to the treasurership, J. Byron Cain, of Belle Plaine, 
Kansas, having retired after serving in that capacity for 
several years. George Schlosser, of Wessington Springs, South 
Dakota, was continued as recording secretary. 

G. W. Marble, of Fort Scott, Kansas, and Wallace Odell, 
of Tarrytown, New York, were chosen as new members of the 
Executive Committee to succeed W. W. Aikens and E. E. 
Brodie. Other members of the Executive Committee are: 
J. C. Brimblecom, Newton, Massachusetts; H. U. Bailey, 
Princeton, Illinois; G. L. Caswell, Ames, Iowa, and F. N. 
Henderson, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Florida Gets Next Year’s Convention. 


Friday forenoon had been set as a special time for selecting 
the place of meeting next year. Invitations were presented 
from half a dozen states and cities for the meeting, among 
them Florida, New Orleans and Omaha. Messrs. Junkin, 
Hosmer, Green and Neuman, of Florida, carried the most 
persuasion with them, however, and captured the next year’s 
convention by a large vote. They propose that the meeting 
next year shall come in March, with a week’s pleasure trip 
following over the State and to its many attractive spots and 
cities. 

Almost Two Hundred on Canadian Trip. 

Saturday evening Transportation Manager Will Wilke, now 
president of the National Editorial Association, had his party 
of nearly two hundred all booked and ticketed for the great 
trip to Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and the maritime 
provinces of Canada, with a schedule of places to be visited 
all the way through Quebec down to Montreal, and ending 
at Windsor, near Detroit. Nearly three weeks were given to 
this splendid excursion, and it is now in the annals of the 
association as one of the greatest junkets and sight seeing 
trips the association has ever conducted. 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


The Buffalo Journal, Buffalo, Minnesota.— First page makeup is very 
good indeed. The headings are of a nice size, and they are placed with a 
view to both horizontal and vertical balance. 

Clarksdale Register, Clarksdale, Mississippi.— The special edition issued 
in honor of the convention and meet of the national trapshooters is a hum- 
mer. The large line of display advertising was exceptionally well handled. 
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Outside the fact that it is top heavy this first page from one of the leading 
Minnesota newspapers is excellent. 


Post-Gazette, Hudson, Michigan— The full page advertisement for 
Crabb’s store is well arranged and nicely displayed. The main fault is the 
fact that it is badly crowded, which suggests that less copy or smaller type 
in places would have made possible a better advertisement, although the 
display is thoroughly satisfactory as it stands. 

C. R. THompson, Denison, lowa.— The Kraft-Keil Company advertise- 
ment you sent us is nicely handled. There could have been more white 
space around the heading and in the upper part to balance the greater 
amount in the lower part, but, in view of the excellence of the display 
in other respects, this is more or less a minor point. 

Levang’s Weekly, Lanesboro, Minnesota— An admirable paper in all 
respects. Our only suggestion for improvement would be to make news 
headings a trifle larger. As a matter of fact, however, the appearance of 
the paper is decidedly neat by reason of the conservative headings, which 
are also, perhaps, large enough for a local weekly paper. 

Edinburg Valley Review, Edinburg, Texas.—‘‘ Excellent” is the best 
word to describe your paper. All features — save, perhaps, that of makeup 
of inside pages — have been given careful and intelligent attention. Im- 
provement would result if the advertisements were placed in an orderly 
manner instead of more or less helter skelter fashion. The pyramid makeup 
is ideal. 

Blue Ridge Star, Waynesboro, Virginia.— As you suggest, the heading of 
the paper is distinctive and unique. The use of illustrative headings may 
be effective if they are appropriate to the territory — as, for example, if they 
depict a farming, mining or some other kind of scene — and if the art work 
is good. The only fault with yours, as we see it, is that it is too bold. A 
more refined style would be better. 

Daily Enterprise, Burlington, West Virginia— The first page of your 
paper is exceptionally well made up, but the name of the paper at the top 
seems entirely too large. Advertisements are weak in display and are not 
as legible in all cases as they should be. You use small linotype matter too 
generally in the advertisements, and, in an effort to make it as large as 
possible, have sometimes used capitals for large blocks of reading matter. 
Capitals are difficult to read, and should be used’only for an occasional 
display. Presswork is not at all good. 
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Twice-a-Week Democrat, Caruthersville, Missouri.— Advertisements are 
exceptionally good, the display being emphatic and simple, as is also arrange- 
ment. Presswork is satisfactory. If you consider it absolutely necessary 
to run display advertising on the first page, by all means place it at the 
bottom of the page, and have some good news headings at the top to advertise 
the fact that the paper contains news. While, as stated, the advertisements 
are excellent, they would, in the opinion of the writer, be improved if plain 
rule borders were used. The decorative and “‘spotty”’ borders often used 
detract from the type and the appearance of the paper generally. There 
is not the harmony of effect when a number of borders are used as when one 
style is employed. 

The Venango News, Venango, Nebraska.—Assuredly a fine paper, by no 
means the least prominent of the good features being the excellent display 
of advertisements. They have a lot of “punch.” While the decorative 
ornaments sometimes used seem out of place, in so far as suggesting anything 
concerning the subjects advertised, and make the advertisements appear 
“jobby,” we can not deny that they add attractive force. We do not quite 
like the exceptionally large black face types in some of the smaller advertise- 
ments, but, all things considered, they are quite above the ordinary. Con- 
sidering the amount of advertising carried in the issue sent us there should 
have been more pages, as the reading matter does not balance the advertise- 
ments. The advertising rate should be adequate to permit a “fifty fifty”’ 
break in reading matter and display advertising. The pyramid makeup 
helps immensely to overcome the bad effect which results from an over- 
abundance of advertising. 

Sauk Rapids Sentinel, Sauk Rapids, Minnesota.— The first page of 
your May 13 issue is admirable indeed. If we have ever stated any particu. 
lar newspaper had the best first page of any in the country we are sure you 
will find it qualified, for that would be too broad a statement for any one 
to make who has not seen all of them. The other paper to which you refer 
maintains an excellent first page at all times, which, if we recall perfectly, 
your own does not quite come up to — that is, if the copy you have sent us 
is a standard. However, yours compares favorably. The main fault with 
the excellent first page of this issue is the fact that all the display headings 
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Page illustrating interesting treatment of advertisements from Venango (Neb.) News 
Possibly the display in a few instances is stronger than necessary, but 
we must admit the advertisements are decidedly forceful. 


are massed at the top of the page, and there is consequently not enough of 
interest in the lower part. Furthermore, the headings over the shorter 
items in the lower part of the page are scarcely distinguishable from the 
body type, so small are they. Outside the panel at the right side symmetry 
is excellent, but balance vertically is poor, because of the predominance of 
black at the top. We wish, however, all first pages were as neat as yours 
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A NovEL StvntT, so far as a local newspaper is concerned, has been pulled 
off by the Central Oregon Enterprise, of Prineville. In the issue of May 13 
the editor announced that he would give $10 to the subscriber who sug- 
gested the best name for the paper, stating that the present name was too 
vainglorious — and impossible to live up to at the present time. The 
Enterprise is an excellent paper, especially from the standpoint of news, a 
large amount of interesting matter being contained in the issue in question. 
Presswork is a little off color — we mean there is a little too much color — 
but otherwise it is good from the mechanical standpoint, although we have 
a personal dislike for large and crudely designed wood type in a newspaper 
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The Custar News, Custar, Ohio— From the news standpoint your 
paper is excellent, and the first page, while not made up in as orderly a 
manner as it might have been, is quite interesting. Presswork is not good, 
due largely to worn type and a trifle too much ink — and too little impres- 
sion. Advertisements are not at all attractive, but here again your poor 
equipment is the great offender. You seem to be loaded up on out of date, 
fancy, extra condensed and otherwise unattractive type faces — a font of 
this and a font of that — and when these are mixed in advertisements the 
effect is not at all inviting to the eye. Handled as they are, in so far as 
display and arrangement are concerned, there would be a vast improvement 
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Well balanced, forceful two page advertisement from the Holyoke (Colo.) Enterprise. 


and especially in comparatively small advertisements. Such exceptional 
emphasis is not required, and the blackness and crudity of the letters 
detract considerably from the appearance of the paper. 

Holyoke Enterprise, Holyoke, Colorado.— The outstanding feature of 
this paper is the excellence of the display advertising. Unfortunately this 
excellence is not permitted to show to the best advantage on account of 
inferior presswork. Too much ink and too little impression are the main 
troubles, although we suspect the rollers are not in good condition. Makeup 
is excellent throughout, and we note with pleasure that you are one of those 
few publishers who see the advantage of the pyramiding of advertising and 
have the courage to employ it in view of what is a short sighted viewpoint 
of advertisers in demanding positions with the greatest possible amount 
of reading matter adjacent. An excellent two page advertisement is 
reproduced on this page. This is a good example of what can be done in 
the way of effective display advertising in a newspaper plant possessing 
comparatively few faces of type, but which has these faces in large fonts. 

The Como Herald, Como, Texas.— Probably the most pronounced good 
feature of your excellent paper is the display advertising. It is excellent, 
largely because you have attractive and legible display types and have set 
the advertisements in a simple manner. The clean cut appearance which 
results from the general use of one type face for display, and without loss 
of effectiveness to the advertisements, is worthy of praise. Presswork is 
also good, and the amount and character of news matter is praiseworthy. 
The only fault worthy of mention and demanding correction is the makeup, 
which could be greatly improved. We note that there are more advertise- 
ments on the first page than on any of the other three. Obviously with the 
amount of advertising you carry it would be impossible to maintain a clean 
first page, as is desirable wherever possible. However, two advertisements 
at most should have been placed on the first page, and those should have been 
in the lower corners where their bad effect on the makeup would be reduced 
to a minimum. On the other pages the advertisements are placed without 
order or system, and we recommend that vou follow the pyramid makeup, 
described in the review of The Custar News in the next column. Read it. 


if good type styles were used. The makeup of advertisements on the pages 
is also faulty, as they are placed without semblance of system and order. 
The effect of this is made worse because of the many styles of prominent 
decorative borders used, which by their prominence greatly emphasize the 
lack of order. There is no better way to make up a page with advertise- 
ments than to follow the pyramid style, by which the advertisements are 
grouped in the lower right-hand corner, leaving the reading matter massed 
in the upper left-hand corner, where it is convenient to the reader. If the 
advertisements are so placed a reader can finish the news of each page without 
interference from the advertisements, and he is then in a better frame of 
mind to give the advertisements interested attention. Furthermore, there 
is the advantage of the improved appearance and the emphasis given the 
amount of news. A page cut up by advertisements makes it appear that 
there is little news matter, the amount of which is emphasized by massing 
it in accordance with the pyramid. Bold twelve point rule borders have 
been used indiscriminately; the reason that makes such a border effective 
on a single advertisement does not hold when there are several, as then the 
advantage of contrast is largely lost. 

Clark County Courier, Clark, South Dakota.— Makeup of the first page 
of your May 20 issue is excellent. By the intelligent use of two double 
column heads over the leading articles, a timely cartoon, and careful placing 
of the shorter news stories, the result is a page which gives you every 
reason to feel proud of your efforts. Advertisements are well displayed and 
arranged, but they are handicapped somewhat through the choice of type 
faces which are not as modern and pleasing as you could obtain. The large 
variety of decorative borders adds nothing of effectiveness to the advertise- 
ments, but detracts materially from the general appearance and harmony 
of the paper. Then, there is the rather displeasing effect produced by the 
placing of advertisements on the pages without order. The orderly arrange- 
ment of advertisements on the newspaper page in approved pyramid style 
adds much to the appearance of a paper and emphasizes the amount of 
reading matter, which seems of smaller amount when cut up into irregular 
patches by the scattering of advertisements over the page. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Printers’ Supplymen Have Gala 
Night. 


Friday, June 4, was a care free night for 
the members and invited guests of the 
Printers’ Supplymen’s Club of Chicago. 
Business was forgotten, and everybody went 
to the Terrace Garden for dinner and enter- 
tainment. The affair was arranged by 
Charles H. Collins, the popular secretary of 
the club, and closes the activities of the 
organization until October. 


Change of Date for Exhibition of 
Packages and Containers. 


Plans for the exhibition of packages and 
containers under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts contemplate 
an enlargement of the original scope and the 
arrangement of a larger and more varied 
range of exhibits. The opening of the 
exhibition, which was to have been held at 
the galleries of the Bush Terminal building 
from June 4 to June 25, will therefore be set 
forward to a date in October, to be announced 
later. Exhibits already received give ample 
evidence of the exceptionally interesting 
nature of the exhibition, and prompt the 
committee to urge every potential exhibitor 
to participate. 


New Equipment for Howard 
Paper Company. 


The Howard Paper Company, Urbana, 
Ohio, home of Howard Bond, has just com- 
pleted a $100,000 boiler plant, installing a 
new Stirling boiler and Riley stoker, which 
makes the plant one of the most complete in 
the Miami Valley, and places it in a much 
better position to take care of the many 
customers for Howard Bond throughout the 
United States. 


Permanent Exhibit of Linotype 
Typography in Boston. 

A very interesting and educational lino- 
type typography exhibit is now on display in 
the Boston office of the New England repre- 
sentative of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, Mark H. Boynton, 614 Winthrop 
building. It consists of a showing of the 
latest linotype typographic developments, 
which provides a revelation to those unin- 
formed on this subject. 

The linotype has, in the past, been more 
generally considered a_ straight matter 
machine. However, an inspection of this 
exhibit offers linotype users many valuable 
suggestions as to the value of the machine 


on high grade catalogue and job work. It 
is also an indication of the extent to which 
the layout man may make use of the corre- 
lated ornaments now obtainable for use with 
the large assortment of beautifully cut and 
carefully thought out type families now 
embodied in the system of linotype typog- 


raphy. 


“Better Paper—Better Printing on 
Warren’s Olde Style.” 


A copy of Volume 3 of Warren’s Service 
Library, featuring Warren’s Olde Style, has 
been sent to THE INLAND PRINTER. In 
addition to an interesting sales talk, not too 
long to be tiresome, is a chapter on “ Book 
Decoration,” with examples of historic and 
present day designs. 

In conformity with the style of the other 
books of the series, several blank pages are 
included for the purpose of making up 
dummies. Inquiries should be addressed to 
S. D. Warren & Co., Boston, Massachusetts, 
or to any of the distributors of Warren’s 
standard printing papers. 


M. M. Hamlin Becomes Iowa 
Representative of American 
Type Founders Company. 


The American Type Founders Company 
announces the appointment of M. M. Hamlin 
as Iowa representative, with headquarters 
at Des Moines. Mr. Hamlin is not a new- 
comer in the printers’ supply business, having 
been connected with the sales department 
of the Chicago house for four years, as well 
as for four years with the Dallas, Texas, 
branch, 


Printing Teachers to Meet in 
Ocean City, New Jersey. 


The next annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Teachers of Printing, 
Eastern section, will be held at Ocean City, 
New Jersey, on July 6 and 7. The United 
States Army will send a representative to 
explain the purpose of the vocational training 
system now being introduced into the army. 
Several speakers of national reputation will 
be present and will address the association. 
The main topic will be “How the Printing 
Teachers’ Organization May Codperate with 
the Industry in the Training and Education 
of Printing Apprentices.” Judging by the 
reservations being made there will be a large 
attendance, over one hundred and fifty hav- 
ing registered at the time this notice was 
received. 


“The Vest Pocket Catalogue.” 


“Gene” Turner, that genial (the italics 
are ours) supplyman for printers, has recently 
favored THE INLAND PRINTER with a copy 
of his vest pocket catalogue. An extensive 
line of utilities for printers is described, from 
composing rules to paper cutters, and every 
article is sold with Gene’s personal guaranty 
back of it. Printers who are on the lookout 
for time saving appliances will find a lot of 
information in the sixteen pages of this book- 
let. Better write to Gene at 30 Euclid 
Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 


McParland Heads I. T. U. 


Unofficial returns indicate that John 
McParland has been elected president of the 
International Typographical Union, defeat- 
ing Marsden G. Scott, the present incumbent, 
by a majority of 1,500. Further information 
indicates that the following are elected: 
Walter W. Barrett, first vice-president; 
James J. Hoban, second vice-president; 
J. W. Hays, secretary-treasurer; James 
Drury, delegate to Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada; Joe M. Johnson, agent 
Union Printers’ Home; Mark M. J. Mitchell, 
board of auditors; Frank Morrison, Max S. 
Hayes, T. W. McCull lough, William Young, 
Charles P. Howard, delegates to American 
Federation of Labor; Thomas McCaffery, 
trustee Union Printers’ Home. Two tickets 
were in the field this year, which resulted in 
a lively contest. 


Lithographers’ Association Declares 
for Open Shop. 


At a regular meeting of the Lithographers’ 
Coéperative Association held in the Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri, on May 21 and 
22, 1920, the following resolutions were 
presented by a special committee, and 
unanimously adopted by the Association: 


WHEREAS, as a result of the conditions following 
the great war, the supply of all necessities of life 
has been greatly diminished, and the reconstruc- 
tion period demands the utmost production on 
the part of every citizen in order that supply shall 
again meet demand, thereby permitting the return 
to normal conditions, and 

WaereEas, There is a tendency to further 
restrict output and add new complications by 
demands for a forty-four hour week in the graphic 
trades, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Lithographers’ Coépera- 
tive Association, in convention assembled, 
deprecate any further reduction of hours in the 
working week, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this organization go on record 
as favoring the principle of the open shop as an 
inalienable right of American citizenship. 
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Norman T. A. Munder & Co. 
Honored at Printing 
Exhibition. 
We show in these columns reproductions 


of the gold medal awarded by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts for the best 
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It is planned to have a ladies’ committee, 
whose duty it will be to entertain the wives, 
daughters and sweethearts of the delegates, 
especially while the men are engaged in the 
business of the convention. 

The historical exhibit of printing at the 
National Museum, including practical evi- 


Gold Medal Awarded to Norman T. A. Munder & Co., Baltimore, for Best Exhibit at the 
Printing Exhibition Held in New York City. 


exhibit at the Printing exhibition held in 
New York city during the month of May. 

The medal was designed by James Earle 
Fraser, who also designed the Buffalo nickel, 
the Naval Cross awarded for valor; the new 
medallion of Theodore Roosevelt, to be 
distributed by the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association, and the Victory Medal, which 
Congress is to present to every man who 
took part in the recent World War. 

The prize winner is a book, “ Drawings of 
the Old Masters,” printed by Norman T. A. 
Munder & Co., of Baltimore, and profusely 
illustrated with designs by T. M. Cleland, 
of New York. 

The exhibition was continued at the 
National Arts Club in New York city until 
June 1, and was then started on its travels. 
It will be shown in Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, and other large printing 
centers. 


On to Washington in August. 


The general work of preparation for the 
handling of the business of the first annual 
convention of Printing House Craftsmen, to 
be held in Washington, D. C., August 21 to 
23, is progressing in a highly satisfactory 
manner according to information sent to 
THE INLAND PRINTER. All committees are 
working enthusiastically, and reports from 
all sources are decidedly encouraging. The 
success of the convention is fully assured and 
there is a big time ahead for officers, delegates 
and friends when the time arrives. 

A feature of the convention season will 
be the exhibit of printing appliances and 
supplies, and samples of craft art that will 
be arranged by the advertisers in the con- 
vention souvenir publication, and by mem- 
bers of the clubs. An opportunity will be 
afforded the local craftsmen to inspect this 
exhibit during the morning of the first day 
of the convention. The display will be 
made in the various halls of the Ebbitt Hotel, 
and may be continued for several days 
following the convention, 


dence of the gradual development of the 
trade, and the exhibit of printing at the 
Congressional Library, may be visited Sun- 
day. 

Babcock Employees Have an 

Interesting Program. 

The last lecture and entertainment until 
October at the Babcock Printing Press 
Manufacturing Company, New London, 


Connecticut, was given May 26. This was 
the fifth historical and educational lecture 
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quent meetings have been so successful that 
they will doubtless be continued during the 
next season. 

James E. Bennett, president, and Mrs. 
George P. Fenner, treasurer, of the Babcock 
Company, were the principal speakers at the 
last meeting. The officers deserve a great 
deal of credit for their fine spirit of codpera- 
tion with their employees. The Babcock 
employees have an athletic association 
which is affiliated with the New London 
Athletic Association. In all of these activities 
the officers manifest a deep interest. We 
will expect to hear more from the Babcock 
factory in the near future. 


“Mercantile and Industrial Build- 
ings of Concrete.’ 


Printing executives are being confronted 
with the necessity of choosing a type of 
building that will best meet the needs of 
their industry, and they are considering 
every factor likely to affect the various 
features of the proposed structure. Safeness 
from fire, insurance rates, maintenance, 
depreciation and sanitation must be con- 
sidered, and these are discussed at length in 
a booklet entitled ‘Mercantile and Indus- 
trial Buildings of Concrete.’’ Attention is 
given to the selection of an economical type 
of construction, also to sanitation, light and 
ventilation, which affect the welfare of the 
employees. It is said that a comparison of 
the initial cost of fireproof buildings will 
almost invariably show the low cost of the 
concrete structure. Another advantage 
claimed for concrete construction is that a 
conservative estimate shows that by using 
concrete at least two months may be saved 
in time of construction. Concrete buildings 








a 
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Printing Plant of the Riverside Printing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, of Concrete Construction. 
Reproduced From Booklet, “Mercantile and Industrial Buildings of Concrete.” 


and entertainment presented under the 
auspices of the plant’s officials and workmen, 
in codperation with the Americanization 
Bureau of the United States. The first 
affair of this kind was held at the Babcock 
plant on January 21, and this and subse- 


are also said to be highly fire resisting, which 
feature is to be considered in the housing of 
records, which can never be replaced if 
destroyed by fire. Because of their ability 
to resist the usual destructive agencies, con- 
crete buildings require but little mainte- 
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nance. The solid construction minimizes the 
possibility of vibration, a cause of constant 
annoyance in a building of the usual type. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
printing plant of the Riverside Printing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Notable 
advantages are the abundance of light, the 
solid construction, rigidity, and neat appear- 
ance of the building. 

The booklet referred to in this notice is 
being featured in the current advertising of 
the Portland Cement Association, and a 
copy will be sent to any business executive 
who writes to the nearest district office of 
that corporation. 


A. T. H. Brower, Inventor, Brings 
Out a New Proof Press. 


Announcement has been made of the 
No. o Brower ball bearing proof press, 
recently perfected by A. T. H. Brower, 
inventor of the well known No. 2 Brower 
proof press. The new proof press had been 
designed to care for the bulk of the proofing 
in the average plant. The bed measures 
14 by 20 inches, and will easily take galleys 
up to 12 by 18 inches. As the No. o press is 
not intended for color proofs, it was not 
necessary to have the cylinder lift; therefore, 
but one revolution of the press is required 
for taking a proof. The ink plate is con- 
veniently located on top of the cylinder, and 
can be lifted off whenever a new tympan is 
required. The rod bracket which holds the 
brayer gives every inducement for the oper- 
ator to hang up the brayer instead of allowing 
it to lie down and flatten. 


No. 0 Brower Ball Bearing Proof Press. 


The cabinet underneath the proof press 
has one large compartment for proof paper 
and two smaller compartments on each side 
for small tools, furniture, etc. The enclosed 
compartment for rags is hinged at the bottom 
and the door is held open or shut by a novel 
spring arrangement. Two other small com- 
partments give ample storage room for larger 
tools and supplies. 

The No. o proof press is provided with 
direct cylinder impression adjustment, simi- 
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lar to that of the larger machine. The 
cylinder may easily be lowered or raised as 
desired by the two lock nuts at the side of the 
crank. This proof press has been designed 
as one of the units of the American Cut Cost 
System, and inquiries should be sent to any 
of the selling houses of the American Type 
Founders Company, or direct to Mr. 
Brower, 233 West Schiller street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Fort-ified Manufacturing Company 
Moves to New Home. 


The Fort-ified Manufacturing Company, 
of Kansas City, Missouri, has outgrown its 
old home, and is now located in its new 
factory at Fourteenth and Agnes streets, 
where sufficient room will be available to 
care for the increasing business. The Fort- 
ified Company is one of the leading manu- 
facturers of electrical appliances, and the 
advertisements of that concern call attention 
to the Fort-ified electric pot heater for type 
and slug casting machines. 


Harold H. Rosenberg Retires as 
Vice-President of Kenfield- 
Leach Company. 


Harold H. Rosenberg, for the last thirteen 
years associated with the Kenfield-Leach 
Company, of Chicago, resigned June 1 to 
make other connections. Mr. Rosenberg 
entered the firm as manager, and in addition 
to his duties as manager, he was vice-presi- 
dent for several years. Upon his return 
from an extended vacation trip, he will 
announce his plans for the future. 


Press Congress of the World to 
Meet October 20. 


Upon invitation of the Government of New 
South Wales, the Press Congress of the 
World will meet in Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia, October 20. According 
to Dean Walter Williams of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Missouri, 
president of the congress, membership is 
open to all persons, men or women, who 
are engaged in any country in any branch of 
journalism. Membership now includes rep- 
resentatives from nearly forty countries. 

Credentials to properly qualified delegates 
from the United States and Canada will be 
issued upon application to the president of 
the congress. Credentials for delegates from 
Central America and South America will be 
issued by Virgilio Rodriguez Beteta (Repre- 
sentante del Comite Ejective en Espana y 
Latino America, Guatemala, Apartado de 
Correos, 113 Guatemala, C. A.), for the 
Executive Committee. All other prospec- 
tive delegates should apply for credentials 
to the member of the Executive Committee 
most accessible, or direct to Captain J. W. 
Hiesigh, representative of the Government 
of New South Wales, the Premier’s Office, 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 

The congress was organized in San 
Francisco in 1915, with nearly a thousand 
delegates in attendance. The Sydney con- 
gress is the first under the permanent 
constitution. Delegates and visitors have 
been asked to assemble in Sydney for pre- 
liminary receptions on October 15. 
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Harris Automatic Press Company 
Issues Handsome New 
Catalogue. 


One of the most handsome pieces of 
advertising literature that have been sent 
out recently is the new loose leaf catalogue 


Cover Design of New Catalogue of Harris 
Automatic Press Company. 


of the Harris Automatic Press Company. 
The company states that the catalogue was 
produced in the plant of the Magill- 
Weinsheimer Company of Chicago. The 
composition was by the Marchbanks Press, 
New York city, the offset plates being made 
photographically from proofs pulled on 
coated stock. 

The complete line of Harris machines 
comprises forty different models of presses 
for letterpress and offset printing. The 
latest catalogue, however, shows only the 
machines which are classed as “regular,”’ 
in other words, six sizes of offset presses and 
four models of machines for printing en- 
velopes, both made up and in the flat. 

Letterpress and offset printers will do well 
to secure a copy of this catalogue for their 
information. Inquiries should be addressed 
to general offices of the company, 4494 East 
Seventy-first street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Harry L. Gage Speaks Before Chi- 
cago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. 


Harry L. Gage took a friendly slap at 
printers for their general neglect of crafts- 
manship in his address on “Design in 
Typography,” before the June meeting of 
the Chicago Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men. Mr. Gage, who was formerly head of 
the school of printing at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and is now connected with 
the department of linotype typography of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, de- 
plored the fact that printers as a rule were 
giving all of their attention to the mechanical 
and business details of the trade, leaving the 
creative work to those outside the craft. 
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His talk was a plea for bringing back the 
designing and layout of typography to the 
rightful person — the printer. 

The next meeting of the Chicago Club 
wil! be held in September. Several members 
intend to motor to Washington in August to 
attend the first annual convention of the 
International Association. 


Ludlows in Demand by Printers. 


The tendency of printers to increase the 
efficiency of their plants through the installa- 
tion of labor saving machinery, is seen in a 
list of newspapers and commercial printers 
who have recently purchased the Ludlow 
Typograph to handle their display composi- 
tion. Ludlow matrices are composed similar 
to ordinary type, but the all-slug feature gives 
the printer the advantage of a new face for 
every job and freedom from workups. 
Descriptive literature may be had by writing 
to the Ludlow Typograph Company, 2032 
Clybourn avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Ault & Wiborg Company Issues 
Interesting Specimens 
of Ink. 


Some interesting and instructive specimens 
advertising inks of the Ault & Wiborg Com- 
pany have recently been sent out by that 
firm. On each of the smaller specimens is 
an explanation of the inks used. Possibly 
the most notable specimen is a hanger show- 
ing the standard colors, twenty-six in 
number, made by the Ault & Wiborg Com- 
pany. The hanger is said to have been 
printed under normal pressroom conditions, 
without doctoring the ink or double rolling 
the form. Each color specimen is in circular 
form with the center of the design cut out, 
so that in matching colors it is only necessary 
to place the sample to be matched back of 
the circle. Copies of the -specimens will 
doubtless be supplied readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER who write to the Ault & 
Wiborg Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Thompson Type Machine Company 
Issues Attractive Catalogue. 


The Thompson Type Machine Company 
reports sales for the first six months of 1920 
as the greatest in the history of the com- 
pany. 

The addition of the lead and rule attach- 
ment has made the Thompson type, lead and 
rule caster one of the most complete machines 
of its kind ever built, as every metal product 
of the most up to date composing room can 
be produced on it. Another valuable feature 
is the matrix library in that any face of 
type, rules, trade marks and special charac- 
ters may be had. In addition, the company 
claims to have the largest list of accented 
characters in existence. 

The company has just issued a beautiful 
illustrated catalogue, about twenty pages 
and cover, which describes the machine most 
thoroughly. Printers and publishers who 
are interested would do well to secure a copy 
of this catalogue, which may be obtained by 
addressing the Thompson Type Machine 
Company, 223 West Erie street, Chicago, or 
the eastern office, Woolworth Building, New 
York city. 
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American Writing Paper Company 
to Advertise in Newspapers. 


Considerable interest is being manifested 
in the present campaign of publicity of the 
American Writing Paper Company. The 
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shoes and clothing. And just as the manu- 
facturer must be responsible for the purchase 
of the leather and cloth, so must the printer 
be responsible for the right grade and finish 
of paper. The American Writing Paper 
Company, after careful study, believes this 


‘To all Users of Paper 


Printers, Lithographers and Paper Merchants 


Announcement by the President of the American Writing Paper Company 


Printing Industry has entered upon 
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AMERICAN WRITING 


WRITINGS — LEDGERS — BOOK PAPERS - OFFSET PAPERS — COVER PAPERS — PAPETERIES - TECHNICAL PAPERS 
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thickness, tensile strength, folding strength, 
stretch, wear, pnnting quality—are analyzed. 
Every matenal and process 13 studied. 

The ideas of the supenntendents, foremen 
and mill men in the 26 mulls give the scientists 
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inte successful operation. 

One thousand of these mill men have been 
with the Company for more than 10 years 
500 for more than 20; many even longer 
These men represent the craft skill in the mak 
ing of paper that it has taken centunes to 
perfect 

Neither the scientific nor the practical men 
arealone sufficient. Thew co-operation is ideal 

It is an cld maxim that the buyer of goods 
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PAPER COMPANY 


SPECIALTIES 


Full Page Advertisement Used in Newspapers to Acquaint Users of Paper With 
Educational Campaign of American Writing Paper Company. 


advertising of this corporation has been 
appearing in the trade journals for several 
months, and is being supplemented by dis- 
play advertising in the newspapers over the 
country, and also by a campaign of direct 
advertising, designed to reach printers and 
paper merchants. A page advertisement, 
which was prepared for ten metropolitan 
dailies, is reproduced in these columns. 

In its advertising, the American Writing 
Paper Company has considered paper as a 
raw product. We quote from an announce- 
ment: “It [paper] is not like shoes and 
clothing which are bought by the consumer 
in their completed form. It is more like the 
leather and cloth that go into the making of 


so strongly that it has decided, in these 
newspaper announcements, to go definitely 
on record that it is the policy of the American 
Writing Paper Company to send its samples 
to customers through the printers and paper 
merchants.” This is a policy which should 
meet with the approval of every printer and 
paper dealer. 

The American Writing Paper Company 
has made another step forward by linking its 
advertising campaign with the educational 
work of the United Typothetze of America. 
The results of the work of these two great 
organizations will be reflected in the profits 
of the progressive printers who coéperate in 
educating the buyer of printing. 
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Boston to Have New Printing 
Crafts Building. 


Boston’ is to have a new printing crafts 
building in the near future according to 
press reports received from that city. We 
are indebted to the Boston Transcript for 
the following information: 

“In the new ten story printing crafts 
building, which will be erected shortly the 
printing industry and its allied trades in 
Greater Boston will at last see realized a 
project which for many years has been one 
of the chief ambitions of Boston printers. 
Under one roof will be printers and pub- 
lishers, engravers, electrotypers, die makers, 
paper manufacturers and _ distributors, 
binders, artists, illustrators, and all others 
whose work is connected with the graphic 
arts. The new building will accommodate 
seventy-five firms in all, and will, it is said, 
be the largest industrial building in the city. 
It is expected that it will be completed and 
ready for occupancy by May 1, 1921. 

“Architecturally and otherwise, the print- 
ing crafts building has been planned to meet 
the particular requirements of the printer. 
The eight elevators will be so placed as to 
permit a division of the floors into any 
required number of units, so that the floor 
space available will vary from the entire 
34,000 feet (net) of any one floor to single 
offices measuring 14 by 14 feet. In the 
basement a forwarder will have a special 
office for the handling of shipments. All 
goods will be delivered and received under 
cover. 

“The construction of the building will be 
of reinforced concrete, mushroom type, with 
flat slab floors of large capacity. No floor 
beams will project below the ceiling, and no 
supporting partitions will be required, so 
that space may be divided at will. The 
building will measure 268 by 150 feet, and 
will have its main entrance on Stuart street.” 


New Display Room Attracts 
Visitors. 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
new advertising display room of the McClel- 
lan Paper Company at its modern warehouse 
and office headquarters in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. The idea of this splendidly 
designed room was fostered by Fred L. Mc- 
Clellan, president of the company, who is 
considered one of the most progressive 
business men of the Twin Cities. He has 
been in the wholesale paper business for 
twenty-five years or more, and has seen the 
necessity of and advantage in such a display 
room for his customers, as well as the bene- 
fits that will be derived for his company in 
general in displaying its goods for sale in both 
the unfinished and finished products. 

This display room, 21 feet by 43 feet in 
size, has been artistically decorated, and the 
entrance has the effect of a bungalow. 
Numerous attractive advertising panels grace 
the walls, and one side of the room has been 
fitted with glass enclosed wall cabinets, 
illuminated by an invisible electric lighting 
system. In these cabinets are displayed 
practically every conceivable design in the 
art of printing, from an advertising folder 
or business card, to a finished catalogue in 
which the company’s goods are used. One 
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section of the cabinets also contains the 
latest designs of new wedding and com- 
mercial stationery, a department recently 
added which bids assurance of a large and 
growing business. Below the cabinets are 
built-in file cases, which contain complete 
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makeup schedule. The students take proofs 
of the pages that they have made up in this 
manner, and the results are discussed in the 
classroom and are criticised by the instructor. 

Students also set up captions and overlines 
for news cuts. Next year the typography 








New Display Room of the McClellan Paper Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Showing Entire 
Wholesale Line Handled by This Firm. 


samples of every line of goods handled by the 
McClellan Paper Company, and below the 
file cases is a stock shelf which holds samples 
of various paper and envelopes displayed in 
package and box lots. Displayed in panel 
designed fixtures, the building paper and 
building supplies command a prominent 
section at one end of the room, and the 
wrapping papers, toilet paper line, twines and 
fixtures occupy one entire side of the room. 

Business sessions, salesmen’s meetings, 
gatherings of various kinds, which include 
addresses on better business for the officials 
and employees, are held in this room. 


New Printing Laboratory for 
Journalism Course. 


A printing laboratory has been added to 
the equipment of the four year course in 
journalism at the University of Wisconsin, 
as a means of familiarizing students prepar- 
ing for newspaper work and advertising with 
the principles of typography. The purpose 
of the new laboratory is not to teach printing 
as a trade, since students of journalism do 
not intend to become practical printers. 

The aim of the laboratory work in printing 
is to give students enough knowledge of the 
mechanical side of newspaper and magazine 
work to make them better writers and 
editors. After writing news headlines, they 
are required to go into the laboratory and 
set up the heads that they have built. In 
this way they learn by practical experience 
the typographical limitations in headline 
writing. 

Practical training in the work of the news 
editor and the night editor is given by requir- 
ing students to make up seven and eight 
column newspaper pages in the printing 
laboratory, after they have prepared a 


of advertisements is to be taken up, so that 
after writing an advertisement, each student 
will be required to set it up in the printing 
laboratory. 


Hartlage Handling Elrods in 
New England. 


Frank F. Hartlage, who for seven years 
has been connected with the Intertype 
Corporation, most of the time as New 
England representative, but more recently 
an eastern sales manager, severed his con- 
nection with the company on June 7 and is 
now handling the Elrod lead, slug and rule 
caster in New England. He will have his 
headquarters and office at his home, 485 
Campbell avenue, West Haven, Connecticut, 
where he may be addressed by those inter- 
ested. Mr. Hartlage enjoys a wide and 
favorable acquaintance among New England 
printers and publishers, whose best wishes 
he carries with him in his new line of endeavor. 


Daniel J. Fitzgerald. 


There are few printers in New York who 
did not know “ Dan” Fitzgerald, and all will 
regret to learn that the always genial “Dan” 
passed away recently at Saranac Lake in the 
Adirondacks. He had been ailing for some 
months, and had been given a year’s leave of 
absence to get well. In the early seventies, 
“Dan” began in the ink business with 
Pratt & Robinson, of New York, remaining 
with the firm when it became Robinson 
Brothers at 15 Beekman street and sub- 
sequently when it moved to 170 Fulton 
street. At one time he went to California, 
and engaged in the fruit business, but in the 
course of a few years he went back to 
Robinson Brothers. Here he remained until 
1894, when he went with Frank MacDonald 
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Sinclair and Theodore Searing Valentine and 
began to visit the printers of New York as 
a salesman for the Sinclair & Valentine 
company. At this he was a great success. 
The twenty-fifth anniversary of his con- 
nection with this house was made a great 
occasion by his friends, who presented him 
with a watch and chain as an expression of 
their affection. 


New Publishing House for Spring- 
field ‘“‘“Republican.’”’ 


“The last word in practical newspaper 
housing,” is the way in which the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican recently described its 
new building, into which it had just moved. 

In general, the construction follows 
standard mill type. The site, which is prac- 
tically one hundred feet square, is situated a 
short distance away from the present com- 
mercial center of the city, and is entirely 
covered by the building, which consists of 
three stories and basement. Practically 
every portion of the four walls that was 
available for window space has been so 
utilized. The two street fronts and the east 
wall, which is visible from Main street, are 
faced with Westfield repressed common 
brick; the sills, lintels, column caps and 
bases are of artificial stone, while the cornice 
is of galvanized iron painted and sanded to 
match the stone trim. 

The first story houses the two big web 
presses, having a combined capacity of 
60,000 complete thirty-two page papers 
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operation even in the coldest weather. The 
spacious driveway, which is actually a part 
of the building, extends entirely through the 
rear section of the first story, and permits 
the automobiles to drive in, receive their 
loads and pass on without turning around. 

The second floor contains the business and 
editorial offices, and the library. 

On the third floor are found the composing 
and stereotyping departments, as well as the 
staff photographer’s laboratory. In order to 
provide additional light for the mechanical 
departments four rows of saw tooth sash were 
included in the roof design. 

The mechanical layout of the plant was 
the work of Sherman H. Bowles, general 
manager of the Republican Company, while 
the building itself is the work of the Flynt 
Building and Construction Company of 
Palmer, Massachusetts, and New York city. 
Charles F. Dingman was the engineer in 
charge, and to him we are indebted for the 
information used in preparing this notice. 
B. L. Dow was the superintendent of con- 
struction. 


Summer Course in Advertising 
at Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Advertising men, printers and typog- 
raphers are particularly interested in the 
advanced work in advertising to be given 
in intensive three weeks’ courses during 
Columbia University’s twenty-first summer 
session, which begins on July 6. The courses 
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New Publishing House of the Springfield (Mass.) ‘‘Republican,’’ Recently Completed by 
Flynt Building and Construction Company. 


per hour. These presses are placed side by 
side, and are carried on independent brick 
foundation walls extending down through 
the basement to their own independent 
concrete footings. The pits formed by the 
press foundation walls contain steam radia- 
tion coils to maintain a temperature under 
the presses that will permit of satisfactory 





will deal with the business of advertising 
typography and with the relation of market 
study to advertising. The instructors will 
be Benjamin Sherbow and J. Shaw Newton. 

Advertising typography, with lectures 
and conferences two hours daily, will be 
taught by Mr. Sherbow. The business of 
advertising typography, the job it has to do, 
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how the reader’s attention is attracted to 
a business message, the methods by which 
type is made to convey ideas easily, quickly 
and forcefully will be studied. In the course 
Mr. Sherbow will also consider the elements 
of advertising typography, the best type 
faces, the width of type lines for easy read- 
ing, the spacing that makes type easy to 
read and good to look at, the proper use of 
display types, the different methods of 
obtaining emphasis, and intelligent layouts 
and instructions for the printer. 

In the course to be given by Mr. Newton, 
lectures, supplemented by laboratory and 
limited field work, will cover market inves- 
tigation and research work for advertising. 
The course has been divided into two parts. 
The relation market study bears to advertis- 
ing sales and manufacturing policies, the 
importance in mediums, selection and copy 
plans, the broader economic aspects and 
bearing on the general problem of distribu- 
tion will be studied in Part 1. Part 2 is 
planned to cover the methods of subdividing 
market territory, of conducting investiga- 
tions, of preparing and testing question- 
naires, of planning itineraries, training and 
handling field men, summarizing data, and 
interpreting and presenting results in 
report form. 

Courses in statistics and in the psychology 
of advertising and selling, supplementing 
these intensive courses, are also to be given 
at the summer session. 

Prof. E. K. Strong will give the course in 
the psychology of advertising and selling, in 
which will be studied the strategy of adver- 
tising, analysis of advertisements and of 
sales interviews, and the psychological prin- 
ciples involved, with special reference to 
motives for buying, securing conviction and 
impelling action. 


Taylor & Taylor Now a 
Copartnership. 


Edward DeWitt Taylor and Henry 
Huntly Taylor have recently formed a 
copartnership under the name and style 
of Taylor & Taylor, 404 Mission street, San 
Francisco, California, and the copartnership 
has succeeded to all the business, assets and 
good will of the printing business formerly 
conducted by Taylor & Taylor, a corpora- 
tion. This concern, one of the best on the 
Pacific coast, and known all over the United 
States for the excellency of its product, has 
the best wishes of the printing fraternity 
for future success. 


Toronto’s Oldest Printer Retires 
After Long Service. 


Robert Munn, the oldest active printer 
in the city of Toronto, was recently presented 
with a purse of money upon the occasion of 
his retirement from the Mail and Empire, the 
management of which has given him a gener- 
ous pension for life. Mr. Munn holds the 
record of Typographical Union No. 91 for 
length of service, having been employed for 
forty-eight years by the Mail Publishing 
Company. He is an old soldier, having seen 
service with a Quebec battalion during the 
Fenian Raid. 

The presentation was made by the em- 
ployees of the composing room, with whom 
Mr. Munn had worked for so many years. 
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insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional 


if copy is desired. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





FOR SALE — Good paying printing business in one of the best cities 

of the Southwest, doing an annual business of $50,000 and one of the 
best paying propositions on the market; business will stand the closest 
investigation; operating two cylinders and four jobbers as well as a 
complete bindery; will take about $25,000 to handle the proposition — 
part cash and the rest terms to suit; owner wishes to retire. Don’t 
answer unless you have the cash. E 160. 





FOR SALE — Job office, north side, Chicago; well equipped for com- 

mercial work; 3 Gordons, perforator, cutter, punches, numbering 
machines, ete.; established trade; about 80 per cent repeat orders, with 
forms standing or electros; have done no soliciting for 18 years; $3,500 
and stock; will pay for itself in one year; there are no debts; good 
reasons for selling. E 164 





modern printing plant with 
progressive Southern city 
famous cli- 


SOUTHERN OPPORTUNITY — For sale: 

valuable established profitable patronage ; 
of 65,000; ideal selling conditions and trade connections ; 
mate; good reasons for selling; $8,800. E 172. 





WANTED — One live hustling printer in each locality to handle our 

line of sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet 
or carbonized ; large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALES 
BOOK CO., Chicago. 





COUNTY SEAT DAILY —- Central California; growing city of 3,500; 
full equipment; will pay for itself; $12,000 — one-third cash, bal- 
ance 6 years, 6 per cent. E 142. 





FOR SALE -— Good established job printing office in Indiana county 
seat; price $3,500. E 954. 








FOR SALE. 





FOR SALE — One Kidder secondhand 28 by 20 inch rotary press, print- 

ing one color on each side of the web, and with both flat and folder 
delivery ; a high-speed press which has really never been used; a won- 
derful machine for printing all kinds of forms and circulars; price 
very reasonable; immediate delivery. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broad- 
way, New York city. Telephone ‘ Barclay 8020.” 





FOR SALE — One Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, 

printing one color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver 
product either flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per hour, 
machine in perfect condition, has never been ‘used, possession at once; 
also one Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press, printing two colors on the 
face and one color on the reverse side of the web; one Kidder 12 by 26 
inch two-color printing, cutting and creasing press; one one-color and 
one two-color 6 by 6 inch New Era press; four Kidder two-color 12 by 
18 inch roll feed bed and platen presses; one Kidder 43 by 56 inch all- 
size adjustable rotary, printing one color on each side of the web, a 
dandy machine. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 
Tel. Barclay 8020. 





PLANT FOR SALE — Two cylinders, two linotypes, three Gordons, 

Dexter jobbing folder, stitcher, automatic cutter, three electric motors, 
Vandercook proof press, large assortment of type, ete.; now running 
and in good condition; especially suitable for book, catalogue and pub- 
lications ; moderate in price; terms if desired; must be sold at once — 
if not as a whole, then piecemeal. W. V. GUTHRIE, 227 Holliday st., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOLDING MACHINES FOR SALE — One New Model Brown, takes 

sheets 33 by 45, 3 parallel and oblong folds, hand fed; also 1 latest 
improved Anderson, takes sheet 22 by 28; these machines are practically 
new; disposal necessary to make room for other machinery. Write for 
price and full particulars. HENRY ALLEN, Manager, Omaha Print- 
ing Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 











Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


any make of popular job press. 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
No fitting. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency. 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


NEW YORK 


Free booklets. 











Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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PRINTING MACHINERY FOR SALE — Having sold the franchise of 

The Review, we have for sale 1 Cox Duplex press, 1 linotype Model 
5, 1 linotype Model K; all the plant necessary for the publishing of a 
daily and weekly newspaper; will sell en bloc or separate. For par- 
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ticulars apply to the PETERBOROUGH REVIEW CO., Peterborough, 
Ont. 





FOR SALE — Printing machinery, two-revolution and drum cylinder 

presses, paper cutters, Gordons, stitchers, punches, folders, proof 
presses, etc., new and overhauled; quick delivery. We buy and sell 
printing outfits, machinery, composing room equipment. Write us to- 
day. WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 
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OPTIMUS PRESS, four-roller, bed size 30 by 47; in good running order ; 
press can be seen in operation. KNIGHT PRINTING COMPANY, 
Fargo, N. D. ‘ 


FOR SALE — Job plant and bindery in live manufacturing city in 
Ontario (20,000); only one other office; good business. E 157. 


PRINTING PRESS FOR SALE — Hoe cylinder, sheet 20 by 25, good 
condition. SHEIP & VANDEGRIFT, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE — One Dexter Folder Company’s feeder. BYRON WESTON 
CO., Dalton, Mass. 

















FOR SALE — Campbell two-revolution press, size of bed is 22 by 28, 

prints sheet 21 by 27; a good pressman can produce good general 
job, catalogue and news work; it is one of the simplest presses to under- 
stand; exceptionally good condition. SHAW-WALKER COMPANY, 
Muskegon, Michigan. 





FOR SALE — Goss semi-rotary printing press, prints 8-page 7-column 

newspaper from flat bed using 46-inch rolls; produces 3,000 complete 
papers, folded, in one hour; can be seen in operation; a splendid buy. 
THE WILLIAM FEATHER COMPANY, Caxton bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





TWO MIEHLES FOR SALE — One 0000 one-color 62-inch machine in 

first-class condition and one 000 two-color 62-inch press in perfect 
order; both operating in our Chicago plant doing excellent work ; 
prompt delivery; will make an attractive cash price. E 162 


FOR SALE — Harris S-1, 13 by 19; Harris E-1 envelope; John Thom- 

son 14 by 22; Chandler & Price 144% by 22; No. 43 Babcock Optimus ; 
No. 3 Miehle; 34-inch Seybold cutter; 34-inch Oswego cutter. JAMES 
L. BECK, 214 West 34th st., New York city. 








SMITH-PREMIER TYPEWRITER, latest model (No. 10), with mono- 

type keyboard arrangement, practically new; just the thing for the 
beginner on the monotype or for the old-timer who is “ rusty’; no 
reasonable cash offer refused. E 167. 





FOR SALE — At a bargain, one Autopress in good condition; has run 

less than one million impressions; reason for disposing of press is 
that it is not suited to the class of work we handle. HERALD PUB- 
LISHING CO., Albany, Ga. 





LINOTYPE FOR SALE —No. 19, a two-magazine machine with an 

auxiliary magazine on side, electric pot and alternating current 
motor; machine is practically as good as new: immediate delivery. 
E 158. 


FOR SALE — One 10 by 15 Peerless with A. C. Kimble motor friction 
drive, $250; one 8 by 12 C. P. old style Gordon with A. C. Kimble 
motor friction drive, $200; some odd fonts and job type included. E 174. 








FOR SALE — 33 by 44 Brown Togo folder in excellent condition, with 
or without motor; also 13 by 19 Colt’s Armory in fair condition. 
Printing Department, BECKWITH COMPANY, Dowagiac, Michigan. 





FOR SALE — Monotype caster, two Singer sewing machines, and one 
double 16 Chambers folder; all can be seen working and in perfect 
order. VIRGINIA STATIONERY CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 


STEREOTYPE PLANT — Standard make, designed for commercial 
printers; bargain for $250 cash. For particulars address BAIRD 
COMPANY ENGRAVERS, Kansas City, Missouri. 








FOR SALE — One font each, 6, 8 and 12 point linotype mats; roman 
face with Antique Bold; these mats are in first-class condition. 
A. C. TAYLOR PRINTING CO., Phoenix, Ariz. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New Model 
machines, also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 
E. SMYTH CO., 688 Federal st., Chicago. 


CAMCO FEEDER FOR SALE — Size to suit 00 Miehle ; 
dition; can be seen in operation; used about eight months. 
REID PRESS, LIMITED, Hamilton, Ont. 


FOR SALE — One large Autopress, Model CC, takes a sheet 14 by 20; 
a great producer; will sell at a bargain if taken at once. PHOENIX 
JOB PRINTING CO., Muskogee, Okla. 


FOR SALE — Old-established job printing business; cylinders, linotype, 
Millers; fine opportunity; $4,000 to $5,000 cash, balance time. 
G. P. WHITE, South Norwalk, Conn. 





National book sewing 
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FOR SALE — One 39 by 55 two-revolution, four-roller, front fly deliv- 
ery, Babcock printing press; also 5 h. p. 60 cycle, three-phase, 440- 
volt variable speed motor. E 155. 


FOR SALE— One No. 3 Boston wire stitcher, first-class condition ; 
capacity two sheets to % inch, both flat and saddle. SHAW-WALKER 
COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan. 








FOR SALE — At half price, a No. 9 four-roller Optimus, 39 by 55, good 
as new; too large for us; can be seen in operation. THE BOND 
PRESS, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 





HELP WANTED. 
All-Around Men. 


THE OWNERS of a well-equipped printing plant of five cylinders, half 

dozen jobbers and complete bindery want a man who can really 
turn out the work without errors, who can handle men, pushing billings 
out and who understands color work and job work; no man need apply 
for this situation unless he can eliminate errors and mistakes; we want 
a man with a lot of energy who is afraid of nothing, and who knows his 
business thoroughly; to the right man we will give a fine salary and a 
percentage of the profits; we have plenty of sales, the proposition is a 
matter of quick, correct and volume production. E 144. 











Bindery. 





BINDERY FOREMAN — Thoroughly experienced on edition, pamphlet 

and catalogue work, practical in all branches, to act as working fore- 
man of edition and pamphlet bindery, handling high-grade work; one 
possessing the ability to handle help efficiently and produce work sys- 
tematically; prefer a man competent to estimate costs and who has 
full knowledge of all stocks and materials; excellent permanent position 
for reliable industrious man; state fully past experience, age, qualifi- 
cations, salary expected, ete. E 123. 





WANTED — Bindery working foreman in progressive northern Ohio 

printing plant; must be good forwarder and finisher with some ruling 
experience, must have working knowledge of perforators and punching 
machines, together with an abundance of cutting machine experience ; 
highest wages to capable mechanic with good record; state age, married 
or single, and where employed during the past ten years, length of 
service with each, capacity employed in, and salary received; union 
~~ If you haven’t time to reply to the above in full, don’t write. 


BINDERY FOREMAN — Thoroughly experienced on Cleveland and 

Brown folding machines; must possess ability to handle high-class 
forwarding and finishing; state fully your qualifications to take entire 
charge of complete bindery and state salary. Address The Superin- 
tendent, THE RECORD COMPANY, St. Augustine, Florida. 








BOOKBINDER — Steady position open for good all-round bookbinder 
(ruler, forwarder and finisher) ; fine equipment to work with; good 
pay. Write at once. PHOENIX JOB PRINTING CO., Muskogee, Okla. 


WANTED — First-class forwarder and finisher familiar with blank 
books and loose leaf binders; also first-class paper ruler. A. G. 
GORDON CO., Box 753, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








Composing Room. 


TYPOGRAPHIC LAYOUT MAN, non-union, in plant doing high-grade 

catalogue and advertising printing; only a practical man who can 
set good display work will be considered; an excellent opportunity for 
one who understands all the detail necessary to produce well balanced 
display composition ; good plant (open shop) located in the Middle West ; 
give particulars and experience in first letter. E 150. 








WANTED — Foreman for composing room; a practical man familiar 

with and able to produce good booklet and advertising composition in 
up-to-date plant; non-union; located in Middle West; operating both 
linotype and monotype machines; executive ability essential; a good 
position offering opportunity for advancement to the right man. Give 
references and write fully. E 154. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR, non-union, experienced on good book and cata- 

logue work; must set clean proof, a reasonable amount of matter, 
and keep machine in good running order; a steady position, with good 
wages to a desirable man; up-to-date plant located in vicinity of Chi- 
cago. Write fully. E 149, 


COMPOSITOR who can set up good display work and is accustomed to 

handle good booklet, catalogue and advertising printing; good plant 
with an abundance of material; located in Central West; non-union; a 
good opportunity for advancement to the right man; give full infor- 
mation. E 837. 


WANTED — Good stoneman accustomed to locking up close-register 

forms in plant doing good catalogue and a general line of advertis- 
ing printing; non-union; located near Chicago; state experience and 
positions previously held in first letter. E 153. 














PROCESS 
WO R K hieeaeaie 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published by AAW. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
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COMPETENT FOREMAN for composing room large well-equipped plant 

in Cleveland, Ohio, doing blank form work exclusively; must be 
able to O. K. work of this department; state salary expected and past 
experience. E 58. 





WANTED — Machine operator for job composition and catalogue work ; 

also hand compositor able to handle general run of job composition ; 
steady positions, best of wages and good working conditions; union. 
E 165. 





WANTED — German-English linotype operator for magazine and book 
work; steady job; ideal working conditions. WARTBURG PUB. 
HOUSE, Waverly, Iowa. 





WANTED — Job printer (small work); steady position, union shop; 
- good salary; no publications. THE COMMERCIAL PRESS, Pontiac, 
ich. 





MACHINIST OPERATOR — First-class book and job operator who is 
also good machinist; non-union; school town in Missouri. E 145. 





WANTED — Monotype keyboard operator, male or female; steady em- 
ployment; hurry. THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 





FIRST-CLASS JOB PRINTER — Scale $42 per week of 48 hours ; union. 
GREER PRINTING CO., Duluth, Minn. 





Estimator. 





YOUNG MAN as assistant in estimating department in western New 

York plant; must be conversant with Standard cost finding system, 
and preferably (though not necessarily) a graduate of estimating course. 
E 93. 





Managers and Superintendents. 





SUPERINTENDENT IS NEEDED by large manufacturing stationer in 

the Middle West employing 300 people; position will pay more than 
$4,500 per year; company manufactures specialties, such as composition 
books and tablets for school work, which are nationally known; man 
must have some bindery knowledge, be energetic, keen for production 
and prepared to prove previous experience in superintendency. Give 
full particulars, experience, age, height, weight, married or single. All 
replies considered strictly confidential and no inquiries will be made 
without consent of applicant. E 152 





MANUFACTURING SUPERINTENDENT WANTED — Southern city, 

modern plant; linotype machines, up-to-date composing room, 2 
cylinders, Kelly, 5 platens with Miller feeders, full bindery equipment ; 
must be high-class man and thoroughly capable; union. E 173. 





MAN with practical experience for production superintendent in large 
western New York plant; good salary for the right man. E 96. 





Pressroom. 





WANTED — Pressman for Miehle and job presses; northern California 

city, 15,000 population; job steady; want man desiring to locate 
permanently; fine for married man; excellent schools and healthy, 
moderate climate. E 147. 





PRESSMAN — Steady job open for good cylinder pressman; prefer 
man familiar with Autopress; city of 40,000; good pay. Write at 
once to E 156. 





Proofroom. 





WANTED — Experienced proofreader and O. K. man for general line 
of commercial work; union shop. BURD & FLETCHER PRINT- 
ING CO., 7th and May sts., Kansas City, Mo. 





Salesman. 





A LONG-ESTABLISHED lithographing concern located in the North- 

west is contemplating a specialty department to manufacture and 
sell calendars, greetings, fans and other lithographed specialties and 
want a capable man who has had experience in marketing these com- 
modities to take charge of department. E 148. 








INSTRUCTION. 





LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION —15 Mergenthalers; day course, eight 
weeks, $100; 12 years of constant improvement; every advantage; 

thorough mechanical instruction. Call, write. EMPIRE MERGEN- 

THALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 133 East 16th st., New York city. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MORE MONEY FOR EASIER WORK UNDER MORE PLEASANT 

CONDITIONS — Would you like it? Then learn to operate the mono- 
type. There are monotype schools in Philadelphia, New York, Chicago 
and Toronto. Compositors do not pay any tuition fee. Apply to the 
nearest. LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY. 


A MANUFACTURING STATIONER desires to obtain information about 
the wax plate process with view of installing same and engaging a 
reliable man to operate it. E 969. 


WANTED — Printing (especially gummed labels) to sell, by mail, to 
. business men. . EDWARD HARRISON, Agent, Baltimore, Mary- 
and. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Bindery. 


BINDERY — Are you looking for an executive in your bindery who can 
increase both quality and production of your work; broad experience 

with pamphlet, magazine and manifold work; expert on folding and 

other bindery machinery; prefer Detroit — East or Southeast. E 166. 


FIRST-CLASS RULER, forwarder and finisher wants a change; nothing 
less than $50 considered; any branch, any shop. E 171. 











Composing Room. 





LAYOUT MAN and first-class compositor of executive ability desires 
connection with concern producing high-grade work, or advertising 
agency where ability is required. E 170. 


OPERATOR — Linotype and monotype; prefer small city or town; who 
needs a clean, steady union operator where both machines are? E 146. 








Cost Accountant. 


DO YOU NEED a cost accountant to install or take charge of your cost 

finding department? I am not a floater but desirous of connecting 
with greater opportunities ; unsettled market conditions demand that 
you give cost of production serious consideration, and nothing this side 
of an efficient cost finding department will protect you. E 137. 





Machine Designer. 


MACHINE DESIGNER-DRAFTSMAN with 10 years’ experience on 

printers’ and bookbinders’ machinery desires permanent position ; 
can design new, improve old machinery, and take charge of repairing ; 
salary $3,000; best references. E 169. 








Managers and Superintendents. 


SUPERINTENDENT-FOREMAN — First-class man, now employed, is 

looking for opening with reliable printing firm having need for 
responsible composing room and pressroom executive; well experienced 
in handling help and directing color work; color catalogues, booklets 
and advertising a specialty; a result-getter. E 151. 


WANTED — Position as superintendent or assistant superintendent of 

large printing plant by job printer and linotype operator-machinist 
of 30 years’ experience; estimator and correspondent; 15 years in last 
position as superintendent of small plant; east of Chicago preferred. 
E 92. 











Pressroom. 





SITUATION WANTED — Pressroom executive capable of handling large 
pressrooms. W. S. S., 1831 Washington av., S., Lansing, Mich. 





Proofroom. 


SITUATION WANTED as proofreader by professional man who, for 
sake of health, must change; had some experience; educationally 
qualified. E 159. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — Secondhand Kidder or New Era roll feed bed and platen 

presses of any size or type, with or without special attachments ; 
also Kidder one or two color roll product rotary wrapping paper presses. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. Tel. Barclay 8020. 


WANTED — We will buy or sell for you your surplus machinery. Send 

us your list and, if possible, description, condition and price f. o. b. 
your city. We can handle your complete plant. WANNER MACHIN- 
ERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 


WANTED TO BUY secondhand Meisel and Kidder flat-bed roll presses ; 

what have you to sell in any style of roll printing presses? Address, 
with full particulars, THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, Dept. 
P, Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A 


WANTED — ber to 60 inch Oswego cutting machine or any other standard 

make ; t be in first-class condition and of a late serial number. 
Reply to METROPOLITAN LITHO. & PUB. CO., Dane and Bow sts., 
Everett, Mass. 


WANTED — Matrix rolling machine — casting box —1,000 lb. metal 
pot. Write us in reference to any stereotype machinery you have for 
sale. THE STANDARD REGISTER CO., Dayton, Ohio. 
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PRINTING PLANT WANTED in or near New York city with three 
cylinder presses, two linotypes, one binder, and well-equipped com- 
posing room. E 161. 


43 Optimus preferred; best cash price. Address J. B. P., Box 246, 


Hartford, Conn. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE, Miehle presses, all sizes. ADZIT PRINTERS 
SUPPLY CO., 232-240 Lyon st., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

WANTED FOR CASH Harris ‘two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. 
M. M. ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal st., Chicago. 


WANTED TO BUY — A 10 by 15 job press in good condition. E 168. 





WANTED TO BUY — Dexter feeder for No. 1 Pony Miehle. X 145. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Advertising Blotters. 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color plate, strong wording and com- 

plete “‘ layout ’’— new design each month. Write today for free samples 

and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 











Brass Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Calendar Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar pads for 1921; now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads guaranteed perfect ; 
write for sample books and prices. 








Carbon Black. 
.CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 








Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric welded silver gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 








Copper and Zinc Prepared for Halftone or Zinc Etching. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmont 
av., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 536-538 
S. Clark st., Chicago, Ill.; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 








Counting Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Cylinder Presses. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


Job Printing Presses. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing presses and allied machines a specialty. 








Neutralizers. 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 220 Centre st., New York. Gas machines that 
stop offset and electric troubles, and are safe for all presses. 








Numbering Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Paneling and Bordering Processes. 





HOW TO DO paneling, gold and color bordering in your ua shop. 
Best made and ready to run in three minutes male embossing die out 
of waste. Write PROGRESS PRINTING CO., Owensboro, Ky. 





Paper Cutters. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














Perforators. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
all kinds, styles and sizes. 





Perforating machines of 





Photoengravers’ Supplies. 


LEVY, MAX, & CO., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 
cameras, lenses and gallery equipment for photo processes. 





Screens, 





Presses. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 
Tex. ; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d 
st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase st., Boston 9, Mass. 
1859. 





Established 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 220 Centre st., New York. Safety gas heaters, 
with automatic cut-offs, for all styles of presses. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


HOE, R. & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and eleetrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 








Embossing Composition. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








Engraved Letterheads. 


QUALITY WORK from steel engraved plates and dies. Specimens on 
request. DEAL & BROWN, 29 N. Water st., Rochester, N. Y. 








Engraving Methods. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; price of process, $1; particulars and specimens for 
2-cent stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 


Printers’ Supplies. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Printing Material. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Punching Machines. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Multiplex 
machines for round, open or special shaped holes. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





punching 








Rebuilt Printing Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








LINE CUTS cast in stereotype metal directly from drawings made on 
Kalkotype Board; no routing of open spaces. Send postage for 
specimens. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d st., New York. 





Roughing Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


Patented , : 
Tee THE CAMED nic ate 
Aug. 15th 1916 < : 


(THERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP. 


251 William Street 


TRADE MARK 
The art of producing embossed or engraved effects with- 
out the use of dies or plates, any color, also gold and silver, 
as fast as ordinary printing. 


Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Stereotyping Outfits. 





ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 
fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job press on special 

matrix boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue on 

receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 





Tags. 





OUR SPECIALTY IS TAGS, blank, printed, numbered, wired, strung or 

equipped with special slots, holes, etec., when required. You take the 
order, we make and print the tags for you. Send for quotations on any- 
thing you need in the TAG line. Quick service. DENNEY TAG COM- 
PANY, _ Chester, Pa. Oldest and largest exclusive tag factory in 
the world. 





Typecasters. 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 West Erie street, 
Manufacturers Thompson type, lead, slug and rule caster. 





Chicago. 





Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 
24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 169 W. 
Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 
4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway ; 
San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 
Sprague av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDermot av. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
ones Kansas City, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
eattle. 





THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Peery Conn. Guaranteed 
foundry type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue 
on request. Old type taken in exchange if desired. 








HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 





EMPIRE WOOD & METAL TYPE WORKS, Buffalo N. Y.; Dela- 
. 


van, 





Wire Stitchers. 





F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
and saddle, % to 1 inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Wood Goods. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
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’ Don’t ask for ‘‘a counter’’-- say ‘The Productimeter”’ and 
= et the one that sets the standards for all — to follow. 
J our Supply House has it -- or will get it for y 
Write us for Bulletin 41, and find o apes 
and why ‘*The Produ ctimeter”’ beeeblad 
where ‘‘counters’’ fail. 


Ts 
8 seta 





DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 








SEND FOR THE V P C 
It will tell you everything you want to know about the “Gene 
Turner products; some of them new—all of them worth while. 
Also send for Catalogue No. 7. 
**GENE’’ TURNER,” 30 Euclid Arcade, Cleveland 


” 








BOOKBINDERS 


TO THE TRADE 


We specialize in Edition and Catalog Binding in cloth or 
leather, also pamphlet work. 


THE FOREST CITY BOOKBINDING CO. 


525 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 








CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


938 -942 Old South Building 
Auk, Monarch, Kosmos No. 1, Kosmos No. 2, PN Elf, SS Elf, Kalista 











Printing Plants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 





ABSOLUTE TIME RECORDS 


KNOW TO THE MINUTE when work is started and finished; 
when orders are received and delivered; when letters are 
received and answered. 


You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP 


Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stam 
cost little, are built for long service, and work quickly, smoot 
and accurately. Send for catalogue showing various styles with an 


HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 





Here’s a Snap in a Printshop Buy! 





in the West is offered for immediate purchase at a most 
attractive figure. Sickness in proprietor’s family demands 
action. Modern equipment includes 2 8x12 Chandlers, 2 Miller 
automatics, complete, 1 Colt’s Armory, 1 Kelly automatic, 1 32-inch 
Seybold cutter. Complete composing room paraphernalia, stands, 
cabinets, cases, frames, stones; also stitcher, perforator, Portland 
punching machine. Presses all individual motor driven. All equip- 
ment in fine shape. Large storeroom, concrete flooring through- 
out. Floor space of plant about 100x50 feet. Adequate office room 
and up-to-minute appliances. Firm in business eight years, bears 
fine reputation and prestige. Business good for $60,000 to $70,000 
per year. One $6,000 contract now in hand. Location in city of 
250,000 in best section of West. Delightful climate. Fine class 

of people. For quick sale will sacrifice for $20,000. 
Address E 163, care THE INLAND PRINTER. 


O= of the best located and finest equipped job printing plants 














CUTTING STICKS 


FOR PAPER CUTTERS 


Made from hard wood in our New Wood Type plant at Delevan, 
N.Y. Any rectangular sizes, any lengths. Prompt shipments. 


Delevan, N.Y. EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY Buffalo, N.Y. 








BOOKBINDING 


Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. 
Efficient Workmanship. Prompt Service. 


MURPHY- PARKER COMPANY 


701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Correspondence 
Solicited. 

















EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.00 a dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 

















In Appearance, Too, 
Brown’s Is Superior 


O wonderfully satin-smooth is Brown’s that it 

fairly invites the pen to glide easily over its 

surface. | Your instant impression of superiority is 
fully confirmed in time. 

For Brown’sistough. It is made of pure white rags, 
without strong bleaching chemicals. Time cannot fade 
it, neither will it discolor, stain or weaken. 

For records that must /ast—legal documents, ledgers, ete. 
—Brown’s is used by county, state, city governments, and big 
business generally. It is Uncle Sam’s Standard. 

The additional cost of Brown’s is a trifle. The additional 
service it gives is a miracle. Tell your customers to play safe 
and adopt Brown’s. 


Write for sample book now ! 


BROWN’S 


Linen Ledger Papers 


L. L. Brown Paper Co., Adams, Mass., U.S. A. 











Established 
1850 





No. 3A 
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of the most representative Paper JOBBERS in the United States is to 
our minds the strongest recommendation possible of the fitness and 
*‘salability’’ of our OAK LEAF Products. 





myn 
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etn 

— MOST of these dealers call your attention to Collins OAK LEAF Prod- 
yo =| ucts by showing in their current price lists the famous brand mark 

eal with each item carried—so that you will readily recognize what you 

——.. are buying. 

=e 

—" 

——_ 

-_— 

—= SOLD UNDER THE BRAND NAME 

| ommenaeall 

—- “OAK LEAF” 

—— en ba and een Translucent Reliable Litho Blank 

-_ trafine Folding and Embossing Translucent 

=. iuerélinn Pest Caed Bench. g Oak Leaf Tough Check 
-—- - Oak Leaf Railroads 
— Ultrafine Litho Coated Blanks ; ‘ 

=- - Velumet Coated Cover Oak Leaf Folding Satin 
aap Castilian Coated Cover Duotone Translucent 








4 















THE Collins OAK LEAF is a guarantee. It guarantees that the prod- 
=| uct is genuine. It guarantees that the manufacturer stands behind 


it as he stands behind the signature of his checks. 


CONSISTENT Quality has brought to Collins Oak Leaf Cardboards 
EJ a national recognition. Make the acquaintance of your nearest 


OAK LEAF Dealer. He is worth while. 


“The Best in Cardboard Since 1857” 
A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO. 









— 

=—- PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
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ONE HUNDRED DEALERS IN FIFTY-SEVEN CITIES 
CARRY OAK LEAF QUALITY PRODUCTS BECAUSE 
THEY KNOW THERE ARE NONE BETTER 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Hudson Valley Paper Co. 

Fischel Paper Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

*Henry D. Mentzel & Co. 

*The Whitaker Paper Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
The A. Storrs & Bement Co 
Cook-Vivian Co. 

Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
The Arnold-Roberts Paper Co. 
John Carter Co., Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
*New Haven Paper Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
*The Alling & Cory Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

*Chicago Paper Co. 
Berkshire Company 
Empire Paper Co. 

Knox & Wolcott Paper Co. 
Messinger Paper Co. 
Midland Paper Co. 
Parker - Thomas & Tucker 
Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
*The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
*The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
*£.C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
West Culium Paper Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
DENVER, COLO. 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
The Western Newspaper 
Union 
DETROIT, MICH. 
*The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
Antietam Paper Co., Inc. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
Donaldson Paper Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
*New Haven Paper Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

*E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 

The Paper Supply Co. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
*C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
*Antietam Paper Co., Inc. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Kansas City Paper House 
The Mid Western Paper Co. 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Lincoln Paper Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
*Zellerbach Paper Co. 
—— & Towne Paper 
0. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
*Louisville Paper Co., Inc. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Caskie-Dillard Co., Inc. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
*The W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
*The John Leslie Paper Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
*The Graham Paper Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
*E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd 


NEWARK, N. J. 
*J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
*Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY,N. Y. 
Jay H. Albere 
American Paper Mills Corp. 
Alexander-Holden Paper Co. 


Inc. 
Beekman Paper & Card Co., 


nc. 
Forest Paper Co., Inc. 
Joseph I. Grady, Inc. 
Harlem Card & Paper Co. 
Holden & Hawley, Inc. 
C. B. Hewitt & Bros.,Inc. 
Junger Paper Co. 
Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 
*J.E. Linde Paper Co. 


Manhattan Card & Paper Co. 


Richter Card & Paper Co. 
Royal Card & Paper Co. 
M. & F. Schlosser 
W. G. Willmann Paper Co. 
Inc. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
*New Haven Paper Co., Inc. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
*Zellerbach Paper Co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
The Western Newspaper 
Union 





OMAHA, NEB. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
*Western Paper Co. 
Field -Hamilton & Smith 
Paper Co. 
PHILAD ELPHIA, PA. 
Charles Beck Co. 
A.S. Datz & Son 
Garrett- Buchanan Co. 
*A. Hartung & Co. 
*D. L. Ward Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
*The Alling & Cory Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Blake, McFall Co. 
*Zellerbach Paper Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
R. L. Greene Paper Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
*The Whitaker Paper Co. 
ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
*The Alling & Cory Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
*Acme Paper Co. 
The Graham Paper Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
*Nassau Paper Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Lambert Paper Co. 
*Western Newspaper Union 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
*San Antonio Paper Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Blake-Moffitt & Towne Paper 


Co. 
*Zellerbach Paper Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
American Paper Co. 
*Zeller bach Paper Co. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
*John W. Graham & Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
*The Paper House of New Eng- 
land 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
Singer-Leedom Paper Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
*The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
TROY,N. Y. 
Troy Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
YORK, PA. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 
John Martin Paper Co., Ltd. 


* Agents for “Oak Leaf Coated Covers.”” Watch for announcement of the new lines to be featured during 1920 


A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
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The economic position of the 
paper merchant in the 
printing industry 


Report No. 4, of a series on the 
present-day relationship between paper 
merchant, paper mill, printer and buyer. 


peel is a merchant too big to purchase from the whole- 


saler?”’ asks a large hosiery manufacturer. 
“An apparently indisputable answer would be that the 69 
odd department stores in the United States rated at $1,000,000 
or over would certainly be classed as out of the wholesale arena. 


“And yet in one of the great business cities of the United 
States, the acknowledged department store leader purchases over 
half a million dollars yearly from the knit goods department of 
a non-related wholesale organization. 

“The truth is that no merchant ever gets so large that he can- 
not profitably develop a wholesale connection and the great mass 

of progressive retailers know this, even though there are some 
merchants to whom ‘ordering from the wholesaler’ is an 
implication of lack of business stature.” 


The service of the Paper Merchant 


The Watermark What applies to merchants in their lines applies to Printers 
of Excellence 


AMERICAN TING 


EAGLE A PAPERS: BONDS—WRITINGS—LEDGERS—BOOK PAPERS—OFFSET 
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and Lithographers in the Printing Industry. The average 
Printer* probably works as closely with his Paper Merchant as 
he does with any other single man with whom he does business. 
Yet in some instances it is doubtful whether the Printer really 
understands what the Paper Merchant means to the industry. 


A. H. Smith, President of the New York Central Railroad, 
said only recently that $200,000 a day was added to the cost of 
food-stuffs brought to New York City because of lack of adequate 


warehouses. 


The Paper Merchant’s warehouse is one of the most important 
parts of his service. The average order for paper is surprisingly 
small. Were it not for the warehouse of the Paper Merchant, 
few mills could afford the transportation costs of the hundreds 
of small orders of Printers buying direct. As it is, the whole- 
saler orders in carload lots, makes transportation costs low, and 
still makes it possible for the Printer to buy in small enough 
quantities to insure a rapid turnover on his capital. The average 
Printer has only to investigate his purchases of paper for the 
past year or so to realize how much the Paper Merchant has 
actually saved him. 


The Paper Merchant is a specialist in distribution just as the 
manufacturer is a specialist in the making of paper. The precise 
function of the Paper Merchant will, of course, vary from time 
to time, but there are certain functions which he will always 
perform —studying the broader tendencies in the market, 
assembling merchandise in large quantities from the widest 
sources, redistributing these products in such quantities as desired 
at the precise time when needed. 


A suggestion to Printers 
To all Printers the American Writing Paper Company makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 
Work with your Paper Merchant. 
Select your Paper Merchant on the basis of service, and then 
maintain a permanent business relationship with him. 
American WritinG Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 


*Note: In general where the term ‘Printer’’ is used in this announcement, it refers not only to the 
The Watermark 


commercial printer, but also to the offset printer, the lithographer, the engraver and the stacioner. 
P ’ , P : — . of Excellence 


PAPER COMPANY 
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Lhe full-page newspaper aaver- 
tisement at the left opened the cam- 
paign. It appeared in the leading 
newspapers of the country about 


May ZEth, 




























The advertisement at the right 
appeared about June 8th. Send 
Sor both of these advertisements in 
broadside Jorm to send to your 
principal customers. 
















How one printer showed 
a big manufacturer 
the way to double 





his business 
Ase ero 


eee opportunity to present a sales idea he had 


wipe ebshcn debsag thn Sl tana ta thn ihn nd tho 
by 








some argument the plan was finally approved and the 


hed been somewhat on the fence, tocbs excheiy into the Bviero 
office 


The circular letter had swamped the firm with orders. 





This incident occurred © few years ago. Today it is more auarty 
Ue ideals f good befote. 


10 years ago the Printer was an order chaser. Today he is contributing 
constructive ideas to business 
from 15 of 20 Printers ie to-day 
fundamentally wrong 






Among other things the U. T. A.’has established, 
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Who should be the judge of paper value? 
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The Printer 0 the erestire heres on the 





to consult in apecitying the grade and 
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Why we chose full page space in the newspapers 
as the logical medium for these announcements 


EWSPAPERS are the logical mediumto departments throughout the country. The full 

; reach at one time all duyers of printing, value of selling the Printer to the buyer depends 

Printers, printing salesmen, compositors, uponthe widest possible immediate circulation. 

pressmen, Paper Merchants, employees of Our direct mail advertising will reach individual 
Paper Merchants, purchasing and advertising Printers and Paper Merchants in addition 
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Selling the printer’s service 


to the buyer of printing 


How the first two full page advertisements 
in the largest daily newspapers throughout 
the country are accomplishing this result 


BETTER appreciation of the Print- 
er’s service—that’s the idea behind 
this series of announcements. 


To sel! the Printer to the buyer of print- 
ing, to broaden the market for printing— 
these are the results that this campaign is 
designed to accomplish. 


The Printer should be consulted 
in specifying the paper 


Investigation shows that the Printers of 
the country should be the ones to consult 


that they announce in these newspaper ad- 
vertisements that it is their policy to send 
samples to customers through the Printers 


and Paper Merchants. 


The U. T. A. and the new era in 
the Printing Industry 


There is a new era in the Printing Industry 
that has been brought about largely through 
the efforts and leadership of the U. T. A. 


The American Writing Paper Company 
is proud to place itself squarely behind this 
work that the U. T. A. is 





in specifying the paper for 
the work they do. The 
American Writing Paper 
Company feels that this is 
absolutely sound, that there 
isareal economic reason for it. 





Paper is a raw material, It 


doing. 


This series of announce- 
ments is designed to bring 
home to all buyers of printing 
a realization of the construc- 
tiveservice that Printers of to- 








is not like shoes and clothing 
which are bought by the consumer in 
their completed form. It 1s more like the 
leather and cloth that go into the making 
of shoes and clothing. And just as the 
manufacturer must be responsible for the 
purchase of the leather and cloth, so must 
the Printer be responsible for the right 
grade and finish of paper. The Printer’s 
customer must have the necessary confidence in 
him to allow him to specify the paper inthis way. 


The American Writing Paper Company 
after careful study believe this so strongly 


Nr 


day are ina position torender. 
We feel that the good of the entire Printing 
Industry demands this recognition, 


It is only as the Printer performs a real service 
that he makesa profit. It is onthe Printer’s success 
that the success of the paper manufacturer rests. 


The American Writing Paper Company feels 
that when the Printers and Lithographers of this 
country more clearly understand the problems of 
the paper manufacturer, there will be greater co- 
operation between Printer, Paper Merchant and 
Manufacturer. 


American Weritinc Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
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Manufacturers 


of Printing Machinery 
and Supplies — 


Sell in 


Great Britain 





British printers, handicapped for over 
four years by the restrictions forced 
by the war, anxiously await the oppor- 
tunity to install items of American- 
made equipment of recognized merit. 


As one of their leading engineers, 
supply houses, and manufacturers of 
printers’ rollers and printing-inks, we 
are daily asked to fill the gap between 
them and the American manufacturer. 


Inaddition to our facilities for handling 
agencies in a profitable and satisfac- 
tory manner, as outlined above, we 
can offer manufacturers the advan- 
tages of our good-will, developed by 
years of careful and conscientious 
service in behalf of our trade. 


An association with this reliable house, 
therefore, should prove an asset for 
any manufacturer. Let us know what 
you have; we will give you our 
opinion of the possibilities for build- 
ing up a trade with it in Great Britain. 


This long-established 
printers’ supply house, 
maintaining extensive 
showrooms and operat- 
ing an efficient selling 
organization, seeks the 
agencies for Ameri- 
can made machinery, 
equipment and supplies 
essential or advanta- 
geous to the printing, 
box-making and 
allied trades. 


We Can Guarantee Excellent Business for Good Products. 


WALKER BROS. 


( Usher- Walker, Ltd.) 


ENGINEERS AND DEALERS IN MACHINERY AND SUNDRIES FOR THE PRINTING, 
BOX-MAKING AND ALLIED TRADES. 


Main Offices and Showrooms, 33 Bouverie St., Fleet St., London (E. C. 4), England. 
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STRATHMORE BOOKLET. 
Awarded the Silver Medal 


The new art of Expressive Printing won official 
approval at the Printing Exhibition of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts through 
the award of the Silver Medal to Strathmore 
for the ‘‘Dignity” booklet. 

“Dignity” is not merely the title of this booklet 
but is expressed by the typography, ornament 
and the Strathmore Old Stratford Book Paper. 


Write for a set of the Expressive Advertising Demonstrations, including 
“Dignity,” “Strength,” “Luxury,” ‘“‘Daintiness,”’ “Craftsmanship,” and 
several new booklets finished too late for entry in the Printing Exhibition. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U.S. A. 


STRATHMORE 
EXPRESSIVE 
PAPERS 
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DASIC COVER 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


ALL that the name im- Cath Ti il 
plies—consistent to the a 
standards and to the | 
traditions of the other 


Basic Items— 












































Strength— Uniformity 


Beauty of Structure 
and Finish 


Brilliancy of Colors 
and a price that 
is also Basic. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER CO, 
HOME OFFICE: CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE MODERN 
MANUFACTURE OF 
WRITING PAPER 
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Have you had your copy? 


A limited supply of these books is still available. If you have 
not already received a copy, send for one today. 


“The Modern Maicinne of Writing Paper” 


tells the story of paper making in a non-technical way. It is 
bound, printed and illustrated in a way that makes it a really 
valuable addition to your library. 


Fill out the coupon below and send it attached to your letterhead. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 501 Fifth Ave., New York. 








EasTERN MANUFACTURING ComMPANY, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York: 


Please send us a complimentary copy of ‘““The Modern Manufacture of Writing Paper.’ 
Firm Name 


Address 


The Inland Printer. 
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“‘Tdeal-1ze”’ 


In order to do this buy 


Ideal Guaranteed Flat Gummed Papers 
**Non-Curling’’ ** Non-Caking’’ 


“‘What more can we say?” 








GUARANTEED 





FLAT FLAT 








GUMMED PAPER 


IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY 


Mills and Main Office, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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Say It in Printing Ink 


“Say It With Flowers” as an advertising slogan has been patented and can only 
be used by the owners of the trade-mark. To have an expression last for all time 
it should be said in Permanent Printing Ink. 


Sinclair and “Valentine Co, 


Have a large selection of Permanent Black Inks to choose from. Among the 
best sellers: 

Diamond Half-Tone Black 7005; Dull Mourning Black 7035; 

Memorial Jet Black 7006; Three Grades Rotary Black 7477, 

Ben Franklin Half-Tone Black 7016; 7478, 7486; 

Lincoln Half-Tone Black 7021; Positive Black for Litho and 

Policy Bond Black 7528; Offset 652 Special. 


NEW YORK, 605-611 WEST 129th STREET 


BOSTON 516 Atlantic Avenue CHICAGO................718 South Clark Street CLEVELAND 321 Frankfort Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 1106 Vine Street ; 320 Locust Street MONTREAL 46 Alexander Avenue 
BALTIMORE......312 North Holliday Street 184 Gladstone Avenue TORONTO 233 Richmond Street, W. 
NEW ORLEANG..............425 Gravier Street 173 McDermott Avenue ALBANY, BUFFALO and Other Cities. 


FACTORIES: NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CANADA 
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CROMWELL 


Tympan Papers 


Give Cleaner Impressions with 


a Minimum of Make - Ready 


AVING time on make ready, and securing sharp impres- 
sions are the two great things your press foreman has 
to strive for. With Cromwell Traveling, Shifting and 

Cylinder Tympan Papers, his draw sheets are always tight— 
no swelling—and they need not be oiled. They are also 
moisture-proof, protecting the packing against dampness. 


You can turn a rush job quicker with Cromwell Tympan 
Papers because they resist offset, enabling you to back up 
reasonably wet sheets. Quick delivery is often your best 
selling argument. 


Cromwell papers will take more impressions without re- 
placing, and they never rot. 


We especially recommend Cromwell Tympan Papers for 
trade journal and magazine printers where long runs are 
necessary without interruptions. It is ideal for book work and 
the highest grade of printing. Job printers will find it an ex- 
cellent tympan paper for printing bond, linen and covers. 


Wecarry Cromwell Tympan Papersin stock ready for quick 
shipment in rolls from 36 to 66 inches wide. Order today 
and secure the perfection and economy in printing that 
Cromwell Tympan Papers give. 


Sample of our Tympan Paper sent on application. 


The Cromwell Paper Co. 


Department I. P. Jasper Place Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 
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Having Purchased a Modern Bindery, 
Engraving, Lithographing and Printing Plant 
in the Northern Part of New York State 
We Can Offer Any of the Following 
Equipment for Delivery After July 15th: 


This plant is at present in operation and an offer 
for it as a going concern would be entertained. 


LITHOGRAPHING DEPARTMENT 
S 5L Harris Offset with Top Suction 





CYLINDER PRESS ROOM 
No. 1 Pony Miehle 2 Rev .26 x 34 Bed 












No. 3 Miehle 2 Rev. 33 x 46 Bed Automatic Feeder 
2 No. 1 Miehle 2 Rev. 39 x 53 Bed 2 No. 31 Hoe Stone Presses 
00 Miehle 2 Revolution 43x56 Bed Transfer Presses, Stones, Ete. 


No. 10 Optimus, 41 x 55 Bed, Dexter 
Feeder 


ENGRAVING DEPARTMENT 
34 x 83 Carver Power Embosser. 
23x 6 Carver Power Embosser 
Plate Press—King Hand Embosser 


BINDERY 


50” Acme Auto. Clamp Power Cutter 

34” Acme Auto. Clamp Power Cutter 

3 Brown & Dexter Folders 

2 No. 2 and No. 4 Boston Stitchers 

2 New Jersey & Universal Stitchers 

Seybold Power Round Cornering Ma- 
chine 

2 Fuchs & Lang Bronzing Machines 

Tatum Power Punch 

Latham Power Perforator 





JOB PRESS ROOM 


14 x 22 John Thomson Style 5 C 

13 x 19 John Thomson Style 5 A 

4 10x 15 Colt’s Armory Presses 

10 x 15 Chandler & Price Press with 
Miller Feeder complete 

8 x 12 Chandler & Price Press 

E. 1. Harris Automatic Press 


COMPOSING ROOM 


6 American Cut Cost Cabinets 

6 Marble & Iron Top Imposing Tables 
No. 2 Potter Proof Press 

Washington Hand Press 

Galley & Letterboard Cabinets 
Cabinets, Wood Type Stands, Ete. 








All Machines Equipped with Individual Direct Current Motors. 


CONNER, FENDLER & COMPANY 


96 Beekman Street, New York City 
Telephone 3970 Beekman 


Cylinder Presses for Immediate Delivery at 96 Beekman Street 
















1 E. Whitlock 2 Rev. 
3 E. Whitlock 2 Rev. 


35 x 47 Bed 
27 x 40 Bed 


No. 2 Pony Cottrell 26 x 34 Bed 
Campbell Book & Jobber 23 x 30 Bed 
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COLONIAL OFFSET 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE 
MACHINE FINISH 
TICONDEROGA FINISH 








Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE, 522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


TICONDEROGA PULP & PAPER CO. 


Quality 


MUSIC 
EGGSHELL 
SCHOOL TEXT 
ANTIQUE LAID 


















BYRON WESTON ¢ 


ates 
“PAPER 


Famous Byron Weston Products 


0 Byron Weston Record Paper 
OO Waverly Ledger Paper 
OC Flexo Ledger Paper 


0 Typocount Ledger Paper . . . 


. . Highest grade ledger 
. .« « Popular priced ledger 
Hinged for loose leaf 


. For machine bookkeeping 





C Defiance Bond Paper High-grade documents and correspondence 


Check the items in which you are interested and we will 
send you sectional sample books. 





BYRON WESTON COM PANY 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Raven 
Black 


A jet BLACK INK, suit- 

able for the highest class 

of printing. Does away 
with offset. 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, INC. 


New York Chicago 

























































by renewing the rubber tires 
occasionally. 






|! 


eee 

fe" ve 
You can afford to buy new tires "y 

once a month and then be one 
dollar a week or more to the 
good in the saving of ink, make 
ready, wear of press and rollers, 
RESHK «but the rubbers will last from 
three to six months—and more 
if taken care of. There are no 
mechanical parts to get clogged jit, 

with ink, no steel bands to fyulliin, 
stretch, and they run absolutely FUR 
true and noiseless. 


Contracted 


SSSA 






ASK YOUR DEALER 
or SEND DIRECT TO 





MORGAN EXPANSION-ROLLER TRUCKS 





= 
v They will expand—they will contract JOB Poor Register Eliminated. a 
they will last a lifetime PRESSES Perfect Register with 


Poor Feeding. 


Colorwork Registered to 
the Dot. 


A Perfect Register 













Price, $3.50 











For Job Presses 





The Cowan Registering Side Guide 


Price Soon Saved by Non-use of Throw-off, Saving Time and Paper 


MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK CO., 6552 Hollywood Boul., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Chie 
Fort-ified Electric 
Pot Heater 


For Linotypes, Intertypes, 
Monotypes and Linographs 


**BEST ELECTRIC HEATING 
UNIT ON THE MARKET” 
One of our customers received an inquiry 
from a prospective customer and his an 
swer was: “Your inquiry about Fort-ified 
Electric Heater for typesetting machines 
received. The experience of Fort-ified users 
in this territory is such that an inquiry 
addressed to any of them will be the same 
as mine. They are absolutely the BEstT 
ELECTRIC HEATING UNIT UPON THE MAR- 
KET and you. will make no mistake if you 
install them in the plant of which you have 
charge. Their interchangeability from elec- 
tricity to gas tends to reduce the loss of 
time when anything does go wrong to a 
minimum. And if the Fort-ified had no 
other advantageous feature than this, it 
alone would besufficient to recommend this 

unit to discriminating users.” 


Announcement 


We are now in our new factory and in a 
position to care for all business that may 
be accorded us now or in the near future. 
Many thanks to those who have favored 
us with their patronage. 


Write for our late Illustrated Booklet which is now 
ready for distribution. Address 


Fort-ified Manufacturing Company 
14th St. and Agnes Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 




















The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machine 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


Hand Feeding Is Now 
Out of Date 


Not only is it out of date, but it is expensive as well. Cost 
records show that automatic feeders not only bring down 
the cost of production, but they increase the output of your 

hi Promi t printers and binders will tell you that 


THE jyccain Automatic Feeder 


isa money-maker in their plants. Attached to an Anderson, 
Brown, Cleveland, Dexter, or Hall folder, The McCain 
Feeder immediately increases the efficiency of the machine. 


Write for details — no obligation. 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 















































The new home of 


“K.B? BLANKS 


She blanks that are made like bank notes for 
bonds stock certificates and all papers of value 
KiHN BROTHERS BANK NOTE ENGRAVERS 
205-209 WesT NINETEENTH STREET 
New York City.U S.A. 























Your Profits and Your Motor 


Have you ever given your motor a thought when considering 
the profits in your business ? 


PUSH-BUTTON 
CONTROL MOTORS 


Not only operate with a minimum of upkeep, but permit you 

to run your presses at just the speed the work demands. This 

keeps the presses at their highest efficiency, and adds to your 
profits every day. 


Tilustrated folder, giving prices, free on request. 
Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 1924 Grand Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 8 N. Sixth St. 
TORONTO, 308 Tyrell Bldg., 95 King St., E. 
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ADwenrCE 


Electric Glue Heaters 


Do you know 
you can heat 
your glue with 
ELECTRICITY 
cheaper than 





with gas or 


steam ? 


Let us tell you about our complete line 
which most large binders are using and 
find a profitable investment. 





Complete information on request to 


The Advance Machinery Co. 


VAN WERT, OHIO 











Will Increase 
the Life of Your By 
Printing Rollers 
20% 


SENTINEL 


In order to keep your printing 
rolls in good condition use the 








Sentinel Roller Racks 


They weigh about 45 lbs., and 
hold eight rollers. Sentinel 
Racks may be readily removed 
or screwed to the floor. The 
regular cost per rack is $10.00, 
but there are reductions in larger 
quantities. 


Send for illustrated folder 


Cowan Truck Co. 


22 Water St., Holyoke, Mass. 





























THE MOHR 
LINO-SAW 


cuts slugs as they are ejected 
from the mold of the Linotype or 
Intertype to any desired length. 
It isa great time and labor saver. 


MAY WE TELL YOU ABOUT IT? 


MOHR LINO-SAW CO. 


513-515 West Monroe Street, Chicago 




















AMERIGAIN 
PRINTING 
INK CO- 


FINE PRINTING & 
LITHO INKS: 


Process Colors— 


Careful Color Printers 

send us their progressive 

proofs and we select 
proper inks. 


This service is yours for the asking. Try us. 


American Printing Ink Co. 


Office and Factory: 
2314 to 2324 W. Kinzie St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Headquarters for Process Colors. Send us your Progressives. 
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Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


Chicago NEW YORK Detroit 








Jw. PITT, 


Uprightgrain (‘ei Sein 


Printing Base Systems 
25-27 STEUBEN STREET, BATH, N.Y. 


INC. 




















—-The STAR STICK— 


The Only Stick that 
Is Always Adjustable 


THE EAGLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio, 


U.S.A. 








KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


Sample Roll sent on request 











PLATEN-PRESS MACHINISTS 


OUR SPECIALTY—The repairing and rebuilding of 


Colt’s Armory, Laureate and Universal Presses. 


Acetylene Welding a specialty. 


aplephone . GUS RAMSAIER CO., Inc. New York city 

















=| WHILE-U-WAIT | 
Rubber Stamp Making Outfits i 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
also make HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. | 
THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., pod -* Ci ity” 
eH Ee Ee ee ee ee 




















CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains i in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 








Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant be your bindery. We are panipest to serve you 
no matter where you are located. 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 















presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


Works: Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 


New York Office: 21-23 Rose Street. 


412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago 


Edition Bookbinders 


Phone Main 4928 
























YOU, TOO— 


will wonder how you f 







ever got along without | 
one, once you use it. | 


The 
‘ce @_33 
Telzit 
A, Proportion 


instantly de- 
termining in 


advance the ¢ ¥ 
exact dimen- ol 
sions of com- 

ing cuts, 


Here’s what R. L. Alger, General Manager Printing Dept., 
Geo. E. Cole & Co., Chicago, says of the ‘‘Telzit’’: ‘‘It’s 
invaluable. Don’t know how I ever got along without one.’’ 


TELZIT SLIDE RULE COMPANY (not Inc.) 
Fisher Bidg., Chicago 








Patented 
Price 
$3.50 











There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. Dorman Co. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 








MR. UP-TO-DATE PRINTER: 


SAVE 


TIME! 
TROUBLE! 


MONEY! 


A SORTS CASTER OPERATED ENTIRELY 
BY HAND—CASTING TYPE AND CUTS 
UP TO 6x9 PICAS. 

Write us about our free trial offer. 
Taylor Hand Adjustable Mold Co. 
34 Barclay Street, New York City 
Agents Wanted 




















METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 
Chicago 


World Building 
New York 

















We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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WOOD TTP 


{ THE BEST 


AND 


CHEAPEST 


IN THE 
MARKET 
Write for Sample Sheet. 
Expert Makers: 


AMERICAN WOOD TYPE CO. 
302 McDougal St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 



















THE FUCHS & LANG MEG. CORIlm 


SCIENCE AND SERVICE 


Rutherford Halftone Black 


A dense black, free flowing, fast 
drying ink. 





75 cents a pound 


Miracol— An Ink Reducer 


Brings life and lustre to old ink. 
Retains the color strength. If you 
have trouble with ink in changing 
from one quality of paper to an- 
other, use Miracol. 


75 cents a pint can 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. CO. 


119 West 40th Street, New York 


Phone Bryant 8080 


120 W. Illinois Street 
Chicago 


142 No. Fourth Street 
Philadelphia 
Factories: Rutherford, N. J. 














COMPLETE 
PLATE MOUNTING 
System for Book, Catalogue 

and Celor Printing 


SIMPLICITY and DURABILITY Three-Piece Register Hook 


Hold Perfect Register 
These hooks do not slip 


JUMBO HOOK, &8 ems, 
for heavy or large plates. 

Has 8 em long jaw. Is 
high enough to prevent 
plates from digging into 
hooks, 


8x8-em HOOK 
No springs or gears. Rigid 
and interchan geable to ac- 
commodate the smallest 
margins, Has 6 ems travel 
and cannot work loose. 
Result: Perfect Register. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


LATHAM AUTOMATIC REGISTERING CO. 


Main Office New York Office, 
608 S. Dearborn St., , Ill, 45 Lafayette Street 





Vest GummMED Parer 


Eliminate preliminary experiments and uncertain 
results from your gummed label work. The profit 
and satisfaction in this class of work depend on the 
reliability of the gummed stock you use. 


Entire reliability is a characteristic of Indian Brand 
Gummed Paper, just as much as its finely finished 
surface, its careful gumming and remarkable adhe- 
sive qualities. Packed in moisture-proof packages. 


Send for Samples. 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 




















NEW MODEL COMPOSING ROOM SAW 


“Better thanMany 
—Equal to any” 


. SAWS and TRIMS 


One Operation 


Complete with 
Motor 


Table Elevated from 
Saw and Trim Position 
to Sawing Position 
in Three Seconds 


Powerful Work 
Holder 


Gauge 
Adjustable 


to Points 


LACLEDE MFG. COMPANY 
119-121 N. Main St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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~satisfaction || Fit Any Socket— 
roe Find Ret Suet |) Use It Anywhere in 
Crescent Service stands for something 


more than goodness in Designing, Engrav- Shop or 


ing and Electrotyping. 
Every —_ cing et every Cres- J, 
cent plate is the product of an organiza- F th 
‘ tion of men who know and men actory il 
who care—men who find pride in a 
achievement. 

Nothing short of the best satis- \ 
fies us; we know before the job 
goes out that it will satisfy you. 

Crescent strives to work with its 
customers as well as for them; to 
know their requirements and to 


peel for counsel on your 7 i N TE R N ATI O NAL” 


Designing, Engraving and Electro- 
typing needs will awaken a real in- 


terest in your particular problem— Electric Glue Heaters 


and without obligating you. 


Next time—why . — oe : 
not Crescent? Fireless cooker principle conserves and utilizes every bit of 


c ent heat generated. Holds glue at correct working tempera- 
resc n tures without guesswork. Average cost of operation about 
Engraving Co. one cent per day. Keeps glue at correct temperature for 

Kalamazoo, Michigan greatest tensile strength. Properly glued joints never fail. 
This heater has a place in every shop and factory. Sizes, 
one pint to 50 gallons. Heavy spun copper construction. 
No seams or soldered joints. Three heats. No water bath. 
Clean, safe, economical. Portable. Fits any lamp socket. 

Used by prominent concerns everywhere. 


— 
InreanaTiondeleerpic COMPANY Write for folder, 
"3 
\CTURERS 


MANUFAL “EFFICIENT GLUE 
ELECTRICAL HEATING APPLIANCES Tee ae 


ie 

















INDIANAPOLIS, US.A 








‘International Electric Heaters Are the Best”’ 




















Whether news, machine finished, coated, 
light, medium or heavy—it’s hard to get. 
But we are so accustomed to solving diffi= 
cult problems, our customers say we us= 
ually succeed. 


Having trouble getting what 


you want? Let us help you. 
Call, write or phone. AND MATS 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., Inc. Women Workers Appreciate Them 


16=24 Ferry St., New York City 
Most women who have to work standing a good 


part of the time on uncovered floors tire out and 
become less efficient toward the end of the day. 


Foot troubles, colds and other serious ailments 
result. 











In printing establishments and factories where 
Ezola is used the sick list is cut down and the 
output per person boosted considerably. These 
springy mats lessen fatigue and are cold proof and 
damp proof. They increase contentment and 
increase output. Write 

















The Philip Carey Co. 


516-532 Wayne Avenue, 
Lockland, Cinci ti, Ohio 
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Just Press a Button’ || | 


That is the principle which allows the pressman to con- 
. ~ ke 5 - PAPER 


centrate his attention upon production by freeing his 
mind of subconscious wrong about speed control. With G oo d 


The MonitorSystem Judgment 


he knows that stop, start, slow down or speed up are at When you recommend 
his —— ig if he wants ong change he can checks on National 
get it, or bring the press to a quick stop In any emer- . oe : E 
gency byan instinctive down thrust Sa fe ty Pape > 2a 
of his hand. judgment is backed by 
Monitor Controllers willadd the fin- over 80% of the banks 
ishing touch to your plant— make and trust companies in 
you prouder of it than ever. Instal- New York 
lation is so simple and economical : P 
—it can be done without shut-down. rhe y use National 
Tell us what your requirements are Safety Paper because 
— the expert advice of our staff is it gives them and their 
t your disposal. : 
etait depositors the best 
check protection known. 


MonitorController Ceecacis 


Boston 


New York ( om an Philadelphia George LaMonte & Son 
Chicago Cincinnati : 61 Broadway New York 


Buffalo St. Louis . 
Detroit : Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh Baltimore, Md. Cleveland Ne 






























































- Princess BLOMGREM 
or CATALOGS 
ers BROS. & CO 


exe ESTABLISHED 1875 see 





RODUCT 








PRINCESS COVER PAPER represents the safest and most 
satisfactory in cover stocks. Its rich and dignified beauty makes 
an unfailing appeal to the business man. Princess Stock is 
practically indestructible; the toughness of the fibre insures 
splendid printing and embossing results, and supplies a wear- 
proof cover for hard-used catalogs, booklets and folders. 

A forceful business building piece of literature advertising 
your respective line, covered with Princess Stock will make a 
lasting appeal to the recipient. Made in a range of twelve rich 
and practical colors, “Princess” will furnish the attention- 
getting value to your catalog. 


Let us send you a Sample Book of Princess Cover Paper 


alee all 512. SHERMAN JT. 
—— CHICAGO 
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Printing and Embossing 


with 

IMPROVED 

MACHINES 
that will save you 
money and increase the 
quality and quantity 
of your printing prod- 
ucts. 


The Typo-Embosser 


TheAutomatic Card 
Printing Press has 
demonstrated to many its 
profitable operation on card 
printing. 

The Do-More Auto- 
matic Embosser 
Feeds, Powders, Embosses 
and Stacks just as fast as 
pressmen pull the prints off 
the press. 


The Typo-Embosser is Our Improved Process Embossing Machine. 
With double heater will take any size of stock up to 12 inches wide. 


Write for our booklet No. 10 today. 


rerrirory Automatic Printing Devices Co. ome 


The Do-More Automatic NOW Patentees and Manufacturers FOR EXCLUSIVE 
Process Embosser OPEN Second and Minna St., San Francisco, Cal. AGENCIES 


GOSS 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 


The Automatic 
Card Printing Machine 

















Profit-Producing 
Printing Papers 


The Goss High-Speed “‘Straightline’’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 


The Goss High-Speed *‘Unit Type’’ Press 
Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. 


The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 
Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 





Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S,. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 
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Big se be 


Globetypes’ are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
sNicke) tec] Globetypes’are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. — | 


* 


Seeney CetaPeeeeeeee rae, 


WAILIZ 7 





#14 io $= TILL 
, 7% 
This NICKELSTEEL “‘ GLOBETYPE ” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show appreciable deterioration. 
































34th 
Annual 


Convention 
of the 


U.T.A. 


EMBERS, make your hotel 

reservations NOW, for this 
greatest of U. T. A. conventions. 
Plan to spend three of the most 
resultful days of your business 
life in St. Louis—September | 3th, 
14th and 15th. 


Problems vital to the interests of 
ourtrade will be dealt with; informa- 
tion and experiences that are inval- 
uable will be exchanged; keenly 
interesting reports of growth and 
of plans forthe future will be made. 


No matter how busy you may 
be or whether you be member of 
the U. T. A. or not, you can ill 
afford not to take a three-day vaca- 
tion for the purpose of meeting 
your fellow craftsmen at this con- 
vention. Arrange to be there, and 
come prepared for exceptionally 
interesting sessions. 


Non-Members cordially invited to attend 


To Be Held at St. Louis 
Sept. 13, 14, 15, 1920 
At the Hotel Statler 


(Make your own 
room reservations 


DIRECT.) 

































Hot Weather and 
Tabbing Compound 


Are you one of the printers who 
followed the suggestion to try 


N UIRIE: 


(Patented June 1, 1920. No. 1,341,782) 


Tabbing Compound 


and thus end your tabbing troubles during the hot weather? 
NUREX is an all-the-year-round tabbing compound— 
doesn’t crack in the winter and never gets stringy and soft 
in the summer time. If you are wasting time, energy and 
temper with your tabbing compound, just write to the 
nearest distributor in the list shown in this advertisement 
and tell him that you want a gallon of NUREX. Be the 
judge and you will soon be convinced that the only tabbing 
compound is NUREX. Write to any of these firms: 





NUREX JOBBERS 


aN ON Magee 3-0 5 sca 08 ar oi cease tea ate Sloan Paper Co. 
BORON, MOAB ios oo ciereicecswees Carter, Rice Paper Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA............. Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
PRATAUMORE, OD ono o vce cic etniiiciee sy 04 Whitaker Paper Co. 
Cutcaco, IN cc ohne ae The Alling Cory Co. 


rene J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
. The Central Ohio Paper Co. 








Cc LEVELAND, (2 0 Se The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO..... The Chatfield & Woods Paper Co. 
COLUMBUS, GUNGG..... cae The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
CONMMININ On oo sive sinc act eaaceae The R. L. Bryan Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. ... Western laetener Union 
BRO Oo og i.e v eceniscces The Whitaker Paper Co. 
IV aD err e Peters Paper Co. 
DENVER, COLO.......... The Carter, Rice Carpenter Co. 
REAM DOAN 5 0:5 ov sive acsseiecaceis Southwestern Paper Co. 


DETROIT, MICH... 
DULUTH, MINN. 
oo. ay AYNE, IND 


...Butler-Detroit Paper Co. 
A PA Peyton Paper Co. 
. Western Newspaper Union 





FARGO, N. D......... 1.1.2!) Western Newspaper Union 
FORT: Ww Gi is > 1 Corie e Reimers Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH....... Central Michigan Paper Co. 





PRAGRBATOWIN, DN oie oie ces cia es eemnsas Antietam Paper Co. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS..... . .Southwestern Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. . . The Crescent Paper Co. 
ENDEANAPORISC IND. 2.6.00 ccc cess The Whitaker Paper Co. 
SACRROM UNAM, PUA. 66.5 66 cece wes ntietam Paper Co. 
KANGAS Crtt, MO......... Missouri Interstate Paper Co. 
TINCGOENONEDO.;.........-5. Western Newspaper Union 
Los ANGELES, CAL................ The Sierra Paper Co. 
pool A Sb) aa irre Louisville Paper Co. 
Little ROCK, ARE........... Western Newspaper Union 
Woy ner Tayloe Paper Co. 
ME WAUEER, WIG. 500. 5 cc cccctwescuad Standard Paper Co. 
NEW YORK crry, 3 LSS: eres J. E. Linde Paper Co. 
bd te rs Lasher & Lathrop 
Pe MN a 8 845 aa hea. s u:'5 br 0h eh duid: water Lasher & Lathrop 
A A yan Clements Paper Co. 
NEW OREDANS, UA 6060.66.58 6 cas E. C. Palmer Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA... . Western Newspaper Union 
0 Ta. i ee Western Newspaper Union 
PHILADELPHIA, PA......... Garrett, Buchanan Paper C 

PITTSBURGH, PA...... The Chatfield & Woods Paper Co. 
PORTEARD, OMB 6 6.050005 ocs ce J. W. P. McFall Paper Co. 
PORTLAND, ee 20 2 alsa i nak oe rr. Paper Co. 
WILKES-BARRF, PA. SEATS SET ard & Co. 
ROCHESTER, ake . The ‘ Minne Cory Co. 






RICHMOND, ae eae The Richmond Paper Co. 
Or ao a ern The Whitaker Paper Co. 
St. JOHN, N. B., CANADA...... Schofield Paper Co., Ltd. 
St. Louis, MO..... . Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
St. PAUL, MINN. “Ww right — Stilwell Paper Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL aie . Pacific Coast Paper Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. Western Newspaper Union 
SPRINGFIELD, MO............. The Springfield Paper Co. 
Sf) ANS rr ns Mutual Paper Co. 
eh 0 ON ao er rite Megargee Brothers 





SPRINGFIELD, _ Ass. ..The Paper House of New England 
WOMB CHINO. os sie:ec.c:0-0 80's The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Pa a. Sp ee en The Troy Paper Co. 
F. Bond Paper Co. 


WU RMIT BOM. oigs cise ceees 0 B. 


The Lee Hardware Co. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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C. F. ANDERSON & Co. 


710 S. Clark St., Chicago 








a "MACHINERY FOR PRINTERS, BOOKBINDERS 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PAPER MILLS 


4 THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON, PARIS, LYONS, STOCKHOLM 
HAVANA, BUENOS AIRES. TORONTO. WINNIPEG 
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THE ARTICLE for INCREASING 


Production Customers 
Results Savings 


The National Cleaner and Type Wash 


Ask your dealer, or write 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 


Bond Registers 
Carried in Stock and Made to Order. Also All Other 


Books for Corporations. 


ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 
MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS, 


206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


























Use Hercules 
LEADS AND SLUGS — STEEL 
CHASES—STEEL GALLEYS— 
BRASS RULE 
Manufactured by 
American Steel Chase Co. 
122-130 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 
Order through your local dealer or direct from us. 














Reduce the High Cost 
of Make-Ready 


Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 


Dinse-Page electrotypes do not. 
They lower the cost of production. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel, Harrison 7185 





An Added Monthly PROHT 


to the average printer and dealer 
handling our Peerless Patent 
Book Form Cards is indicated 
by our records as 


Averaging $75.00 
per Month 


That is only the indicated direct 
profit, while the indirect profit 
growing out of the printer’s 
ability to give his customer the 
best the world affords in cards, 
by orders for other high-class 
work (and high-class work is 
always the most profitable), probably many times multiplies that sum. You just can 
not afford to ignore the trade-winning possibilities and certainties which the 
handling of these cards means. Write Today for Samples and Prices. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. Established 








A arance of Our Neat 
PP eCards in Case 





OTEEL COMPANY’ 


(prt zeevacn.ea. 
CLONER BUILOIND 
cHIcaco 








Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 1104S. Seat ii CHICAGO 

















JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 














Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 








A Concise Manual of 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials of the 
theory and practice of Platen Presswork. Thirty-two 
| pages, packed with information that you can use every 
| day. Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribu- 
tion; Feeding; General Remarks; Impression; Ink; 
Overlay; Rollers; Setting the Feed Gages; Special 
Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. Send a quarter today 
for a copy. You'll get dollars’ worth of good from the 
pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Book Dept. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 





| Platen Presswork= 
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| to THE YOUNG 
COMPOSITOR 


oS macnUTURE PROSPECTS 
is 2 AV how do theylook? How 
“iy JB) 800n, in your present pos- 
Vr] ition, will you be at the 
Vee) end of your rope—as far 
Zi) as advancement is con 
cerned? These are questions that 
you must not fail to face. 

The young compositor of char- 
acter and ambition is not content 
to let the future take care of itself. 
He is constantly on the lookout for 
that opening which offers unlimited 
opportunity for progress. 

Such an opening is offered by the 
Arbor Press, the printing business 
of Douglas C. McMurtrie, which 
has just begun manufacturing oper- 
ations in its magnificent new plant 
at Greenwich, Conn., thirty miles 
from New York City. 

The working conditions are ideal. 
Equipment 1s complete and up to 
date. The supply of material with 
which to work is ample. The type 
of printing handled is of the best. 
There is chance to exercise initia- 
tive and assume responsibility. 

Address application or inquiry to 
| the Arbor Press,Greenwich,Conn. 
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RY this test. Thumb a 
pile of Jones Non-Curling 

Gummed Sheets. See how 
each sheet, even though it is 
coated with the finest adhe- 
sive gum, slips through your 
fingers without even a sug- 
gestion of sticking to the one 
next to it. 

And as far as curling, 
Jones Gummed Stock stays 
flat regardless of atmospheric 
conditions. 

You will save time and 
money by insisting on Jones 
Non-Curling Gummed Stock 
—and deliver a better job to 
your customer. 


Samples gladly sent 
on request. 


ones 
Gumimed 
Paper-~ 
its Non 
Carling 


, —— Since 1510 
SAMUEL JONES & CO. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 



























Did you ever stop to consider how much it 
means to you to make an estimate for a pros- 
pective customer, specifying Old Hampshire 
Bond? By making it plain that 


Old Hanpshire Bond 


will be used, and not an imitation or a cheap 
paper, you prevent an unfair competitor from 
figuring his estimate lower, merely because he 
intends to cheapen the stock. 

Old Hampshire Bond is known all over the country. Specify 


it and advise your man that other bids should call for Old 
Hampshire if they are to be considered with yours. 


You will feel safer and your customers’ confidence in you 
will be increased. 


Write us on your present letter-head and we will send 
you a copy of our latest booklet, “‘Wanted, a Cor- 
respondent,” also our portfolio of specimen letter- 
heads, printed, lithographed and engraved on the 
white and twelve colors of Old Hampshire Bond. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Ecwnstes of printing on War- 
ren’s Standard Printing Papers 
are to be seen in Warren Service 
Pieces, Suggestion Books, and 
Brochures, which the larger print 
shops have on exhibit. These books 
are also in the offices of leading 
paper merchants, and in those 
clubs whose libraries are devoted 
tothe examples and lore of printing. 





HERE is logic in the connection between Bet- 
ter Paper and Better Printing. 


But we do not want to proclaim Better Paper 
as the only thing necessary to Better Printing. 


Into every job of work well done there enters a 
moral question of men and methods. 


Do you know how to deal with a printer? Do you 
demand that he “sell you” on suggestions that he 
makes for your benefit? Do you help him to under- 
stand just what your catalog or your booklet is to 
mean to you, your salesmen, your distributors, and 
your customers? 


Did you ever hear of a man calling up a printer and 
telling him that circumstances permitted him more 
time to finish a particular job? 


These things, as well as Better Paper, affect the 
production of Better Printing. 


The reason for the standardization of Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers and the reason for each of 
the dozen different Warren Standards are that we 
understand just what blank paper means to a printer. 
Also we understand just what printing means to a man 
who has merchandise to sell. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


STANDARD 


a 
eee Papers 
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Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers are 


Warren’s Cameo 
Dull coated for artistic 
half-tone printing 
Warren’s Lustro 


The highest refinement 
of surface in glossy 
coated paper 


Warren’s Warrentown 
Coated Book 
Glossy surface for fine half- 
tone and process color work 
Warren’s Cumberland 
Coated Book 
A recognized standard 
glossy-coated paper 
Warren’s Silkote 
Semi-dullsurface,noted for 
practical printing qualities 
Warren’s Printone 
Semi-coated. Better than 
super, cheaper than coated 
Warren’s Library Text 
English finish for medium 
sereen half-tones 
Warren’s Olde Style 
A watermarked antique 
finish for type and 
line illustration 
Warren’s Cumberland 
Super Book 
Super-calendered paper of 
standard, uniform quality 
Warren’s Cumberland 
Machine Book 
Adependable, hand-sorted, 
machine finish paper 
Warren’s Artogravure 
Developed especially for 
offset printing 
Warren’s India 
For thin editions 











live, bright-colored and attractive to get a rise 

out of a wily, business-like bass. It’s the same 
way in fishing for business. You must have some- 
thing compellingly attractive—something so snappy 
and full of life that it just simply refuses to be ignored 
—to interest the “‘big uns.” 


Yi MEN who fish know it takes something 


That’s why so many successful business fishermen 
come to Stafford for their bait. They havefound that 
the high quality of Stafford art work and Stafford 
engraving spells the difference between ordinary 
advertising matter and the kind that compels atten- 
tion. 


Nearly thirty years of experience go into every 
Stafford engraving. All Stafford halftones are made 
by the Levy Acid Blast Process, which give a deeper, 
cleaner and sharper etching than itis possible to obtain 
by the old tub method. Every engraving that leaves 
our plant, whether it be etching, halftone, or process 
color plate, must measure up, in every respect, to 
the standard that has made the name of Stafford a 
synonym for quality. 


We will welcome the opportunity to 
tell you how we can make YOUR 
BUSINESS BAIT more effective 


Stafford Engraving Company 


“THE HOUSE OF IDEAS” 


¢ Artists ’ Designers’ Engravers 


CENTURY BUILDING :: :: INDIANAPOLIS 





The 


all equipped 
as in the 
picture 


is the most complete and satis- 
factory general proving outfit 
you can purchase. The inking 
attachment is simplicity itself, 
and saves a vast amount of time. 
The paper cabinet for paper, 
gasoline, ink, etc., is a great con- 
venience. The press handles all 
kinds of work well. 


The Potter Proof Press has a record for good 
service in other plants on which you also can 
count. Ask any printer who owns one. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


312 No. May Street, Chicago. 


= New Potter 
Proof Press 














A Magazine “‘somewhat different’ from the 
other periodicals devoted to the 
graphic arts is 


THE 


PRINTING 
ART 


Issued monthly by The University Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 


You will find in every issue a wealth of valuable 
material available through no other single source. 
There are ideas and suggestions of help to the en- 
graver, printer, artist, advertising man, and others 
in allied lines. Much of the work is supplied as 
exhibits, firms in all sections of this country and in 
foreign countries contributing. A “specimen ex- 
change” would be a good description for THE 
PRINTING ART. 


Subscription, $4.00 per year; 40 cents per copy. Canadian 
$4.50 per year; 45 cents per copy. Foreign, $6.00 per year; 
60 cents per copy. 


Write for full details 


THE PRINTING ART 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Saves Time, Labor 
and Twine 


The modern printer must watch every opportunity to 
eliminate lost time in his plant; labor is high and wages are 
on the increase; twine, once a small item, must be con- 
sidered in economy of material. 


THE BUNN 
Package-Tying Machine 


does the work of three to five girls 
and produces every minute it is 
in operation. The operator simply 
places the packages on the machine 
and reaches for more; the machine 
automatically ties and ejects. Ties 
this non-slip knot 


which insures a package that will 
carry without danger of coming 
apart. 


Why not arrange for a ten-day free trial 
in your plant? 


B. H. BUNN & COMPANY 


9970 Charles St., Chicago, Ill. 
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You may depend upon 
The Onion Skin and 
Manifold Papers made 
by ESLEECK 


It is worth considerable to 
get PAPER that is 
both light and strong 
both thin and durable 
both good looking and useful 
These dependable papers are 
sold by leading paper dealers. 
Ask Dept. B for samples. 


ESLEECK MFG. COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 
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We Suggest 
that you send for 
our booklet,”We suggest” 
‘— a printers help 
extraordinary 
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Goto Goes for 


Stock Certificates 


Both Regular-Litho and Steel-Litho Designs 
tock-Certificate Binders 
Bordered Bianks 
Diplomas Certificates of Award 
Bonds Mortgage Notes 
Charters Insurance Policies 


Marriage Certificates and Licenses 
Bound and Loose leaf @rporation Record-Books 


Lithographed Glendar Pads 
Art Advertising Blotters 
Art Advertising iling Cards 
Art Advertising Glendar Gards 


Samples of any of these Goes Printers'Helps upon request 


Goes Lithographing Gmpany 


45 West 6lst Street 
Chicago 
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its circulation statements. 
membership. Circulation falsifiers are not eligible. 


HE INLAND PRINTER 2 2% 
credit to itself for belonging to the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


To supply A. B.C. reports on its circulation is good business practice on the 
part of any publication and THE INLAND PRINTER is glad to render this necessary service 
to advertisers. 


It is not that THE INLAND PRINTER requires any check on the honesty of 
It is because it is honest that it is able to qualify for A. B. C. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is a member of the A. B. C. because it wishes to 
identify itself with advertisers, advertising agents and other reputable publishers in this 
co-operative effort to discountenance unfair methods. 


The advertiser has one way only of distinguishing. He knows that every 
publication that belongs to the A. B. C. tells the exact truth about its circulation. With 
other papers he lacks that assurance. 


The Bureau’s report on the circulation of THE INLAND PRINTER will be 


sent to advertisers on request. 



























BOOKBINDING : 


AND ITS AUXILIARY BRANCHES = 


IN FOUR PARTS: 


Part I.—Paper Rulings. 
73 pages; 22 illustrations: 
price, $1.25; postage, 10 
cents extra. 


Part Il.— Pamphlet 
Binding, Crimping and 
Quarter Binding. 

110 pages; 37 illustra- 

tions; price, $1.50; post- 

age, 10 cents extra. 


ParT III.— Blank, Edi- 
tion and Job Forward- 
ing, Finishing and 
Stamping. 

275 pages; 129 illustra- 

tions; price, $2.00; post- 

age, 10 cents extra. 


ParT IV.— Gilt Edging, 
Marbling, and Hand 
Tooling. 

90 pages; 29 illustrations; 

price, $1.25; postage, 10 

cents extra. 


Size 6x 9. 
Bound in Boards. 


Order today, or send 
for booklet showing 
the contents, sample 
pages, etc. 


HE four volumes con- 

tain in concise yet com- 
prehensive form the broad 
knowledge the author, John 
J. Pleger, has gained by his 
many years of study and 
practice. They are written 
with but one idea in mind— 
their usefulness to every one 
connected in any way with 
binding and its branches. 


A special price of $5.00 is 
given when the complete 
set is bought. (Postage is 
20 cents extra.) Separate 
volumes can be had at the 
prices shown in this ad. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


(Book Dept.) 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 





Handbook | 
for 


Pressmen 






















138 pages. 
Size, 53x72. 
Cloth. 
Price, $2. 


Postage, 
10c extra. 





A COMPLETE working manual wherein the 
pressmen will find genuine aid in their efforts 
toward perfecting themselves in their chosen voca- 
tion. New methods are clearly described, particu- 
lar attention being given to the proper care and 
use of machinery and apparatus in the pressroom. 

CONTENTS: Putting the Press in Condition; Adjusting Bed 
Movement; Cylinder Adjustments; Register Rack and Segment; 
Grippers; Side and End Guides; Setting the Rollers; Putting the 
Form to Press; Making Ready; Underlaying; Overlaying; Mark- 
ing Out; Vignetted Half-tones; Ready to Run; During the Run; 
(ooo Make-ready; Composition Rollers; Close Register Work; 


olorwork; Papers and Inks; Electricity and How to Eliminate It; 
Pressroom System; The Pressman; The Feeder; A Few Don'ts. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
(Book Dept.) 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 
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STATIONERS 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS AND PRINTERS, 


Depre MD, Mica, 


June 17th, 1920. 


c. a. A. Nelson, 
190 Oe sts ate St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 
Replying to your letter of the 8th with 
eference to the Nelson Funching Mechine 
which we ere using would sey thet it 
done everything that you cleim for it, is 
o very repid little machine end does ox- 
cellent work 


We would be gled to recommend seme to eny- 
one thet you mey refer to us 


Yours very truly, 
The Richmond & Beckue Compeny. 
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THE ALPRECRT COMPANY 





BE CONVINCED! 


These letters are but a few of the many 





that tell the story of the performance of 


NELSON PUNCHING MACHINE 


Printers and Loose-Leaf Makers buy their NELSON PRESS as an investment. 

They buy it as a known and established value, because they feel sure of it — sure 

of its performance, sure of its freedom from trouble, sure of every quality that 
makes a punching equipment thoroughly satisfactory. 


Catalogue on request. 


C.RAWA.NELSON 


306 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Save Hours of Production Time in Every 
Mechanical Department and Improve 
the Quality of Your Product by Installing 


The PREMIER REGISTER 
and LINE-UP TABLE 


HE Premier Table 
will free the stones 
of line-up work and save 
hours of time for stone- 
men; it will practically 


Brown, Blodgett & Sperry Con eliminate press- waiting 


« time in the shifting of 
of St. Paul, Minn., commend forms for position ier 
register, and while run- 
ning wil! insure that cor- 
rect position and register 
are maintained; it will 
save the bindery man 
hours of time —he sets his folding machines for the first 
signature on a job and all other signatures which follow 
will feed to the same identical folding machine guides. 

The printing plant without a Premier Register and Line- 
up Table is not earning its full measure of profits. Write 

us for complete information. 


PREMIER REGISTER TABLE CO. 


107 West Canton Street BOSTON, 18, MASS. 


























Standard size for sheets up to 51 x 40. 
Larger sizes to order. 


Mr. John J. Gleason, Treasurer and Manager of Brown, 
Blodgett & Sperry Company, whose famous printing, 
lithographing and engraving plant at St. Paul is known 
to all, answers an inquiry as follows: 


We installed Kimble Motors on all our machines 
requiring variable speed something over three years 
ago, and they have proved entirely satisfactory. 
We have had little or no expense in the upkeep or 
—_ and the speed control is all that we could 
asi or. 


If the motors continue to do the service and 
Y 


THE MOST PROGRESSIVE HOUSE IN THE CITY)? me) 
é ¢ 


stand up as well in the future as they have so far 
with us, we would not hesitate to duplicate our 
order if we were putting in a new installation.” x 


' . 
, 


| 


cs 


A STERLING PLATE OR SET OF PLATES WHEN 
HANDLED PROPERLY ON THE PRESS ISGOOD 
FOR 200,000 RUNS. ON SUCH RUNS, HOW- 
EVER, ELECTROTYPES ARE MADE, NOT TO 
SAVE THE WEAR OF THE ORIGINAL, BUT TO 
CUT DOWN THE TIME ANDCOST OFTHE RUN. 


IT IS PREREQUISITE IN THE MAKING OF 
GOOD ELECTROS THAT THE ORIGINAL 
PLATE BE DEEPLY ETCHED AND PERFECTLY 
FLAT TOPPED, FLAWLESS IN EVERY RE- 
SPECT. STERLING PLATES HAVE THESE PRE- 
REQUISITES. 


CALL BEEKMAN 2900 FOR THE DOWN-TOWN 
OFFICE, OR LONG ACRE 820 FOR THE UP- 
TOWN OFFICE,.WHEN YOUR COPY IS READY. 


In equipping their plant some three years ago, they in- 
stalled something like 75 motors, of which about half were 
constant speed, the rest of the equipment being KIMBLE 
Variable Speed Motors —all the variable speed motors 
purchased being Kimbles. 


Their experience tallies with that of all Kimble clients — 
efficient, economical daily performance, combined with 
marked freedom from repair expense. 
In these three years, the electricity saved by the KIMBLE 
VARIABLE SPEED MOTORS (which consume current 
only in proportion to speed) must have amounted to a 
good many hundreds of dollars. And the increase in 
output and saving in spoilage due to flexible speed control 
would total up to a much larger sum. 
Consult us on your alternating current motor equip- 
ment for Cylinder Presses 

Job Presses 

Folders, Stitchers 

and other shop equipment 


Whether you need only one motor or a “flock” of them. a 


Send for our Bulletins > ON 
KIMBLE ELECTRIC Co. Fa ROR TATED ATU OA 
\ y () SWIG Z 


ae 


iz 
Sad 
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635 North Western Avenue 
CHICAGO At —< : Kee 
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Not in Every Pressroom—It Should be 


PRESSMAN’S ANGLE INK KNIFE 


PATENTED Marcu 2, 1915 
Mx of the best 
Swedish Steel, 


oil tempered and fin- 


ished. Use the best. 


HE} INKNIFE 


TRADE MARK 











Tue ANGLE INK KNIFE Is FURNISHED 
IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES AND STYLES: 


10 inch, Angle B 


12 inch, Angle B 
6inch, No.1 . . . . Round End 





8inch, No.1 . . . . Round End 

10 inch, No.1 . . . . Round End 

: 6inch, No.2 . . . . Square End 

Regular Angle Ink Knife—Square End 8inch, No.2 . . . . Square End 
10 inch, No.2 . . . . Square End 


IN STOCK AT ALL SELLING HOUSES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 

















Make a Bigger Profit than Your Competitor! 


By lowering your production cost. 
QW By and through the Matrix Ruled 
e Form and Tabular System 
If You have this your competitor may bid at his cost—and leave you your normal profit. 


If His bid embraces a normal profit fo him, you may duplicate it, or cut slightly below it, 
and make a profit above normal. 


The Matrix Ruled Form and Tabular System gives you, in short, A Competitive Advantage. 


We are glad to hear from skeptics—we like 
convincing them. We save money, time and labor [ 


Sign and Mail the Coupon 


Matrix Ruled Form and Tabular System 





















in your shop. 


Coupon brings you such evidence and 
proofs as a practical man requires. 
It means PROFIT to mail it. 


Matrix Ruled Form & Tabular Co. 


Touraine Building, Fort Worth, Texas 


Touraine Bidg., Ft. Worth, Texas 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me evidence and descriptive matter that tells 
all about your modern system of printing blank and tabular 
work at a big profit. 


Name 





Address 





Town State 





Kind of Machine 
IP-4 





(Intertype or Linotype) 
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B. B. B. 


Brower Ball-Bearing 
Proof Press 














Pace-makers for 


alee =} the Whole Shop 


Bed, 14”x20” 








Did you ever notice how a job drags while you are 
struggling with the lineup of a form —lineup man 
figuring and measuring, stoneman leaving other 
work to make moves, presses waiting ? 


No. 2 Brower 
Bed, 17’x25” 





You Need a Pace-maker— 


The No. 0 Brower Beil: Bearing The Hancock 


Proof Press 


Brower Perfecting Lineup Machine 


is designed for one-color commercial proofing, and will handle It has eliminated the drag in many shops while you 
fully 90 per cent of the proofs in the average plant. It has are still struggling. 
direct cylinder impression adjustment just like the well- R 
A . r eyes and n. 

known No. 2 Brower. The bed is 14”x 20", and is designed Keep oo oe mind ope 
to take gall 2”x 18”. D t have cylinder lift, i 
0 take galleys up to 1 x1 oes not have cy OUR GUARANTEE 
so requires only one revolution to take a proof. Th 

ese machines are sold under our positive =” against 


: ‘ : imperfections in the material and workmans 
Write for full information. That they will line up strike sheets accurately oan in less time 


than they can be lined up by hand. 
A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 
233 West Schiller Street, Chicago, Ill. Hancock Perfecting Lineup Machine Co. 


S, COOKE PROPRIETARY, Lmt’d, Sole Agents for Australia. Lynn Massachusetts 
? 














Westinghouse-Cline 
Motor Drive for 
Typesetting Machines 


Westinghouse Motors can be found in 
every industry where reliable drive is an 
essential factor. There is a reason for this. 

WESTINGHOUSE motors stand for the 
most dependable, durable and efficient 
motors obtainable. 





The illustration shows a motor drive for 
typesetting machines as furnished by the 
Cline Electric Mfg. Company of 

Chicago and New York. Here 

again a Westinghouse Motor is 

selected as the medium of drive. 


Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Sales Offices in all Large American Cities. 


Westinghouse 
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PAGE 
Advertising Convention, Some High Spots 


Book REVIEW: 

Americanism Versus Bolshevism 

Modern Commercial Lettering 

New Geography — Book Two 

The Master Printers’ Annual and Typo- 
graphical Year Book, 1920.......... 478 

The New Industrial Unrest; Reasons and 
Remedies 


COLLECTANEA TYPOGRAPHICA: 
Nichols, John, Esq., F. S. A 
Printer We Are Proud of, A 

CONTRIBUTED : 

Advertising Convention, 

Spots of the 

Community Farm Calendar 

Exhibition in Praise of Printing, An.... 

Good English 

John Smith’s Bookkeeping, No. 

Paper Shortage, The Benefit of the 

Photoengravers Meet at Cleveland 

Platen Press Production 

Printer of Prague, The 

What About the Proprietor’s Wage? ... 
CORRESPONDENCE: 

Shop Management 
Cost AND METHOD: 

Keeping Records 

Salary Question, The 

What Is a Dollar? 


EDITORIAL : 
Editorial Notes 
Injustice to the Printer 
National Coéperative Press, A 
Why the Unrest? 


Exhibition in Praise of Printing, An 
Foreign Graphie Circles, Incidents in 
Good English 


House-Organs, Exhibit of, by University of 
California 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 
Benedict, George H., Honored by the 
Photoengravers 
Brower Ball Bearing Proof Press, No. 0. 
Cover Design of New Catalogue of Harris 
Automatic Press Company 
Page Advertisement of American 
Writing Paper Company 
Gold Medal Awarded to Norman T. A. 
Munder & Co 
McClellan Paper 


Full 


Company’s Display 
New Publishing House of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican 
Riverside Printing Company, Milwaukee, 
Printing Plant of the 
Incidents in Foreign Graphic Circles 
Injustice to the Printer 





JULY, 1920. 


JOB COMPOSITION : 
Contour, No. 16 
John Smith’s Bookkeeping, No. 7 


Loss to Good Printing, A 


MACHINE COMPOSITION : 
Books and Tools Required for a Linotype 
Operator 
Matrices Show Damaged Walls 
Relative Measure of German and Roman 


National Coédperative Press, A 
NEWSPAPER WORK: 
National Editorial Convention, Some Fea- 
tures and High Lights of the Thirty- 
Fifth Annual 


Review of Newspapers and Advertise- 


Paper Shortage, The Benefit of the 
Photoengravers Meet at Cleveland 
Platen Press Production 
PORTRAITS : 
Hays, Joseph 
Nichols, John 
PRESSROOM : 
Blank Voucher, Slurring on 
Embossing on Wedding Bristol Board... 
Halftone Blurs With Excessive Ink 
High Class Embossing Is Out of Register. 497 
Irregular Register of Work Due to 
Changes in Stock 
Irregular Speed Caused Variation in Reg- 


Printer of Prague, The 

PRINTER’S PUBLICITY: 
Bachmeyer-Lutmer Press, Inc 
Better Advertising on Less Paper 
Blotters 
Kriger, C. A., Company 
Marchbanks Press, The 
Rettew Publishing Company 
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American Writing Paper Company 
Advertise in Newspapers 

Ault & Wiborg Company Issues Interest- 
ing Specimens of Ink 

Babeock Employees Have 
Program 

* Better Paper — Better Printing on War- 
ren’s Olde Style”’ 

Boston to Have New Printing Crafts 
Building 

Brower, A. T. H., Inventor, Brings Out 
a New Proof Press 

Change of Date for Exhibition of Pack- 
ages and Containers 

Fitzgerald, Daniel J. 

Fort-ified Manufacturing Company Moves 
to New Home 

Gage, Harry L., Speaks Before Chicago 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen.. 

Hamlin, M. M., Becomes Iowa Represen- 
tative of American Type Founders 
Company 

Harris Automatic Press Company Issues 
Handsome New Catalogue 

Hartlage Handling Elrods in New Eng- 


Interesting 


Linotype Typography, Permanent Ex- 
hibit of, in Boston 

Lithographers’ Association Declares 
Open Shop 

Ludlows in Demand by Printers 

McParland Heads I. T. U 

“Mercantile and Industrial Buildings of 
Concrete ”” 

Munder, Norman T. A., & Co., Honored 
at Printing Exhibition 

New Display Room Attracts Visitors.... 

New Printing Laboratory for Journal- 
ism Course 

New Publishing House for Springfield 
Republican 

Printers’ Supplymen Have Gala Night.. 

Printing Teachers to Meet in Ocean City, 
New Jersey 
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Press Congress of the World to Meet 
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Rosenberg, Harold H., Retires as Vice- 
President of Kenfield-Leach Company. 

Summer Course in Advertising at Colum- 
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“History of Composing Machines’ 
“Correct Keyboard Fingering” 
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280 pages; illustrated ; handy pocket | 


e a 
Mae inists—l! substantially bound in flexible 
leather; price, $2.50; postage 10c extra. 


First published in THE INLAND PRINTER under the title, ‘The 
Machinist and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text- 
book, has become the standard reference work on the subject of 
the linotype machine. For a thorough understanding of slug- 
casting machines this book has no equal. The present (seventh) 
edition embodies the late improvements in the linotype, and 
for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly 
tested and found geod. Order your copy today—it is insur- 
ance against costly ° : ae 
delaysand accidents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


Over 10,000 in use. (Book Dept.) 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 











“The Mechanism of the Linotype 


CONTENTS: 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 
bler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery 
Slide; Friction Clutch; The Cams; 
First Elevator; Second Elevator Trans- 
fer; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 
Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; 
Pump Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 
Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas 
Governor; How to Make Changes; The 
Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; 
Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 
Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 
Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 
teen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nine- 
teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of 
Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 
Terms; Adjustments; Procedure for 
Removingand Replacing Parts; Causes 
for Defective Matrices; Things You 
Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 



























of copies of the regular edition of 


Professor Walter Dill Scott, the noted advertising expert, 
says of this book: “The Typography of Advertisements, by 
F. J. Trezise, is one of the best books on advertising, and 
I shall include it in my list of approved books on the 
subject. It is well written and attractively gotten up.” 


They won’t last long at this price. Tear off the coupon in 
this ad, pin it to a dollar bill, sign and mail. The book will 
be sent to you, post paid, by return parcel post. Order now. 


‘ 
/ 
/ 








136 pages, 5X7 


Coupon 


Address 


$2 Value for 1] 00 


A valuable book for advertisement compositors and all those interested 
in the composition of advertising is now offered at a bargain. Hundreds 


The Typography of Advertisements 


have been sold for $2. The special edition we are offering for $1 contains the same matter as the 
regular edition, the only difference being that it is printed in one color, and is bound in paper cover. 


The Typography of .“ 
Advertisements 
By F. J. TREZISE oe 


THE INLAND 
PRINTER Co., 


/ 


' i * 632 Sherman St., 
Only 388 Copies : eft 65 illustrations. —_” Ciba 
Use the ; Here’s my dollar —send 


o the special paper -bound 
edition of ‘“The Typography of 
Advertisements” by parcel post. 


Name 


Book 
Depart- 
ment 




















Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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YOU Need Books 


In no other way is it possible to get— 
without spending needless time, effort and 
money—the knowledge you need, hints and prac- 
tical suggestions that will help you in your work. 


By reading good books you can share with 
those who “‘have been there before”? cher labo- 
riously learned ‘‘ know how.”’ 


You can get books that contain practical 
information applicable to the narrowest and 
most technical part of any job—whether it is 
Composition, Presswork, Estimating, Imposi- 
tion or Proofreading—and in each instance the 
summary is written by one who knows the subject 
thoroughly at first hand and can convey the 
knowledge to you. 


Then there are books of reference that will 
give you the other sort of help you need—gen- 
eral information on all matters connected with 
your work, written by men just as expert and 
accurate as those who write on your more par- 
ticular specialty. In the printing business the 
man who is successful is the one who knows a 
great deal about Bookbinding, Advertising, 
Engraving and the other allied arts. 


The books listed in. our latest catalogue 
are representative of what can be had on the 
various subjects. Order one or two today and 
you will have expert advice at your disposal. 


Our catalogue containing complete descriptions 
of the good books will be sent FREE on request. 


The INLAND PRINTER CO. 


BOOK DEPT., 632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 























Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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Tear it—-Compare it—Test it 


and you will always 














Atignta, Ga: - 
Louisville Paper pooweds 


Baltimore, Md. : 


“ BOP. Bond Paper Company ! 


J. Francis Hock & Co. 
Binghamntan, NY. ¢< 


Stephens & Company 
Posies, sere 


Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


“Genetal Paper Goods’ Mfg..Co... 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
George Irish Paper Co. 
Chicago, Tit 
Midland Paper Co. 


Parker,Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland Paper Mfg: Co. ; 
_, Detroit, Mich. <= 
Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 
_ Duluth, Mina, 


‘McClellan Paper Co, > 


- Grand Rapids, Mich. 
_ Harrisburg, Pa. z 
Donason Paper Co. | 





Specify It 


Houston, Tex. 
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‘Indianapolis, Ind. 
_C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 

* Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville. Paper Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis.» 
“ W..P. Nackie Paper Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
McClellan Paper Co, 
«© Montreal,-Can. 
McFarlane, Son & Hodgson 
New York City 


-. Hh. P. Andrews Paper Co; : 


Bahrenburg & Co. 
Clement & Stockwell Co. 
J. E. Linde Paper Co.” 
Sutphin Paper-Co. 
~ White-Burbank Paper Co. 
* Ogden, Utah 
Scoville Paper Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 
"The Marshall Paper Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Garrett-Buchanan Co. 


‘Matthias & Freeman ae Co, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 











BON D SELLING AGENTS 


Portland, Ore, 


American Type Founders Co, 


Blake, McFall Co. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
The Colorado Paper Co. 
Reading, Pa. 
M. Jj. Ear 
Richmond, Va. 
R. A. Cauthorne Paper Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
~ RoM. Myers & Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 
American Paper Company 
Spokane, Wash. ~ 
American Type Founders Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
. St. Paul Paper Co. 
Syracuse, N, Y. 
Jj. & F. B, Garrett Co. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tacoma Paper & Stat. Co. 
Toronto, Can. 
Barber-Ellis Co. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Columbia Paper Co. 
Victoria, B.C; 
Columbia: Paper Co. 
Washington, D. C. 
B. F. Bond Paper Co. ' 
Wiapipeg, Can. 
Barber-Ellis Company 


d iby HOWARD PAPER ‘COMPANY, Urbana, Ohio 
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A System for Correct 
Composition  ~- 


Linotype Typography makes one sound system 
of the much confused accumulation of material 
that confronts the printer. It eliminates un- 
sparingly that which is incongruous and wrong, 


but without limiting full variety of choice by 


the narrow canons of cold art. It simplifies the 
practice of ambitious composition, and as an 
actual part and result of that simplification, the 
Linotype user is provided with material for 
composition of a richness attainable heretofore 
only by inordinately costly and laborious hand 
work. Linotype Typography furnishes equip- 
‘ment that both guides and responds. 
ww li ean 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. 
New York, U.S. A. | 


SAN Francisco Cmicaco New Outkans 
Canadian Linotype Limited, Toronto 























